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‘By Dr. C. O. @jwanson 
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]HERE is no question but that vita- 
} mins must be supplied in the diet. 
i Before vitamins were known, or be- 
| fore it was known what ones were 
i contained in the different foods, people 
Sielj tried to supply the need for them 





either consciously or unconsciously by varying the diet. 
By observation and study the cause and cure for cer- 
‘ain deficiency diseases were learned before the name 
itamin was coined. 
™ As we look into history we find that trouble with 
one-sided diet is rather ancient. We read that the 
children of Israel loathed the manna, and rebelled 
because they could not get meat for food. This was 
simply a vigorous expression of the insufficiency of 
a one-sided diet. An old Hindu proverb expresses a 
similar idea: “Man may live without bread; without 
buttermilk he dies.” This shows that the use of milk 
was recognized by the ancients as a necessary accessory 
to bread. The desire for something besides bread was 
shown in the expression, “A land flowing with milk 
and honey.” This signified a very desirable country in 
which to live. To kill the fatted calf was supposed 
to be the best that could be done on the most joyous 
occasions, and to “eat meat at his house” was to have 
a feast at a friend’s dwelling place. 

That the inside of cereal grain tasted better than 
the outside was one of the early dietary discoveries. 
Before the dawn of history, tools for crushing grains 
were developed, and also means of separating the out- 
side from the inside portion. The early legends tell 
us that the goddess Ceres, who taught man the art 
of agriculture, also taught him how to grind grains. 
The earliest literature tells us of the excellence of 
sifted meal. This sifting of the crudely ground grain 
must have been very coarse in comparison with mod- 
ern methods, but even so sifted meal was considered 
to belong to the delicatessen class, and was accessible 
only to the more wealthy members of society. Sifted 
fine flour was a suitable offering to the gods. Dark 
color in flour was associated with dirt, and the whiter 
the flour the more clean it was considered to be. 
This idea still persists. In modern methods of wheat 
cleaning the kernel is made clean enough to eat before 
the milling process proper begins, but bran specks in 
flour give it a dark color, and in the popular mind 
this signifies lack of purity. 


N the dietaries outlined in a previous installment 

of this article, it was shown that the average diet 
should contain about 100 grams protein and enough 
fat and carbohydrates, such as starch and sugar, to 
give 8,000 calories per day. Since one gram of protein 
supplies four calories of net energy and one gram of 
‘arbohydrates supplies the same, we can figure that 
{00 calories should come from the protein and 2,600 
from the fat and carbohydrates. 

The relative proportion of fat and carbohydrates 
need not be fixed. One gram of fat gives nine cal- 
ories of net energy. It is only necessary that enough 
of each be supplied to provide for the total calorific 
requirement. It is therefore easier simply to calculate 
fat on the carbohydrate equivalent, and doing so we 
find that to supply the 2,600 calories would require 
650 grams per day. 
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If we calculate this in pounds per year, we find 
that it requires 80 lbs protein and 520 lbs carbohydrate 
equivalent, all based upon the dry matter. These 600 
Ibs dry matter at 1,800 calories per Ib would give us 
1,080,000 calories per year. This gives us nearly the 
same value as when we multiply the 3,000 calories 
per day by the days per year. 

The 600 Ibs dry matter will figure about 685 lbs 
food which contains about the same amount of mois- 
ture as flour. This means that if the total food could 
be supplied by flour it would be a little less than two 
pounds per day. Of course nobody contends that flour 
can serve as the sole source of diet. The figures are 
used simply to get a relative computation. 

The average composition of wheat flour may be 
given in the following figures, computed in percent- 
ages: protein, 11; ash, .45; moisture, 12.5; fat, 1.25; 
starch, etc., 74.8. While different flours show some 
variation from these figures, yet for these calculations 
they can be considered as representative. If we ac- 
cept that the average per capita consumption of wheat 
flour is 200 lbs, and that wheat flour contains 75 per 
cent starch and 11 per cent protein, the amount of 
starch and protein consumed annually from wheat 
flour would amount to 150 and 22 lbs, respectively. 
The 200 lbs wheat flour would supply 330,000 calories, 
or about 30 per cent of the total energy requirement. 
Thus by various methods of calculations it is shown 
that, on the average, wheat flour supplies 30 per cent 
of the calorific value of food and a little over 25 per 
cent of the total protein. 


T was just shown that the total calorific require- 

ment would be supplied by 600 lbs dry matter such 
as is contained in flour. If we figure the air dry 
equivalent at 680 lbs flour, and if “a bushel of wheat 
produces 40 Ibs, then if all the food could be supplied 
by flour, the equivalent would be 17 bus per year. 

We can then say that the place of wheat flour in 
the diet is to supply a large portion of the carbo- 
hydrate and about 25 per cent of the total protein. 
That wheat alone cannot be used as a food has been 
sufficiently shown. The following summary of feeding 
experiments is given by Dr. E. V. McCollum in his 
book, “The Newer Knowledge of Nutrition”: 

1. Wheat alone: result, no growth, short life. 

2. Wheat plus purified protein: result, no growth, 
short life. 


3. Wheat plus salt mixture, like ash of milk: 


result, very little growth. 

4. Wheat plus butterfat: result, no growth. 

5. Wheat plus protein, plus salt mixture: result, 
growth for a time, few or no young, short life. 

6. Wheat plus protein, plus butterfat: result, no 
growth, short life. 

7. Wheat plus salt mixture, plus butterfat: result, 
fair growth for a time, few or no young, short life. 

8. Wheat plus protein, plus salt mixture, plus but- 
terfat: result, good. growth, normal number of young, 
good nourishment of young, normal life span. 

At the present time there is a campaign for in- 
creasing the consumption of wheat flour. We fre- 
quently see statements like this: “Eat more bread”; 
“bread is the best and cheapest food.” The purpose 
of this campaign is to increase the consumption of 


wheat. A few considerations will show that any cam- 
paign conducted for increasing the consumption of 
wheat will not be very effective unless it is based upon 
sound considerations. People are guided by two main 
considerations in the selection of food, namely, appe- 
tite and instruction in what is best for their health. 
Before we had our modern dietary students and our 
modern health books and health teachings, appetite 
was the main guide, and where appetite was not per- 
verted it was a fairly safe guide. Now, since we have 
so much instruction in what is best for our health, 
this education will largely influence our considerations 
in selecting food. The propaganda which has for its 
slogan “Eat more bread” will land nowhere, since 
there are other propaganda which have for their slogan 
“Drink more milk” and “Eat more meat.” 

It is well known that eating too much is as bad 
as eating too little. The extremist also will get us 
nowhere. It makes no difference whether the food fad 
is “more wheat,” “more milk,” “more meat,” or any- 
thing else of similar nature. According to Dr. E. V. 
McCollum: “Successful nutrition consists in preparing, 
selecting, and combining of foods so as to form diets 
which are so complete that they. furnish everything 
necessary for proper growth, development and main- 
tenance. Balancing a diet means securing proteins 
of high quality, a mineral supply which is appropriate 
for growth and maintenance, provision for necessary 
vitamins, and also for sufficient energy in the form 
of carbohydrates and fats, in digestible and easily 
assimilable form.” 

Most of our natural foods are deficient when each 
serves as the sole source of nutrition. This is true 
of animal foods, but more so of the cereals. Some 
animal foods, such as milk and eggs, are sufficient to 
nourish the young, but taking dietary requirements as 
they are, these foods would not be sufficient for adults 
for any considerable length of time. In the process 
of evolution the human body has had access to various 
kinds of food, and hence it requires. them. It is there- 
fore proper to say that all our natural foods are 
incomplete if we were limited to any one of them. 
If cereals are less complete than some other foods 
when they are used as whole grains, they are more 
incomplete when they are milled. These milled prod- 
ucts are bolted wheat flour, degerminated corn meal 
and polished rice, but the whole cure is not accom- 
plished by the use of whole grains. This has been 
established by experimental feeding. The advocates 
of the use of whole grain do not give us the true 
solution. 


T has been shown too often in experimenting 

with animals that wheat alone produces no growth 
and gives a short life, but it has also been proven that 
wheat plus an adequate amount of protein, whether 
from animal or vegetable sources, plus mineral salts, 
plus vitamins, produces good growth, good mainte- 
nance, normal number of offspring, good rearing of 
the same, and normal life span. 

Bolted wheat flour is of value as a source of pro- 
tein and energy. Its protein is not as complete as 
that from milk and some other animal foods, but it has 
a value as protein when fed in connection with those 

(Continued on page 370.) 
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ejimon’s Simplicity: A Story of ‘Pie 


a] NFORTUNATELY, history provides 
no Lord Sandwich to furnish the 
Yai wherefore and the whence of pie. 
After the manner of Topsy, the prac- 
tice of eating this pastry, once orig- 
inated, simply grew. Meat and fish 
pies seem to have first appeared early in the fourteenth 
century, and the idea of using fruit as a filling subse- 
quently evolved. Today, in America, pie baking flour- 
ishes among the arts culinary, and this despite the 
repeated attacks of cranks and food faddists who 
insist that “somebody likes it, so it must be wrong.” 

For a blue moon or longer, the arrival'of a stray 
faddist proclaiming the argument that Simple Simon, 
of nursery rhyme lore, was a nitwit because he sought 
to buy the wares of the pieman, has been eagerly 
awaited. As The Northwestern Miller goes to press, 
this faddist has not yet appeared. Nevertheless, the 
obvious and irrefutable reply to his argument is hereby 
released: Simon’s simplicity lay only in the fact that 
he came financially”~unprepared to buy the pieman’s 
merchandise. Sanely, he hankered for the pie; idioti- 
cally, he wanted it for nothing. He had no penny. 
His case was analogous to that of the five foolish 
virgins who had no oil. 

When the anti-pie propagandists first set up their 
hue and cry against this form of pastry, their “health” 
arguments were taken seriously in some quarters. But 
the woman in Des Moines kept on buying pie from 
her baker, or making it herself, and the man in the 
street continued to eat it, until, after some 





‘By ~fohn ‘P. Broderick 


“Cake likewise seems to be coming into its own. 
A recent writer has justly insisted that cakes are real 
foods. They should not be regarded solely as con- 
fections to tempt the jaded appetite, but for what 
they are—good sources of food essentials. To the 
charge that cakes are too ‘rich’ for many persons, it 
should be noted that as a general average these prod- 
ucts contain 1,500 calories to the pound, or only 25 
per cent more than the average bread. If we translate 
a culinary blend of flour and eggs with butter, fruits 
or nuts into terms of foodstuffs, the answer indicates 
proteins, fats, carbohydrates, mineral nutrients and 
vitamins. A slice of bread and butter is almost twice 
as rich in fat as ‘gold cake’ or ‘devil’s food.’ The day 
of reckoning has arrived. American pies and cakes 
will survive the ordeal of dietary criticism.” 


Without a Rival 


The Meridian Record remarks: 

“The great American pie stands without a rival. 
Furthermore, it is so wrapped up with sentiment that 
purveyors of food display it for its psychological effect. 
It is said that if an American man but sets his eye 
upon the crisp, flaky, brown surface of a pie, he waxes 
sentimental and is made tender and happy with 
thoughts of home and mother. 

“And there is no gainsaying the direct appeal of 
a real pie. Can any man gaze on the warm, glazed 
surface of a newly baked apple pie and not feel the 
anticipatory pangs of a consuming hunger that can 


only be assuaged with a piece of that very pie? Can 
any red-blooded man see a pumpkin pie sitting proudly 
in the place of honor at the Sunday dinner table, 
fragrant and golden brown, without feeling the ambi- 
tion to eat the entire pie himself? 

“And well they may say it’s a man’s dish. It is. 
Let the women have their teas, their macaroons, their 
toasted sandwiches of fragmentary proportions, but 
give a man a cup of coffee and a piece of pie. And 
if you must give him something better—give him two 
pieces of pie. 

“No New England breakfast is complete without 
pie, no Thanksgiving dinner is complete without ‘pun- 
kin’ pie, and no Christmas dinner without mince pie. 
We are a nation of pie enthusiasts. Let not the art 
diminish. To let such a noble branch of human en- 
deavor as pie making die an ignoble death would 
indeed be a public shame. Let us petition Congress 
to appoint a great pie commission the duty of which 
will be to guard, preserve and perpetuate, in all its 
gastronomic glory, the great American pie.” 


Three Times Daily 


In an editorial, entitled “We Approve This Con- 
spiracy,” the Marlboro Enterprise discusses pie in this 
fashion: 

“Here is the latest food conspiracy against the 
American people. The National Pie Bakers’ Associa- 
tion has determined upon an advertising campaign to 
make the American people eat pie three times a day. 

“Not a bad conspiracy, either, if you ask 
the average man or boy. There might easily 





years, when both parties were discovered to 
be enjoying good health, the pendulum of pub- 
lic opinion, laboriously hauled by the faddists 
over to their side, automatically became un- 
manageable and, swinging from their control, 
described an arc in the opposite direction. | 


General Press Attacks Faddists 


} 
The press, other than that of the bread- | 
stuffs industry, recently has very ably opposed 
the fallacies of the faddists. The Northwestern | 
Miller and American Baker, along with several 
other trade journals, has long been carrying on 
this warfare, and it is refreshing to find itself 
seconded by allies from the outside. So excel- | 
lent a paper as the Journal of the American 
Medical Association says editorially: 

“Pie is essentially an American dish. Until 
recently it shared, in certain quarters at least, 
the characteristic derogation that has often 
been directed at some of our national products 
and customs. Forgetting how our Yankee fore- 
fathers included pies as the veritable basis of 
their daily diet, the critics have sought to 
impugn this widely eaten American product 
and to assail its use. The dictionary has long 
defined pie as ‘prepared food baked either be- 
tween two layers or crusts of pastry or with 
only an upper or lower layer.’ The almost 
infinite variety of combinations with fruits, 
meats and what not that the use of flour in 
the ready-to-eat form of pie permits has served 
greatly to enhance the popularity of the edible 
food. 

“Of course there are pies and pies; yet the 
diversity of pastry cooks and their unlike tal- 
ents scarcely warrants the unfortunate repute | 
that pie has acquired in many quarters. Fore- 
most is the charge of indigestibility; but why 
the combination of flour with fat and fruit 
should preferably be in the form of bread and 
butter, with apple sauce or fruit jam, rather 
than as delectable apple or strawberry pies, is 
difficult to fathom. At any rate, the experts 
or ‘food specialists’ seem to be showing a 
change of heart and a revision of ideas. 





If Simple Simon 
Had Met 
This Pieman— 
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A Boy Bun Peddler of Peking 
Photo by Ewing Galloway, New York 





be a father and son movement of national 
scope, in harmony with this plan. 

“Only doctors here and there may kick. 
Some diet specialists may say that pie is un- 
wholesome, especially when eaten in quantity, 
and that three times a day is too often to in- 
dulge. The average American today, they will 
say, living a sedentary life, cannot digest all 
that pie as his active forefathers could. 

“This, however, isn’t necessarily an argu- 
ment against pie. There is another way of 
going about the problem. Why not start a 
campaign, in which the doctors could co-oper- 
ate, to bring the whole nation up to a state 
of rugged health in which it could both relish 
and digest pie three times a day?” 


Another Apple Pie Classic 


A recent issue of Baking Technology dis- 
cusses “Another Apple Pie Classic,” saying, 
in part: 

“It is good professional practice to set up 
| a straw man in order to shoot him full of 

holes. Writing for the Chef’s and Cook’s 
Journal, Tom Marvel uses this method in glori- 
fying the gastronomic and patriotic virtues of 
old-time apple pie. He bewails the passing 
of apple pie from Los Angeles when, as a 
matter of fact, the New Englanders who built 
California are still strong for the pie of their 
childhood. Here is Marvel’s ‘straw man.’ Look 
at him, and your pie appetite will demand 
immediate attention: 
} “‘In the dim and distant future, when 
historians begin to check the gifts America 
gave to civilization, maybe they will skip the 
‘Pullman car and the pocket flask; the football 
stadiums and synthetic gin. 

“*They may even pass by some musty copies 
of the Congressional Record in the ruined 
cornerstone of the Senate office building. 

“*But if they know their business they will 
not overlook the humble apple pie, if that 
supreme culinary masterpiece doesn’t become 
extinct before then.’ ” 
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HARRY SNYDER’S FINE SERVICE 

( FFICIAL promulgation by Secretary of Agricul- 

ture Jardine of the recommendation of the Food 
Standards Committee in the matter of changing mois- 
ture content of flour to comply with more scientific 
methods of determination represents a most satisfac- 
tory outcome of a long troublesome question. The 
change from thirteen and a half to fifteen per cent 
in permitted maximum moisture is, in fact, no change 
at all, since the higher factor is the precise equivalent 
of the lower, as determined by the discarded water 
oven method of finding. 

The Millers’ National Federation and several of its 
members rendered exceptional service to the industry 
in presenting evidence to the committee in charge, 
leading to this finally satisfactory decision. Simple 
justice, however, makes it necessary to concede the 
larger share of credit to Professor Harry Snyder, of 
Minneapolis, who, both in his admirable brief and by 
his assiduous attention to the whole subject, put all 
millers under new and greater obligation to him. 

Relatively few millers are aware of the constant 
value to the industry of this modest and unassuming 
friend. Probably a majority of the current trade 
literature on the side of white flour, much of it in daily 
use by millers, is the product of his mind and pen. 
For a score or more of years he has served the cause 
of milling without ostentation and with no prospect of 
reward other than satisfaction in work well done. 
The present case is but a single instance, a trifle more 
prominent perhaps because of the unusual attention 
attracted by this vexing question of moisture content. 
This industry has no more faithful and valuable friend 
than Professor Snyder. 


THE SAME THE WHOLE WORLD OVER 


LL about the world, wherever there are flour mills, 
their owners are struggling with the apparently 
unsolvable problem of making an operating profit in 
the face of surplus production which they themselves 
create. Millers in the United States and Canada are 
prone to regard their difficulties as peculiar to their 
own country and surroundings; yet replicas of them 
are found the world around, Occident and Orient and 
the islands of the seven seas. 

In the United Kingdom, report of the discussion 
at almost any meeting of the principal trade associa- 
tion might well serve for a transcript of proceedings 
of any meeting of the Millers’ National Federation, so 
similar are the problems of narrowing markets, excess 
production and unprofitable prices as the result of 
unrestrained competition. Schemes for price control, 
output restriction and increasing consumption by prop- 
aganda and publicity are there discussed at length, 
with the same inconclusive conclusions which charac- 
terize their consideration at meetings of millers at 
Chicago. 

In Japan, according to reports published in the 
news columns of this journal, similar conditions pre- 
vail, but, if plans do not wholly miscarry, there is 
a prospect that millers may be rather more successful 
in turning them to account. Apparently unrestrained 
by anything similar to the rigidity of American law 
against trade agreements, principal Japanese millers 
are now bound in a pact, supported by deposits of 
cash, to restrict their production to certain stated 
rates of activity. Millers of that empire have long 
experienced great difficulty in maintaining domestic 
prices at a fairly profitable level, while export flour 
markets suffer severely as a result of competition from 
mills of other countries. The present effort is to cor- 
rect both faults by limiting production. 

In Australia, millers with a limited home market 
have found their chief difficulty in inability to secure 
a satisfactory return from their exported surplus, par- 
ticularly that portion destined to Egypt and the 
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Mediterranean. Attempts have been made to solve the 
problem through creation of a federal flour pool to 
deal with the export situation through control of the 
trade and allocation of markets and quantities to be 
exported. The scheme apparently resembles a similar 
effort made in this country shortly after the close of 
the war, but abandoned after a few months of un- 
satisfactory operation. 

Everywhere the difficulty is that flour production 
is organized on a twenty-four hour basis of operation 
while flour consumption is equal to no more than a 
twelve-hour grind. This willfully created surplus, ap- 
parently necessitated by production costs, is destruc- 
tive of industrial prosperity wherever flour milling has 
attained high commercial development. Having them- 
selves created the difficulty, millers everywhere are 
seeking artificial means to overcome it. Nowhere, 
seemingly, is the simple and natural corrective given 
consideration. This obviously is voluntarily to reduce 
production to requirements; or, put in another way, 
to sell flour only when the price yields a satisfactory 
return at the rate of mill operation justified by cur- 
rent disposition of products. 


MARKET HISTORY AND ITS MORAL 
* PXLUCTUATIONS in Wheat Futures” is the title 

of a special report issued by the Grain Futures 
Administration surveying the movement of speculative 
wheat prices in the early part of 1925. It was, it will 
be recalled, the violent changes in quotations during 
that period due to inordinate speculation that resulted 
in the establishment of supervision by “business con- 
duct committees” of the principal grain exchanges. 

The report, which contains voluminous data cover- 
ing trading activities and their effect on prices, fur- 
nishes official confirmation of the activities of certain 
large speculators and the manner in which they 
churned the market to the great injury of proper 
hedging, as follows: 

“On March 4 one trader, in switching from a 
long to a short position, sold during the day 
8,200,000 bushels of May wheat, and the closing 
price that day was 74% cents below the close of 
the previous day. On March 6 one trader sold 
2,200,000 bushels; the net sales of six other 
traders amounted to 4,575,000 bushels, and the 
price that day declined 11% cents. On March 
13 one trader sold 3,000,000 bushels; seven other 
traders together sold to the extent of 6,110,000 
bushels and the price declined 143%4 cents. On 
March 17 one trader sold 3,085,000 bushels and 
another 2,240,000 bushels, while a third bought 
3,200,000 bushels and the price that day declined 
11% cents. On March 30 one trader sold 3,000,- 
000 bushels; five other traders together sold 
3,575,000 bushels and the price declined 1042 
cents. There were other days on which large 
purchases and large price changes occurred, 
though not so extreme.” 

Market operations of the type thus described obvi- 
ously are destructive of the whole value of futures 
markets as insurance in the actual assembling, con- 
version and distribution of wheat and its products. It 
was because of them that legitimate activities, such as 
flour milling, finally were forced to join in the general 
public criticism of grain exchanges and insist upon 
immediate adoption of measures to restrict speculation 
and thus restore option trading to something approach- 
ing its proper functions. Strong preference was ex- 
pressed for regulatory action by the exchanges them- 
selves rather than by government interference. Action 
by the Millers’ National Federation in April, 1925, 
finally brought the situation to an issue and led to 
the establishment of the conduct committees, which 
now are functioning with a degree of success which 
promises ultimate complete solution of the problem. 

Concerning these committees, the Grain Futures 
Administration says in its report: 

“The creation of a business conduct committee is 
undoubtedly a most far-reaching progressive step and 
this plan of preventing wide and unwarranted price 
fluctuations and excessive speculative trading and 
manipulation should be given a fair trial before re- 
sorting to more drastic regulatory measures.” 

The single danger to the success of this trial and 
the establishment of “more drastic regulatory meas- 
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ures” lies in the passing of public interest and growth 
within the exchanges of a belief that the storm has 
passed and restrictive activities no longer are neces- 
sary. This would be doubly damaging, for the restora- 
tion of the evils of the old order inevitably would 
result in new and probably effective demands for over- 
turning the whole present marketing system in favor 
of dangerous co-operative experiments and, not im- 
probably, government supervision, or even control, of 
prices. 





ENGLAND'S EVIL POLITICIANS 


T is most ,unfortunate that a clique of British poli- 

ticians and the sensational press, as represented 
by the Daily Mail, should choose this particular time 
to serve their own political interests by attempts to 
stir up feeling against America because of the war 
debt settlement. Their efforts so coincide with similar 
activities by distracted French politicians as to lead 
inevitably to the belief that they are acting in collu- 
sion. If, as appears, this is the beginning of a com- 
mon effort to place blame upon America for Europe’s 
accumulating financial difficulties, the scheme may 
easily get out of hand and shake the foundations of 
British and American friendship. 

This country has been disposed to view with char- 
itable eyes the cumulative results of the deceit of the 
French people by their ineffectual political leaders. 
Floundering in a financial morass of their own crea- 
tion, they apparently have no recourse save to seek 
to place the blame on the American debt. It does not 
matter that France has not yet paid one cent on the 
debt; it does not matter that the pending settlement 
entirely cancels the vast sums advanced to France 
during the war and barely represents the post-war 
loans, including hundreds of millions owed for Ameri- 
can surplus military supplies with which France 
seeded Europe with the germs of new wars. Holding 
this country at fault serves the interest of French 
politicians; hence they are doing it with no thought of 
the future. 

Much of the present pitiable condition of French 
finance is due to surviving belief that the victor in 
war is repaid with spoils. France has not yet come to 
realize that the destruction wrought by modern war- 
fare leaves no spoils and that the victor is impover- 
ished equally with the vanquished. It cannot rid itself 
of the vision of France enriched by conquest. Having 
lived on and deceived its own people with this hope 
only to find conquered nations unable to pay, it turns 
on America with cries of Shylock. 

It is impossible for the Continental mind to see 
the United States as other than rich, fat and stupid. 
It cannot realize that this country was impatient of 
the blind political and racial prejudices of which the 
war was engendered and that America paid, both in 
blood and treasure, for Europe’s political and military 
archaisms, with which this country had nothing to do. 
Involved against its wish, it fought to free itself from 
entanglement in European hatreds, and would now, 
of its own wish, remain free from them. 

This nation is neither fat nor stupid. It is aware 
that cancellation of war debts and advance of yet 
more billions, so ardently desired by European poli- 
ticians, would not have lessened the hatred of this 
country. On the contrary, it would have resulted only 
in the proceeds of its mistaken generosity being used 
to create new racial strifes, preparation for new wars 
and renewed involvement of this nation in the animosi- 
ties of Europe. As the matter now stands, America 
has canceled a quarter of the British debt, all of the 
war portion of that of France, and an even greater 
amount of the borrowings of minor states. In return, 
its name is hissed and it is placarded as “USurer.” 

. These actions are not greatly resented as they come 
from people of other races. More is expected of 
England, which, true to her highest traditions, ennobled 
herself in war, argued a fair peace and stood to pay 
the bill as a man and a nation should. It is the 
greater pity that, with all of this gloriously accom- 
plished, there should now be permitted a campaign to 
inspire hatred of America in the interest of internal 
politics and to serve the cause of new schemes in 
European diplomacy. Surely the sound heart of Eng- 
land will remain true under this sinful effort to under- 
mine Anglo-Saxon friendship. 













































































































Hie Weeks PLour @urput| 


The following table shows the flour output 


at principal milling centers, 


figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

July 25 July 26 


NORTHWEST— 


July 24 July 17 
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Domestic Demand.—Declines in prices last week brought scattered book- 


24 
ings from both bakers and jobbers whose requirements had not been satis- 


1925 19 




















Minneapolis ... 230,257 206,345 248,633 232,500 
aE RP 8,572 7,876 9,510 6,738 ‘ “a sigh a 
Duluth-Superior 16.815 19,195 19,030 17.855 fied at the lower levels prevailing earlier in the season, but on the whole th 
Outside mills*. .134,288 195,337 222,651 214,653 flour market was comparatively inactive. The decline in 
Totals ....389,932 428,763 499,824 471,746 wheat was taken by the trade to be confirmation of 
SOUTHWEST— bearish sentiments, though the downward movement was 
Raneee City. .t00se0 518, a00 ot eee eet not sufficient to induce any great volume of buying. 
Wichita ....... 46,531 46,442 37, 2 . 4 
“Sap 83,712 34,139 23,646 19,393 - Export Trade—Low grades of both American and 
St. Joseph ..,.. 63,262 50,532 45,497 45,688 Canadian flours are in fairly good strength owing to a 
Omaha ....... 24,680 20,125 19,903 20,94 . 
Outside milist, 317.465 293,396 232,911 247,086 consistent demand from abroad, but the export market 
eS 2 is limited. The exchange situation has had an adverse 
fy . . . . 
je on a a a soe ttc — effect upon trading with some countries. Mediterranean 
a} , AND SOUTHERN— ‘ ‘ me 
goatee. aie 27,800 22,300 27,800 23,500 and West Indies markets are taking moderate quantities of export patent. A 
Outsidet 48,100 27,500 44,200 40,300 much better volume of flour has been sold to go abroad this season than in the 
Toledo ........ 38,000 30,500 39,900 26,000 ‘od of last a aie eke 2 a un 1 bast 
Outsidef . 39,707 19,400 32,670 66,211 same period of last year, and exporters look forward to a still larger business 
Indianapolis 8,626 Bi senttas on'hes as soon as market conditions stabilize. 
Southeast ..... SUSIE 50, VSS Soe eee Production.—Southwestern mills are rapidly increasing production, and 
Totals ....249,448 159,534 282,883 250,355 appear to be approaching capacity output. Kansas City mills operated last 
Pacer COAST— 92.800 1,088 35,600 week at 88 per cent of capacity, against a 10-year average of 68. Central 
Seattle ......., 26,606 27.524 20,830 30,552 states mills began grinding on the new crop, and there was a sudden upturn 
Tacoma ....... 30,739 33,183 19,783 21,831 in flour output, coincident with a tremendous wheat buying movement. Mills 
Totals . 57,845 83,007 47,695 87,883 of the St. Louis district also showed a marked increase over the previous 
Buffalo ........ 215,953 207,959 194,429 147,279 week’s production. Shipping instructions are reporte be in more satis- 
Chicago ....... 37,000 39,000 36,000 38,000 P 0 Shipping s reported to tis 


Milwaukee 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mill§ at. various points. 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


factory volume. 

Flour Prices.—Mill quotations have worked lower during the past week, 
and average 10@25c under those of July 20. 

Millfeed.—Slackening demand has weakened millfeed, and except in the 
Northwest, where mills hold prices firm, there has been an average decline 
of $1 ton during the past week. 


7,200 3,800 


The 





N HWEST— July 26 July 26 
erect ny ea a. European Markets by Cable 
St. Paul ......+-. 39 36 43 27 Lonvon, Eno., July 27.—(Special Cable)—Owing to the lack of con- 
eee ': a + e = fidence in present prices, forward business is at a complete standstill, with 
; : te = on nated — limited spot sales at the old level. There is an improved demand for low 
Average ..... 45 46 50 46 grade flours and feeds, generally at slightly higher prices. Canadian tops are 
SOUTHWEST offered at 47@48s per 280 lbs ($8.01@8.18 bbl), exports at 45@46s ($7.67 
Kansas City ...... 86 76 78 74 @7.84 bbl), Kansas exports at 44s ($7.50 bbl), American milled Manitobas at 
Lela Ue a Pe y+ 46s 6d ($7.93 bbl), American low grades at 30s ($5.11 bbl), Argentine at 
St. Joseph .......110 106 96 95 22s 6d ($3.84 bbl), Australians at 42s ($7.16 bbl), and home milled straight 
Omaha .......... 90 73 73 84 run at equal to 45s 6d ($7.76 bbl), c.i-f. 
Outside millst - ed - ad Amsterdam.—Buyers are holding off, as forward prices are considered 
Average ..... 89 82 68 75 too high and nearly every one is expecting lower levels. The uncertainty re- 
aires , ' -RN— garding crop developments engenders a cautious attitude. Mills offer Kansas 
at a rt ~~ 43 36 tops for July-August shipment at $8.40@8.50 per 100 kilos ($7.48@7.58 bbl), 
Outsidet ....... 55 31 50 46 straights at $8.10 ($7.22 bbl), Canadian exports, old crop, at $8.60@8.80 
by ~ eea - 2 oS +H ($7.66@7.84 bbl), new crop, $8.10@8.30 ($7.22@7.39), Belgian at $8.40 ($7.48 
Indianapolis ..... 43 35 46 50 bbl), and home milled, delivered, for prompt shipment, at $8.60 ($7.66 bbl). 
Southeast ........ 55 35 76 59 Hamburg.—The home market is firm. Buyers are only supplying their 
seit bane 55 39 64 62 immediate needs, although stocks are generally very low. There is a better 
fea i demand for rye flour, owing to the fear of crop damage by rain. American 
PE ne coastT— 96 11 67 and Canadian flours are neglected. There is some demand for English flour 
BN icc yseaes OO 52 40 58 for delivery before Aug. 1, when the new duties begin. Canadian exports 
PROOMA! 0010550200 54 58 35 38 are quoted for July-August shipment at $8.90@9.10 per 100 kilos ($7.93@ 
init 63 4B 28 61 8.10 bbl), for August-September at $8.85 ($7.88 bbl), Kansas patents at 
SEER cas cinvcnne Of 87 82 79 $8.05@8.35 ($7.17@7.44 bbl), English patents at $8.64@9.60 ($7.70@8.55 bbl), 
oo eee 92 97 90 95 home milled at $11.45@11.60 ($10.20@10.33 bbl), and rye flour at $7.55@8.10 
Milwaukee ....... oe oe hy . 32 ($6.73@7.22 bbl). 
“inneenta, Dakota, lows, and Mousane Copenhagen.—There is a good demand on spot. Forward business is at 
Ny eel oe see ee a canal, Conatinn tops a quoted at $9.45 per 100 kilos ($8.42 bbl), 
tSouthwestern mills outside of centers exports at $8.80 ($7.84 bbl), and Texas patents at $8.40 ($7.48 bbl). 


named 


{Mills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 


in that city. 


{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 


C. F. G. RarKes. 





Active Export Business in Southwest 





Wheat Stocks and Movement 
Ne 


Russell's 


as follows, 
Movement, July 


Commercial 
United States wheat stocks and 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Kansas City, Mo., July 27.—(Special Telegram)—Millers of the South- 
west are much interested in the substantially increased interest in southwest- 
ern flour shown by United Kingdom buyers. Cabling is more active than at 
any time for many months, and fair sales are being made. In instances, these 
amount to parcels of several thousand bags. 


estimates 
movement 


ws 


1-10 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 Representative prices on standard straights are 43s, London, with 3d more 
— ae ema. See See being asked for shipment to other ports. Glasgow was sold yesterday at 43s 
Imports ............. 1208 "041 "143 6d. Only Oklahoma and southern Kansas mills can compete at these prices, 

Stocks from July 10— i the cost of wheat at Kansas City being too high. Business with the Continent 
At terminals ........ 17,671 28,874 36,073 also is moving in fair volume, with sales at around 21 guilders, Amsterdam. 
At country elevators, - 

mills and in transit. 24,035 26,077 36,923 Harvey E. Yanris. 








Closing prices of 


IN EUTURES MAARKETS 





grain futures at leading 


option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
) eee 142% 143% 170 154% 
re 141% 142% 168% 154% 
Ban+cens Be 140% 164% 152 
ee 139% 140 162 149% 
141% 141% 162% 161% 
Decent 142% 142% 162% 153% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
Diswaaee 134% 135% 142 141% 
SS eae 133% 134% 141% 141% 
22. 131% 133 139 139% 
BO scckds 131 132% 138% 138% 
Bais anieae 133 133% 138% 140 
BOs veaet 134% 134% 139% 140% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
July July Oct July Sept. 
ry 159 143% 143% 140% 
arr 157% 143 %& 141% 1394 
22. 155 142 140% 137% 
Ee etsecs 155 % 141% 138% 135%, 
ee 157 144% 139% 136%, 
a - 157% 145% 142 1381 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
July July Oct. Aug. Sept. 
eae 172% 160% 148% 149 
Didxetes 170% 158% 149% 150 
22. 170% 157% 149% 150 
SEY 170% 159 147% 148} 
Tate 169% 157% 147% 1481 
ery 173% ae ee 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
July July Sept July Sept. 
eanthese 81% 86% 82% 85% 
ee 76% 84% cece 82%, 
22 75% 82% 79% 81 
23. 75% 82% 79% 814, 
Cee 76% 83% 80% 82 
Sept: 77% 85% 82% 837, 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
July July Sept. July Sept 
ry 40% 42% 40% 405, 
| eee 40 42% 40 40: 
22. 40 42% 39% 40 
BB. vcave 40% 424 39 5% 40%, 
BO eaan <2 41% 42% 40% 411, 
Beeaneee 42 44% 41% 42 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
July July Sept. July Sep. 
eT 106% 108 105% 106 
Bhsceses 106% 108% 1045 105%s 
22....+- 104% 106% 102% 103 °% 
err 102 104 101 101% 
| Pere 103% 105% 102% 102% 
ane 105% 107 103% 104% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
eer 249 249 245% 248% 
| Ferre 248% 248% 245% 248% 
Seicsvoy Dee 250% 247% 250% 
| errr 249% 261 249% 252 
SQ. cvsas 251% 252% 250% 253 
oe 255 255% 253% 256% 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 


Receipts, 


shipments and stocks of wheat 


flour in the principal distributing centers for 


the week ending July 24, in barrels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 5 9 233 249 oe o¢ 
Kansas City .. 19 19 133 148 ae ot 
New York .... 246 225 65 87 255 252 
ae 24 25 19 6 in oe 
Baltimore .... 24 29 oe i oe .* 
Philadelphia. . 23 43 20 40 120 112 
Milwaukee 34 50 1 12 i oe 
Dul.-Superior.. 145 150 155 170 285 227 
*Buffalo ...... 174 78 ° oe +e 
tNashville Se 14 28 


*Receipts by lake 


only. tFigures for 10 


days ending July 21. 





Flour Production and Movement 


Russell's 
United States 


Commercial 
flour production and move- 


News estimaies 


ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 


Week ending July 10. 


Previous week 
July 1-10 
Imports— 
July 1-10 
Exports— 
July 1-10 





1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 


2,081 2,072 2,063 
2,306 2,520 3,240 
--. 8,234 3,332 3,683 
sos eee 1 
eee 150 255 286 








packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent 
Spring first clear 


Hard winter short patent 


Hard winter straight 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short paten 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, July 27. (Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 !bs, 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
eerreryerT $8.30@ 8.90 $9.05@ 9.40 §$....@.... $8.60@ 9.10 $9.50@ 9.75 $9.10@ 9.60 tt$9.00@ 9.25 $9.75@10.00 $10.25@10.40 $8.65@ 9.20 $8.50@ °.00 
ri a 7.95@ 8.60 8.65@ 8.90 rey eas 8.25@ 8.75 8.90@ 9.00 8.60@ 9.25 tt8.50@ 8.76 9.00@ 9.50 8.85 @10.15 8.35@ 8.65 -@ ..+: 
6.90@ 7.40 7.05@ 7.15 roe eee 7.25@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.70 7.75@ 8.40 Ter, 7.75@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.15 cece @Mecce vee @ oo 
enna 7.15@ 7.60 S sre 7.25@ 7.60 7.25@ 7.75 7.90@ 8.25 7.50@ 7.90 7.75@ 8.00 8.25@ 8.75 7.85@ 8.00 7.80@ 8.10 8.00@ 8.25 
eee eee 6.65@ 7.00 o@uiuee 6.65@ 7.10 6.75@ 7.256 7.40@ 8.00 7.15@ 7.60 7.25@ 7.50 7.75@ 8.25 wee Geiss 7.835@ 7.80 ove ® woes 
eee ccses 6.00@ 6.25 Pee 5.60@ 6.05 6.00@ 6.40 Aer ee vows Gewese re ery er rrr, eri aoe ¥Me cae or 
Sp erade 6.95@ 7.30 oe Beess --@. 7.50@ 7.80 8.90@ 9.00 Ter, ivee 7.15@ 7.40 ee), ST 7.75@ 8.40 7.40@ 7.80 9.00@ 9.25 
060%) 6.06 on 6.35@ 6.70 eS Per --@. 6.75@ 7.20 ve 60 Qe cee 6.75@ 7.50 *6.15@ 6.40 *7.00@ 7.75 7.00@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.40 7.75@ 8.25 
eek s ehe'e 6.00@ 6.25 ers ee sate 6.10@ 6.50 ve oe Beovs Ter. eee Pere Sees Pee 6.75@ 7.10 ee Pea 7.00@ 7.60 
6.10@ 6.60 6.20@ 6.60 oo @.. er 6.80@ 6.90 6.80@ 7.25 6.65@ 6.90 7.00@ 7.25 7.10@ 7.25 --@. @. 
4.00@ 4.40 4.10@ 4,30 Bs vice evn Sere 4.65@ 4.75 coco Diwee 4.75@ 56.00 6.50@ 6.75 5.00@ 5.05 -@.. @. 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ..$8.50@ 9.20 ««++@ 8.70 PON kee vceas Bese cece $7.75@ 8.00 Spring top patent{...$....@9.00 $....@9.15 Spring first clear{ -$....@7.40 $6.95 
Straight .......; 6.00@ 6.50 «e+.@ 7.30 DE Wedd avse 8.90@ 9.20 9.70@10.00 Ontario 90% patentst. 5.86@6.00 ....@.... Spring exports§ .......... 46s 04 er 
SS Oe 6.00@ 6.60 7.10@ 17.25 Montana ....... 8.50@ 8.90 9.50@ 9.75 Spring second patent ....@8.50 ....@8.55 Ontario exports§ ......... 41s 0d 


*Includes near-by straights. 
ttNew crop 20@7T5c less. 


jutes. 





tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William 


basis. {98-lb jutes. 
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URGES LEGAL ACTION AGAINST 
TRADUCER OF BREAD 


Kansas City, Kansas, 
July 6, 1926. 


Editor The Northwestern Miller: 

I am inclosing an excerpt from an 
article appearing in the June 26 issue 
of the Literary Digest under the caption 
of “What One Traveler Eats.” The arti- 
cle is a reprint from “Good Health,” a 
Battle Creek, Mich., publication to which 
it was contributed by a Dr. Corsan. 

I am bringing this article to your at- 
tention because it impresses me as being 
a peculiarly pernicious bit of propaganda 
directed against the baking and milling 
industries. And it must be acknowl- 
edged that the cumulative attacks of 
these horse-fly hygienists and dietitians, 
inasmuch as they are issued and, because 
of the gross misuse and misapplication 
of the title “Doctor,” often accepted as 
authoritative pronouncements, are having 
a derogatory effect on the consumption 
of the products of the mill and the bak- 
ery. A disconcerting fact is that in most 
cases these attacks are covert, indirect 
and craftily inferential, or they are 
statements the truth or falsity of which 
cannot be proved, and therefore they 
leave the miller and the baker without a 
mcans of redress. 

But in this case, this Dr. Corsan, in 
his dietetic obsession, has plainly over- 
stepped himself. He has made the overt 
statement that white bread “is inexcus- 
able poison,” a maliciously false and 
libelous statement if ever there was one, 
and a statement, it seems to me, that 
offers a splendid opportunity to get these 
fellows by the scruff of their necks and 
shake their teeth loose. 

Why not make a legal case against this 
fellow? The bakers can’t lose. All the 
doctor dietitians in the country couldn’t 
convince a common-sense, hard-headed 
jury that white bread, the kind they sub- 
sisted on from their cradle days, is “in- 
excusable poison,” and, if the case were 
handled adroitly, cleverly press-agented 
and so on, the novelty of the procedure 
would attract public interest and give 
the bakers a splendid opportunity to 
show the people just how much better 
than ever before they are making the 
old staff of life. And, incidentally, it 
offers the opportunity to hook one of 
these predatory sharks who have been 
seeking to tear the vitals from the mill- 
ing and baking industries. Why not 
teach them to adopt another fetish, or 
at least to be more cautious and circum- 
spect? 

Oh Baker, oh Miller, where are thy 
combined stingers? 

I. E,. Drrrenperrer. 
+ 7 


“DOCTOR” CORSAN’S INTEREST- 
ING IDEAS ON DIET 


Although I sometimes eat things I do 
not like, when I visit at friends’ houses 
while I am traveling, there is one thing 
I never will eat anywhere and that is 
white bread, for that is such inexcusable 
poison. When I was in Louisville last 
summer, I had occasion to enter a gro- 
cery store. I noticed a large barrel of 
wheat. 

“How queer!” I thought to myself, 
“selling pure wheat for chicken food.” 

Just then two or three women entered 
the store. Each ordered a half peck of 
wheat. The grocer took his measure and 
filled it level; then turned the measured 
wheat into a machine that looked like a 
co‘fee-grinding machine, pressed a but- 
ton, and presently came out fresh 
ground, whole wheat flour. Thus I saw 
an old idea of mine carried out to the 
letter, Perhaps some day a manufac- 
turer will make such a machine for home 
use, when we will be able to grind our 
own grains. Then, again, I have come 
across one or two shops in my travels 
that make fresh peanut butter for you 
while you wait, apparently using a some- 
what similar machine. 


When I carry a lunch with me out into 
the country, I go to a delicatessen store 
in town and get a loaf of European 
black bread, or, if I cannot buy that, I 
buy the dark rye. Then I make sand- 
wiches of this bread, using peanut butter 
and honey, or sliced tomatoes, lettuce, 
bananas, celery, romaine, or watercress 
with olive oil. 

When my wife and I are able to secure 
a little apartment of two or three rooms 
for the two or three weeks we are in each 
city, we are always delighted over our 
good fortune. Then we can visit the 
market, meet the farmers of the district, 
and buy sweet potatoes, honey, apple 
butter, apple-juice, all kinds of fresh 
fruits and green vegetables. 


Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: I noted your article in the July 
14 issue of The Northwestern Miller, un- 
der the caption, “Panhandling for the 
Picnic.” 

In defense of a practice that has been 
in existence for a number of years by 
the entertainment committee of the Mer- 
chant Bakers’ Club I feel it my duty to 
enlighten you on the above matter. At 
no time has our club solicited funds 
from the millers or other supply houses 
who are not represented in our asso- 
ciate membership unless at the sugges- 
tion of that business’ local representa- 
tive. It seems to me that your article 
was written without any knowledge of 
the real circumstances. 

Your article conveys the idea that the 
letter of the entertainment committee to 
our club was sent out promiscuously, 
whereas the truth of the matter is that 
only such firms as contributed to this 
fund last year received one of these let- 
ters. For your information I am in- 
closing a page from our program of last 
year listing the names of the firms which 
did contribute. The six firms that are 
starred are not associate members of 
our club, but we did receive a check 
from them last year. I will be pleased 
if you will inform me of any mill that 
has been solicited, aside from this list. 

In fairness to both baker and asso- 
ciate members of our club I believe an 
apology is due them. : 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert H. B. Wurreroor, 
Business Manager Merchant Bakers’ 
Club, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The list of last year’s subscribers ac- 
companying Mr. Whitefoot’s communica- 
tion is given below, the stars indicating 
nonmember subscribers: 

*Bay State Milling Lawrenceburg Roll- 

Co. er Mills 
Century Machine Joe Lowe Co. 

Co. Lyon Milling Co. 
Cincinnati Bakers’ John Mueller Co. 

Supply Co. Macbayer Co. 
*Commander Mill H. Nagel & Son 


Co. Oswald & Taube Co. 
J. H. Day Co. Pillsbury Flour 
Early & Daniels Mills Co. 

George F. Eaton Procter & Gamble 

Co. Co. 

Felss Flour Mill Co. Ruehlmann Flour 
The Fleischmann Co. 

Co. ‘ Sunland Sales Co- 
General Tire Co. operative Associa- 
*Gooch Mill & tion 


Elevator Co. 
C. C. Groff & Son 
*International Mill- 


Triumph Mfg. Co. 
*United Mills Cor- 
poration 


ing Co. Washburn Crosby 
*Kansas Flour Co. 

Mills Co. Minneapolis Milling 
L. Krebbs Co. 


Louckwood Mfg. Co. 





SECTIONAL MEETINGS OF 
RETAIL BAKERS HELD 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The Associated Bakers 
of America recently held two well at- 
tended sectional meetings at Dixon and 
Kewanee, Ill. Approximately 150 bakers 
were present at the Dixon meeting on 
July 13. John M. Hartley and George 
Chussler, Jr., were among those who 
spoke. Mr. Hartley took for his subject 
the benefits to be derived by installing 
high speed mixers. Mr. Chussler spoke 
of the association’s activities. A demon- 
stration of the basic sweet dough was 
given by H. Kind, of The Fleischmann 
Co., H. J. Schinkel, also of this company, 
speaking on sales promotion. The dem- 
onstration was held in Beier’s Bakery, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


for which official crop estimates have been issued. For 1926 the yield is 


(ie: one country, the Netherlands, can be added this week to the list 


estimated at 5,475,000 bus, against 5,743,000 last year, a decrease of 
268,000. These quantities are so small that they do not materially affect totals 
for Europe, but are of interest as a further indication of the somewhat re- 


duced output of that continent. 


Official estimates of rye production for eight European countries indicate 
a reduction of 18 per cent, compared with last year, and the North American 


production of rye will be smaller. 


It is too early for reliable information on 


the prospects of the European potato crop. 
Receipts of new winter wheat at United States primary markets, which 
began before the end of June, have now reached very substantial proportions, 


and this grain has been going out freely for export. 


North America is now 


providing something like 80 per cent of the world shipments, which on the 


average are being very well maintained. 


Indeed, arrivals of wheat and flour 


in Europe since June 1 have been larger than in any previous seven weeks 


period during the present crop year. 


quantities. 


Argentina continues to ship moderate 
Australia has shipped over 900,000 bus in the last two weeks, 


which is hard to understand. Shipments from other sources have materially 


declined. 


The carry-over in the United States has been estimated by the govern- 


ment at 60,205,000 bus, compared with 83,920,000 last year. 
Adding to the crop and the carry-over 


was returned as 669,335,000 bus. 


The 1925 crop 


imports of wheat and flour of approximately 16,730,000 bus, the total avail- 


able supplies for the year were 769,985,000 bus. 


Deducting from these the 


exports of wheat and flour of 105,475,000 bus, and also the carry-over this 
year of 16,205,000, domestic disappearance is indicated to have been 604,- 
305,000 bus, which is below the recent average and below the theoretical 


estimate of requirements. 


It will be well to keep Russia in mind, and also to weigh carefully the 
probabilities of any export program that may be announced for that country. 
Last autumn, Russia was not much in the mind of the general trade, and a 
good deal of disturbance was caused by the official announcement that exports 


during the crop year might exceed 110,000,000 bus. 


Instead of reaching any 


such figures, actual exports to date have been only 22,000,000 bus, or one fifth 


of the declared exportable surplus. 


It is not necessary to conclude that the 


Soviet authorities disingenuously attempted to impress or deceive the outside 


world, or even that they were content with a wild guess. 


Difficulties were en- 


countered upon which it is evident they had not calculated. The supplies of 
general goods in Russia were not sufficient to go around. After the larger 
centers had secured what they could afford to buy, there was a deficient 
supply for country districts, and the peasants would not part with more 


of their wheat than they could exchange for articles they needed. 


If similar 


conditions should exist this year, the movement of wheat from farms probably 


will again be sluggish. 


It is represented, however, that there has been some 
improvement in fundamental conditions. 


The 1925 crop of Russia, including principal Asiatic territories, was re- 
turned as 577,072,000 bus, which was. 90 per cent above the average of the 
preceding five years, but only about 85 per cent of the 1909-13 average, which 
was 684,000,000. Even allowing for the increase in rye and potatoes, it 
would be surprising if Russia could spare 110,000,000 bus out of a crop of 
577,072,000, when her average exports were only 165,000,000 bus in 1909-13. 

So far as the crop of the present year is concerned, a fractional increase 
in total acreage has been reported, and the condition of the growing crop has 


consistently been represented as slightly above average. 


In the surplus pro- 


ducing districts of southern Russia the condition has been better than in other 


portions, and the increase in acreage occurred in these districts. 


The crop 


may or may not equal that of last year, when the yield was higher than usual, 
but on the foundation of last year’s crop Russia might be in a somewhat bet- 


ter position to export this year. 
create buying power abroad. 


She has great need to export, in order to 








through the courtesy of George and A. 
Bier. V. Kranz, of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., also spoke. 

About 125 bakers attended the meet- 
ing at Kewanee on July 15. Wasco 
Rogula, of the North Home Bakery, was 
responsible for securing a hall and for 
the luncheon which was served. The 
program was practically the same as at 
Dixon. A demonstration was given, short 
talks were made by Mr. Hartley and 
Mr. Chussler, and Mr. Schinkel also 
spoke on merchandising. He brought out 
that many bakers thought that the basic 
sweet dough was a costly proposition. 
The demonstrations showed, however, 
that bakers could make products from 
this dough and scale them lighter, giving 
greater yield and greater profit, at the 
same time producing high quality goods. 

A meeting was also held at Decatur on 
July 20, at which time the executive 
committee met to discuss association af- 
fairs. 





POOL MEN TO VISIT AUSTRALIA 

Winnirec, Man.—C. H. Burnell, pres- 
ident of the Manitoba wheat pool, will 
make a trip to Australia, starting di- 
rectly after the conclusion of the annual 
meeting of shareholders at Brandon this 
week, H. W. Wood, president of the 
Alberta wheat pool, George MclIvor, the 
pool’s western selling agent, Calgary, and 
G. W. Robertson, secretary of the Sas- 
katchewan wheat pool, will accompany 
him. The object of the Australian tour 
is to look into the possibility of organiz- 
ing an international grain pool. The 
party will also visit China and Japan, 
where they will study grain marketing 
in the chief oriental centers. 


WASHBURN CROSBY STARTS 
NEW KANSAS CITY MILL 


Kansas Criry, Mo.—The output of 
Kansas City mills will be increased sub- 
stantially by the starting early this week 
of the new 3,500-bbl plant just completed 
for the Washburn Crosby Co. and the 
resumption of activity by the Bulte plant 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Corporation. 
The new mill gives the Washburn Crosby 
Co. a total capacity in Kansas City of 
6,500 bbls daily. It was built by the 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

The Bulte mill, with 1,850 bbls capac- 
ity, has been operated only a few weeks 
since the completion of the new 3,000-bb! 
mill of the Kansas Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion in North Kansas City about two 
years ago. It started operations the 
middle of last week. 





CUBAN TRADE SITUATION 
DESCRIBED AS UNCERTAIN 


An exporter who is in close contact 
with the Cuban trade informs The 
Northwestern Miller that the situation in 
Cuba is rather uncertain at present, 
owing to the low price obtainable for 
sugar. He urges that millers exercise 
great caution in extending credit to buy- 
ers. He writes that sellers show consid- 
erable ignorance of the character of flour 
required in the different places, because 
of variations in climate and water and 
the kinds of bread used. In his opinion 
the argument that each mill makes the 
best flour is overdone, and no longer 
convincing as a selling point. 
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London, the export flour trade of the 

United States and Canada loses one 
of its oldest, firmest and wisest friends 
in Great Britain, who at all times and 
under all circumstances stood forth con- 
spicuously in defense of the rights justly 
due to imported flour and freely gave 
the benefit of his sound judgment, long 
experience and fine intelligence to its 
support when it was threatened with un- 
fale discrimination. 

Originally. in the grain importing busi- 
ness, Mr. Pillman became identified with 
flour importing when it was, as far as 
American flour was concerned, a new 
thing. This was in 1879, when flour from 
the United States first began to make 
its impress upon the British markets. 
Six years later he established the firm of 
Pillman & Phillips, of which Percy E. 
Phillips was the junior partner. 

It was only two or three years there- 
after that I first met him in his office 
in London, when I was impressed by his 
sagacity as well as his sincerity and 
courtesy. From this meeting dates a 
most valued personal and _ business 
friendship which lasted as long as he 
lived, marked by many meetings, both 
in England and America, the last of 
which was in. London in 1922, the occa- 
sion being a most delightful luncheon at 
the Trocadero given me by the British 
flour importers. I recall walking from 
this happy event with Mr. Pillman, and 
he then expressed the hope of being able 
to visit America again to meet his 
friends there, all of whom he held in 
cordial remembrance. This hope was 
never to be realized. 

The task of a pioneer in business is 
rarely easy. In London, and especially 
in the City, where the lines of demarca- 
tion are strictly drawn and precedent 
has such a strong influence, it is doubly 
hard. A grain merchant had a distinct 


[i the death of Joseph C. Pillman, 


and recognized status when, in 1885, Mr. 
Pillman began business on his own ac- 
count. A flour importer, however, was 


something new, and therefore had to pro- 
ceed without the influence of established 
guild or precedent. This may mean lit- 
tle in American business life, but in Lon- 
don it has much significance. It amounts 
to a very material handicap until the 
new departure has fully justified itself 
and proven successful; until it has be- 
come recognized as legitimate and well 
established, and has gained momentum 
In the importation of flour, involving 
long distance transportation by rail and 
ocean and the financing of shipments and 
sales, the early handicaps were numerous 
and of a serious nature, sometimes al- 
most threatening the very existence of 
the trade. 

Mr. Pillman was always among the 
foremost of the London flour importers 
in combating these numerous difficulties, 
Basing his efforts on the sure ground of 
justice and right, he was resolute, con- 
sistent and tenacious in his efforts to 
overcome the disadvantages that beset 
the trade. While he was zealous in the 
upbuilding of his own business, he gave, 
when occasion demanded, even more of 
his time, thought and effort to the prob- 
lems affecting the business as a whole, 
and the results attained, for which he 
was largely responsible, redounded to the 
benefit of his competitors and their over- 
sea connections as well as to himself and 
the mills the product of which he sold, 
For this splendid and long continued 
service he Testly deserves the gratitude 
as well as the lasting and honored re- 
membrance of flour exporters and im- 
porters on both sides of the Atlantic, 

In the efforts to procure a better ocean 
shipping receipt than the so-called “Cap- 
tain Kidd” bill of lading, which were 
finally successful in the passing of the 
Harter act, Mr. Pillman rendered invalu- 
able service, Later, when the London 
landing clause threatened to impose a 
serious handicap upon American flour 
entering London, he stood forth in cham- 
pionship of the inherent and traditional 
right of the London merchant to receive 
the goods consigned to him free of tax, 
contending that the attempt to enforce 
the charge provided in the landing clause 
was tantamount to levying a tariff on 
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Joseph C. Pillman; An Appreciation 
By William C. Edgar 


American flour. In this connection he 
came to the United States as representa- 
tive of the London flour importers to 
confer with American millers regarding 
ways and means of defeating the efforts 
of the steamship lines to enforce the 
charge. 

I was present and participated in these 
conferences, in which the representative 
of the steamship interests, the genial P. 
A. 8. Franklin, took part. . It was in- 
teresting and sometimes amusing to note 
the true British spirit in which Mr. Pill- 
man met all efforts to arrive at some 
basis of agreement that would be mu- 
tually satisfactory. Some of us were in- 
clined to compromise, and Mr. Franklin 
was diplomatically disposed to make as 
many concessions as possible. The 
Americans present desired to avoid a 
deadlock, and to keep the way open for 
a settlement of the question at issue in 
an amicable manner. Mr. Pillman, how- 
ever, would yield no point that in his 
opinion violated sound principle. He 
stood tenaciously for the rights of the 
importer, and he showed such a con- 
summate knowledge of the situation con- 
cerning London deliveries, he had such 
complete command of facts and figures 
and of precedents and practices in con- 
nection with the Port of London, that no 
one could gainsay the logic of his argu- 
ments or the force of his reasoning. He 
talked in a calm, even and very con- 
vincing tone, and confronted all plausible 
theories with basic facts upheld with a 
stubborn reiteration of the principles he 
espoused. He made a splendid repre- 
sentation of his cause, and the result of 
the conferences was a determination to 
accept no compromise that would not be 
agreeable to the London importers. 

The problems in the flour importing 
business brought about by the World 
War afforded opportunity for the trade 
again to profit by Mr. Pillman’s sagacity. 
He met each emergency as it arose, and 
contributed very greatly to its solution. 
The last occasion on which I had the 
pleasure of co-operating with him in a 
matter affecting the welfare of the ex- 
port trade was in 1918, a few months 
before the close of the war. 

Enormous quantities of American flour 
had been shipped to Great Britain dur- 
ing the war, and it had proven itself a 
wise policy to supply the allies with flour 
rather than wheat. On several occa- 
sions the available supply of American 
flour on hand at British ports had been 
of most vital importance and of im- 
measurable value in meeting critical sit- 
uations when the demand for food sup- 
plies in some section of the wide field of 
action was urgent and it would otherwise 
have been impossible promptly to satisfy 
it. When such emergencies arose, it 
would certainly have weakened and pos- 
sibly have imperiled the allies to wait 
for such supplies until wheat could be 
made into flour by British or conti- 
nental mills, many of them being unable 
to operate to full capacity because of 
dismantled machinery or shortage of op- 
eratives, 

The continued importation of flour 
rather than wheat was, naturally, not 
agreeable either to the British grain im- 
porters or the British millers, and strong 
pressure was brought to bear through in- 
fluential quarters to reduce the importa- 
tion of flour and greatly increase the 
importation of wheat. To this, expressed 
through the British authorities having in 
hand the food supply, the representatives 
of the American Food Administration 
then in London were disposed to accede, 
and had, indeed, already curtailed ship- 
ments of flour in favor of wheat. 

The situation was made more acute 
economically by the fact that, while Brit- 
ish mills already had all the wheat they 
could grind and were running steadily, 
American mills were short of orders, 
owing to the limitations imposed by war 
conditions, and were being shut down, 
notwithstanding the still urgent need for 
flour abroad, In this emergency, efforts 
were made to convince Herbert Hoover, 
the American Food Administrator at 
Washington, that the export of wheat in- 
stead of flour was a. mistake, and to 


enlighten him as to the true genesis of 
the movement to change the policy of 
exporting flour. In this effort I took 
some part, being moved thereto by Mr. 
Pillman, who called on me at my hotel 
and laid before me the facts in regard 
to the situation. 

In the rather spirited exchange of ca- 
bles that followed, I had recourse to Mr. 
Pillman for the information which I used 
in my communications to the Food Ad- 
ministration in Washington and to its 
representatives in London. This I em- 
bodied in a cable to The Northwestern 
Miller summing up the situation, the 
publication of which created a sensation 
and led to having further cable privi- 
leges forbidden me, which did not in- 
convenience me, as I had said all I want- 
ed to and was about to sail for home. 

The arguments which I used in favor 
of exporting flour rather than wheat 
were all based on Mr. Pillman’s state- 
ments. Had these been in error as to 
the facts and figures given, I would have 
been in very serious trouble, but I had 
such confidence in his veracity and ex- 
actitude that I unhesitatingly accepted 
them. In no detail were they challenged, 
and the figures given were so incontro- 
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vertible that the shipment of flour was 
soon resumed, and continued during the 
remainder of the war. In this matter 
Mr. Pillman was moved more by patri- 
otic than by business motives. He be- 
lieved sincerely, as I did, that flour and 
not wheat met the requirements of the 
existing situation. 

Mr. Pillman was made of the same 
stuff as the Elizabethan merchant ad- 
venturers of London, and I have often 
thought of him as the typical burgher 
of the dim, narrow streeted old City; 
taking a just pride in the upbuilding 
of his business, founding it and carrying 
it forward on principles of strictest 
honor and probity, strong and unyield- 
ing in his convictions, firm in his reliance 
upon justice and fair dealing, conserva- 
tive, yet not narrow, consistent and tena- 
cious of his rights, but not ungenerous 
or illiberal. In friendship he was not 
wanting and, withal, his calm, well- 
poised, low-voiced personality made him 
an agreeable companion. He will be 
greatly missed in the councils of the 
British flour importing trade, and thos« 
who knew him on this side of the At 
lantic will grieve that never again wil! 
they welcome his kindly presence. 








Contest Reveals Poor Quality and Low Food 
Value in Home Baked Bread 


up trade and introducing a new loaf 

of bread, the baking contest staged 
by the Barker Bakery, Grand Forks, N. 
D., brought out some valuable informa- 
tion that more than eclipsed the original 
purpose of the contest, according to Sam- 
uel Papermaster, proprietor. 

An offer of a $25 prize for the best 
home baked bread brought 125 loaves 
into the contest, 30 per cent of them 
from outside the city. After the winning 
loaf had been selected, another $25 prize 
was offered for a name for it, the formu- 
la of which was adopted by the bakery 
and put into use. More than 500 titles 
were submitted before the name Thoro- 
Bread was chosen. 

“The average home baked loaf is very 


GS up trade with the idea of building 





The Dairyman’s 
Example 


A§ millers and bakers are plan- 
ning their campaign to increase 
the consumption of cereal foods 
they may get inspiration, says 
Baking Technology, by studying 
the splendid results the dairy in- 
terests have secured by the educa- 
tional campaign they started in 
1917. In the eight years the Na- | 

tional Dairy Council has carried 
on an organized campaign for the | 
larger use of fluid milk the house- 
hold consumption has increased 
from 36,500,000,000 lbs to 54,326,- 
000,000. This is an increase in the 
domestic use of fluid milk of ap- 

| proximately 49 per cent. 

The per capita milk consumption 
| is now estimated by the United 
| States Department of Agriculture 
| to be about 1.2 pints per day. 
Less than half of the milk pro- 
duced in the United States is used 
in the home. The greater portion 
of the supply is manufactured into 
ice cream, cheese and powdered 
| 


and canned milk. The largest use 
for powdered milk is in the manu- 
| facture of bread. Eighty-five per | 
| cent of all butter manufactured | 
| is spread on bread and if it were | 
| not for cheese sandwiches, the con- | 
| sumption of cheese would be far, 
less than it is. 
The interests of the dairyman 
and the baker are closely allied. 


By the use of similar educational 
methods it should not be difficult 
to increase the consumption of 
baked products as successfully as 
the dairy interests have the use of 
milk. Ten years from now it will 





| be interesting to compare the use 
of cereal products with present 
| day consumption, 











poor in quality and low in food value,—- 
much inferior to the bakery loaf,’ Mr 
Papermaster said the contest showed 
him. 

Judged on the basis of the Americar 
Baking Institute score, the average for 
the 125 loaves submitted was about 50 ou! 
of a possible 100. Some scored as low a: 
89, the winning loaf scoring 92%. Three 
loaves graded far above all others, and 
except for these three it was not difficult 
to pick the winner. The formula called 
for Fleischmann’s yeast, while about 95 
per cent advocated the use of yeast foam. 

Most of the formulas submitted includ- 
ed potatoes and potato water, no milk, 
and very little shortening. To make up 
for the low proportion of milk, sugar 
and shortening, the housewives relied on 
aging of the dough to get the desired vol- 
ume. “This practice gave the loaves a 
ay grain and flavor,” Mr. Papermaster 
said. 





SHORT WEIGHT CHARGED 

Rocuester, N. Y.._New York bakers 
are interested in reports received here 
of the speech of Charles Brand, repre- 
sentative from Ohio, at the annual con- 
vention of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Sealers of Weights and Meas- 
ures. Mr. Brand is said to have charged 
that New York bakers are annually 
stealing $20,000,000 by sale of short- 
weight loaves of bread. He is reported 
to have said that many New York bak- 
ers sell a 13-0z loaf for 8c or 9c, and 
that in other states, where laws govern, 
a 16-0z loaf could be purchased for the 
same price. He urged enactment of a 
full-weight law as a protection to the 
public. 

Eastern bakers deny the sweeping 
charges. 





WARD TOTAL SALES 

New York, N. Y.—The Ward Baking 
Co. reports total sales of $22,465,600 for 
the six months ended July 3, as against 
$21,522,200 the first half of 1925, an in- 
crease of 4.4 per cent. Sales for tle 
week ended July 3 were the largest for 
any week in the company’s history, being 
$965,689. Within 60 days this company 
will add 92,000 lbs to its daily cake bak- 
ing capacity and 77,000 lbs to its daily 
bread baking capacity through the coin- 
pletion of plants at Birmingham, Al1., 
and Jacksonville, Fla. 





APPOINTMENT IS ANNOUNCED 

The appointment of Austin Morton as 
southern sales manager has been an- 
nounced by the Aviston (Ill.) Milling 
Co. His headquarters will be at Aviston. 
Mr. Morton held a similar position with 
the Meek Milling Co., Marissa, IIl., for 
the past three years, during which time 
he became personally acquainted with 
many jobbers and merchants in_ the 
South. 
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The Patriotic Baker of Philadelphia Who 
Fed the Continental Army 


HEN the Sons of the American 
W Revolution placed a marker at 
the grave of Christopher Lud- 
wick, baker-general of the Continental 
Army in 1777, they paid tribute to one 
of the colorful patriots of the Revolu- 
tionary War. Thus the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the death of 
Ludwick was appropriately observed at 
his grave in the churchyard of St. 
Michael’s Lutheran Church, Germantown. 
lhe Men’s Association of the church and 
the Sons of the American Revolution 
oined hands in the observance on June 
Further honor has been paid to the 
baker-general in “Old High Street,” a 
pectacle produced by the women’s board 
the Sesquicentennial International 
Exposition at Philadelphia. Here, 
tucked away in this replica of Philadel- 
phia’s historic street, is a little bakeshop 

ijoining the garden of the Indian 
1een Hotel. 
It was in the original of this little 
op, smelling fragrantly of pleasant 
king, that Christopher Ludwick sold 
gingerbread cookies. Little folks and 
ywn-ups, too, came from near and far 
buy these cookies, molded into the 
upes of men and beasts. This manner 
baking was novel to Philadelphians 
the eighteenth century, and the shop 
came a famous baking center. 

Ludwick was a German by. birth, but 

tensely American in spirit. He had 

en a soldier in many wars, a sailor 
many voyages, and had seen most 
the countries in the world when he 
decided to settle down as a neighbor of 
Benjamin Franklin in Letitia Court, just 
off High Street. He specialized in gin- 
rbread, but he was also adept at mak- 
, other kinds of bread. His kindly 
character and his sterling integrity soon 
made him an outstanding citizen in the 
community, and he became a member of 
important committees. 

Then the Revolutionary War came, 
and with it the plunging of a new coun- 
try into a terrific contest. At the be- 
ginning of the war there was a move- 
ment to procure arms and ammunition 
by private subscription, but no one 
seemed eager to start the list until Lud- 
wick, smelling of his gingerbread cookies, 
rose slowly to his feet and said: “Put 
the gingerbrodt maker down for £200 
sterling.” 

But if Ludwick was adept at the art 
of making bread, he was also clever in 
persuading Hessian soldiers to desert 
from the British ranks. Time and again, 
during the war, he would slip into the 
Hessian camps and spread his propa- 
ganda. Later in life he made a fortune 
in real estate, which, at his death, he be- 
queathed to the city for the education 
of poor children. 


WASHINGTON’S ARMY FED 


How Ludwick supplied Washington’s 
forces with bread during the War of the 
Revolution, in his capacity of director 
of baking in the continental army, is nar- 
rated in a chapter from J. C. Fitzpat- 
rick’s “The Spirit of the Revolution,” 
which has been reprinted in pamphlet 
form for the bakers of America by the 
Worcester Salt Co. The truth of Na- 
poleon’s assertion that an army travels 
on its stomach is sharply brought out. 

lhe Worcester Salt Co., in its intro- 
ductory remarks, explains that “the War 
of the Revolution was not won by force 
of arms alone. There were more terri- 
ble foes to conquer than the enemy in 
the field. Privation dogged our ragged 
soldiers. Want pursued their advances 
and retreats. Cold and hunger shared 
their winter quarters on the bleak hill- 
sides of Morristown and Valley Forge.” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick explains the problems 
that confronted the commissary depart- 
ment as follows: “Bread was one of the 
three principal parts of the soldier’s ra- 
lion, and any reduction of the quantity, 
or an entire lack of supply, was more 
severely felt by the troops than a loss 
of beef, vegetables or rum. Congress 
established the ration of the soldier as 
to quantity and variety, but made no 
provision for a system that would insure 
a regular supply of the food authorized. 


Before the appointment of a superin- 
tendent of baking, the companies had 
obtained bread by selecting one of their 
number to bake for them, and one or two 
other men were usually detailed as as- 
sistants. Flour was issued instead of 
bread, and the men pooled their receipts 
and handed it to the comrade chosen 
to do the baking, or else, if they were in 
a thickly settled part of the country, 
the individual soldier traded in his loose 
flour to the country folk in return for 
bread, or dickered with the camp trad- 
ers, who followed the army, for either 
bread or rum. 

“This practice was uncertain and un- 
even in its results. In the first instance 
it permitted the company baker to make 
such a tidy profit (one pound of flour 
will make much more than one pound of 
bread, and the baker kept the surplus as 
his perquisite) that there was an in- 
stance of one or two soldiers making so 
much profit that they were able to fend 
the commissary, in an emergency, 1,000 
rations of flour for eight days. These 
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ting the bread to the troops. He ap- 
ied to Congress to designate an of- 
ficer for each group of troops whose 
duty it should be to requisition for the 
bread and to receive it from the ovens. 

The terrible winter of 1777-78 con- 
vinced the Continental Congress that, al- 
though Ludwick was doing his best, a 
permanent staff to assist him was neces- 
sary. The enlistment of a company of 
bakers was then ordered. This arrange- 
ment failed to work out as well as had 
been anticipated. Washington then or- 
dered a permanent baking station to be 
set up at Springfield, Mass. 

“All the difficulties of the bread sup- 
ply, as managed by Ludwick, centered 
around the question of flour,” writes Mr. 
Fitzpatrick. “Periods of prolonged 
drouth which withered crops and dried 
up the waterpower of the mills; long 
continued and heavy rains which hurt 
the grain, elogged the roads, and held 
up the supply wagons; speculators who 
gambled in foodstuffs, and farmers who 
held their grain for better prices,—all 
contributed to the hardships suffered by 
the army. 

“There always was sufficient food in 
America to feed the troops bountifully; 
transportation and mismanagement, most 





The Sons of the American Revolution Placing a Marker on the Grave of Christopher 
Ludwick in Tribute to the Memory of the Baker-General of the Continental Army 


baking privates used as much water in 
the bread as they pleased, as there was 
no inspection, and sold the surplus flour 
to the country folk, or, if they were not 
satisfied with the price, loaded the flour 
in public wagons and transported it to 
a better market. The individual soldier, 
with flour trading as his excuse, strag- 
gled and plundered and roused the ire 
of the country people by his marauding 
practices.” 


HARD-TACK POPULAR 


The pamphlet explains that the army 
bread was almost entirely hard bread, of 
the variety known as hard-tack, or ship’s 
biscuit. Soft bread was regarded as 
something of a luxury, very little of it 
being consumed by the men in the ranks. 

In May, 1777, Congress took steps to 
remedy the existing conditions. An old 
gingerbread baker of Philadelphia, Chris- 
topher Ludwick, was appointed “Super- 
intendent of Bakers and Director of 
Baking in the Grand Army of the Unit- 
ed States.” He was given power to li- 
cense, with the approval of commanding 
officers, all persons to be employed as 
troop bakers, and to regulate their pay. 
It. was. suggested that Ludwick be re- 
quired to furnish only 80 lbs bread for 
every 100 lbs flour, to which he replied: 

“Is it that I should grow rich by such 
ways? I will bake 135 Ibs bread for 
every 100 lbs flour, and it will be good 
bread and all the flour will be used, and 
if there is any flour over, it will also be 
made into bread.” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick explains that Lud- 
wick’s principal troubles were in the ar- 
rangements necessary before the ovens 
could be charged, and afterward in get- 








of which were avoidable, kept the army 
nearly always in want. The quantity 
of the bread ration was cut down many 
times to eke out the supply during pe- 
riods of scarcity. Several times during 
the year 1779, and not always during the 
winter months, the northern department 
troops were on the verge of mutiny from 
lack of bread. The ragged finances of 
the central government were responsible, 
in large measure, for the bread scarcity.” 


CRISIS IN BAKING 


A crisis in bread baking occurred in 
1781. Ludwick, now 63 years of age, 
blind in one eye and financially ruined, 
begged to resign, but Congress refused 
to accept his resignation. He was au- 
thorized to call for more money, and it 
was voted that he had “acted with great 
industry and integrity in the character 
of principal superintendent of bakers.” 

George Washington certified that he 
“knew Christopher Ludwick from an 
early period in the war, and had every 
reason to believe, as well from observa- 
tion as from information, that he was a 
true and faithful servant to the public; 
that he detected and exposed many im- 
positions which were attempted to be 
practiced by others in his department; 
that he was the cause of much saving 
in many respects; and that his deport- 
ment in public life afforded unquestion- 
able proofs of his integrity and worth.” 





BAKERY TRANSACTION MADE 
The bakery at 1215 Antoine Street, 
Detroit, is being conducted by Peter P. 
Scandalis and George Pariagiotopoulas, 
the latter having bought out a former 
member of the business. 
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TWO WISCONSIN PIONEER 
MILLERS ARE DEAD 


Mu.wavxer, Wis.—Two pioneers of the 
Wisconsin milling industry died last 
week. Henry C. Gustavus, Oshkosh, died 
on July 15. He would have been 80 
years old on Sept. 11. Julius Zahn, aged 
77, an operative miller of Milwaukee, 
died on July 16. 

Mr. Gustavus was born in Germany in 
1846, and went to Oshkosh with his par- 
ents.in 1851. In 1866 he moved to Nee- 
nah, Wis., with his father, and together 
they purchased and operated the old A. 
W. Patton Flour Mills for nine years. 
They returned to Oshkosh and became 
owners of the property now known as 
the H. P. Schmidt Milling Co., but sold 
out in 1890 and acquired the Reliance 
Flour Mills from O. C, Laabs, which Mr. 
Gustavus operated with his son, Henry 
F. Gustavus, as H. C. Gustavus & Son. 

Mr. Zahn was born in Vienna, Wis., in 
1849, the son of Edward Zahn, owner 
and operator of one of the earliest flour 
mills in Wisconsin. He entered the mill 
as a boy, and learned the business. Upon 
the death of his father and the discontinu- 
ance of the business, he went to Milwau- 
kee in 1881 and became associated with 
the old Gem Milling Co. Later he be- 
came head miller for J. B. A. Kern & 
Sons, Inc., which position he occupied for 
a quarter of a century. Mr. Zahn re- 
tired about five years ago. 





TENDERS ASKED FOR FLOUR 
FOR SHIPMENT TO PANAMA 


The Panama Railroad Co. invites ten- 
ders for 2,000 bbls hard wheat flour to be 
submitted by Aug. 4 Bids are re- 
quested covering delivery free of all 
charges at Cristobal. The flour must be 
of 95 per cent hard wheat, and should be 
packed in new Osnaburg sacks or barrels 
of 196 lbs. 

Delivery must be made in time to con- 
nect with a New York or a New Orleans 
sailing arriving on the isthmus during the 
week ending Aug. 21. Bidders should 
name the brand for which they are quot- 
ing, and the successful bidder will be re- 
quired to mark the name of the brand on 
each package. 

The right is reserved to accept any 
bid in part, or to increase by 10 per 
cent or decrease by 20 per cent the quan- 
tities awarded. Tenders will be received 
at the office of the commissary purchas- 
ing agent of the Panama Railroad Co., 
24 State Street, New York. 





TENNESSEE MILLS’ RIGHT 
TO NAME UPHELD BY COURT 


NasHvILLe, Tenn.—The case of Calvin 
B. Morgan against the Riverside Mills, 
Nashville, and others, was decided on 
July 24 in favor of the complainant, who 
is owner of the mills, and leased them for 
five years to defendants. At the expira- 
tion of the lease, defendants leased an 
adjacent building, and continued busi- 
ness as the Riverside Mills. The com- 
plainant sued to enjoin their use of the 
name, and his suit was dismissed in the 
chancery court. . 

The court of appeals reversed the 
chancery court, holding that such use of 
the name was unfair competition, and 
that the complainant was entitled to the 
relief sought. An injunction was grant- 
ed restraining the defendants from using 
the trade name, and the complainant was 
awarded damages to the amount of actual 
rents for the time the name was used. 





JULY 1 WHEAT CARRY-OVER 
ESTIMATED AT 60,205,000 BUS 


The carry-over of old wheat in country 
mills and elevators on July 1, 1926, is es- 
timated by the crop reporting board of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture at approximately 22,980,000 bus, 
compared with 25,287,000 on July 1, 
1925. Combining with mill and elevator 
stocks the estimated stocks of 20,739,000 
bus remaining on farms on July 1 and 
the commercial visible stocks on July 8 
of 16,486,000 reported by a leading trade 
authority, a total July 1 carry-over of 
60,205,000 bus is shown, contrasted with 
83,920,000 a year ago, and 105,924,000 
two years ago. 











































































































SERVICE, helpful to the baking in- 

dustry in combating attacks on 

bread and in building for baked 
products a better place in the dietary, is 
being developed by the American Insti- 
tute of Baking through its department 
of nutritional education. Several pam- 
phlets have been prepared, and large edi- 
tions of these are available for distribu- 
tion at nominal cost. It is the desire of 
the institute to get this material before 
leaders in the nutritional field and others 
who have to do with the food supply, and 
it is believed that bakers and allied 
tradesmen may have frequent oppor- 
tunity to distribute this information. 

The first of these booklets, “Foods that 
Give Health,” written by Jean K. Rich, 
of the department of nutritional educa- 
tion, and Dr. L. A. Rumsey, defines the 
terms used in nutritional parlance and 
goes on to discuss milk, cereals, breads, 
meats, leafy and starchy vegetables, 
fruits, fats, sugars and special foods. 
The paper concludes with a treatise on 
muscle building and energy production. 
In the discussion of cereals and breads, 
the booklet says: 

“The cereal grains, rice, wheat, barley, 
rye, corn and oats, prepared and eaten 
in some form, have been the principal 
food of all people since the beginning of 
history. The hagvests from fields of 
waving grain have been the support of 
conquering armies since ancient times, 
and in the last great war no substitute 
could be found for those life giving 
grains. About a sixth of their bulk is 
made up of muscle building proteins, and 
nearly three fourths of their weight is 
carbohydrate, which furnishes heat and 
energy for the body. 

“In the outer coatings of these grains, 
for instance in the wheat berry, there are 
small amounts of calcium and _ phos- 
phorus containing material, and the germ 
or small particle from which the sprout 
starts is fairly rich in vitamins, A small 
amount of vitamin B is found throughout 
the grain. 

“Before modern science and machinery 
made it easy to indulge our taste for 
finely ground, sifted, and bolted flours 
there were only the more roughly ground 
cereals. From earliest times, breads of 
some sort have been made from these 
ground grains which have been looked 
upon as the ‘staff of life’ No matter 
where we open the pages of history, 
ancient or modern, we see reference to 
wheat and milk. Machinery and power 
now give us our cereal grains in almost 
unlimited variety. They are all most 
valuable foods, since they furnish both 
energy and muscle building units. The 
cooked cereals, served with milk, and 
toasted bread, are more generally used 
for the younger child. The older young- 
ster has more variety, as bread, toast, 
biscuits, cookies and cake, with pie fol- 
lowing a little later. From childhood on, 
cereals in one form or another are satis- 
fying to our taste and supply a large 
proportion of our energy food require- 
ment, the fuel which keeps us warm and 
gives us power to work. 


INDUSTRY MORE SPECIALIZED 


“As in other food groups, the baking 
of bread and pastries is rapidly passing 
into the hands of highly specialized in- 
dustry where scientific skill, the rules of 
sanitation, and a knowledge of nutrition 
are combined to safeguard the health of 
a growing nation. The use of generous 
quantities of milk, for instance, in the 
manufacture of white bread, is a further 
step toward making it one of our most 
complete foods by adding more of the 
protective food substances from the 
milk.” 

“The Truth About Food Fads” is the 
title of another booklet of the series, 
written by Agnes Fay Morgan, profes- 
sor of household science at the Univer- 
sity of California, in’ which the author 
takes to task those who make their 


charges against a background of un- 
sound science. 

Dr. E. V. McCollum, of the depart- 
ment of chemical hygiene, school of hy- 
Gee and public health, at the Johns 
lopkins University, is the author of 
“The Bread of Life,” which deals with 
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American Institute of Baking Prepares 
Pamphlets to Combat Faddists 


bread consumption from the dietary 
standpoint, and was delivered before the 
American Bakers Association convention 
in 1923. Another pamphlet by Dr. Mc- 
Collum is entitled “Bread,” in which the 
author says, among other things: 

“The American public likes a white 
flour bread, and I do not see any reason 
why this taste should be disturbed. The 
important thing is to insist upon the con- 
sumption of a sufficient amount of what 
I have termed the protective foods— 
milk and vegetables of the leafy type— 
to insure that the calcium deficiency and 
the vitamin deficiencies of white wheat 
bread will be made good.” 

An announcement to doctors, nurses 
and teachers briefly outlines the situa- 
tion in regard to nutritional education, 
and explains that the American Insti- 
tute of Baking has material in condensed 
form which is available for all those in- 
terested in the subject of child feeding. 

Walter C. Alvarez, of the Hooper 
Foundation for Medical Research, dis- 
cusses “Digestibility, Roughage and Vita- 
mins” in an interesting and instructive 
way, explaining the necessity of smooth 
diets in frequent instances. 

“Modern Bread” is the title of another 
booklet in the series. This discusses 
present day bread, the author explaining 
that “we know by study that baker’s 
bread, as it is made today, is good, and 
that it is highly nutritious.” 


PAMPHLET BY DR. FISHBEIN 


The eminent Dr. Morris Fishbein, edi- 
tor of the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, is the author of “Bread 
as the Physician Sees It,” originally de- 
livered before the American Bakers As- 
sociation convention in 1925. This very 
excellent paper, in addition to being con- 
vincingly written, is delightful reading. 
For example: 

“The tendency to attach undue virtues 
or evils to single factors in the diet has 
been responsible for much fallacious 
teaching in public health. Of all the fad- 
dists that occupy the medical scene, the 
food faddists are, no doubt, most eccen- 
tric. The vegetarians, who attach undue 
evils to the eating of meat, base their 
conclusions on the fact that the anthro- 
poid apes lived on nuts, fruit and ce- 
reals, . . . It is quite customary for the 
faddists to concentrate their attention on 
the exploitation or condemnation of some 
single substance. One of the chief shut- 
tlecocks with which they have amused 





WHAT PRICE MEMBERSHIP 


One loaf of bread per oven per 
day per year! 

Figure it out for yourself— 
could one pay less to belong to a 
business association that gives— 

More power to members— 

More enlightenment on produc- 
tion— 

More intelligence in merchandis- 
ing? 

We are tremendously interested 
in the small bakeries that are 
worth while and can be properly 
and profitably developed into larg- 
er ones; many of our present mem- | 
bers grew that way—why not you? | 

All of our members receive that | 
same intensive co-operation for | 
better production, better merchan- | 
dising and increased sales, that is 
ordinarily enjoyed by only the | 
very largest bakeries. 

The departments of the Ameri- | 
can Institute of Baking are con- | 
tinuously concentrating on basic 


plans to find those links between 
| the baker-retailer-consumer ‘that 
| build for a bigger and better bak- 
| ing business. 
Can you afford to stay out? Ask 
| your banker—your accountant— 
| the allied tradesmen who call on 
| you daily; face the facts and— 
| . join today! 
L. A. ScurLrinaer, 
Chairman Membership Committee, 











American Bakers Association. 








themselves is the controversy as to the 
value of white flour as contrasted with 
whole wheat flour bread.” And again: 

“We are a people singularly cursed 
with faddists. We have educational cults, 
healing cults, religious cults, and heaven 
alone knows how many peculiar promo- 
tional systems.” Dr. Fishbein concludes 
with this statement: 

“The time is near at hand when the 
compliment given by Don Quixote to a 
knight of his acquaintance may be used 
without fear of attack from any meticu- 
lous critic. The Don remarked to his 
squire, Sancho Panzo: 

“‘He is as good as good bread.’” 
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MILLION-BUSHEL ELEVATOR 
ADDITION FOR KANSAS CITY 


Kawsas Crry, Mo.—Work was started 
in Kansas City last week on a 1,000,000- 
bu addition to the Katy elevator, located 
in Rosedale, a suburb. The addition will 
be of concrete, and will be completed in 
about three months at an estimated cost 
of $350,000. It will give the plant a total 
capacity of 2,300,000 bus. The Katy ele- 
vator is operated under lease by the 
Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago and Kansas 
City. The addition will increase Kansas 
City elevator capacity to 37,000,000 bus. 








The Value of Dry Skim Milk to the Baker 


N enlightening booklet, written b 

H. E. Van Norman, dealing wi 

dry skim milk, has been published 
by the American Dry Milk Institute, 
Inc., Chicago. In it the composition of 
dry skim milk, its value as a food for 
man and animal, and the many uses to 
which it may be put are thoroughly dis- 
cussed. A chart discloses the informa- 
tion that dry skim milk is composed of 
97 per cent food solids, consisting as it 
does of 8 per cent calcium and phos- 
phates, 38 per cent protein, 50 per cent 
lactose, plus 3 per cent moisture and 1 
per cent fat. 

Dr. Van Norman explains that 1 lb of 
this substance supplies on the average as 
many calories of energy as 2 lbs beef, 
14%, lbs cheese, and as much protein as 142 
Ibs beans, 2 lbs lean beef, or 3% lbs 
eggs. He stresses the value of the cal- 
cium, phosphorus and protein contained 
in this product in the building of bones, 
teeth and muscles. 

“The baker,” writes Dr. Van Norman, 
“is a large user of dry skim milk because 
it improves flavor, appearance and keep- 
ing qualities at little or no expense. Its 
mineral and protein admirably supple- 
ment the small amount of those ma- 
terials in wheat flour; breads, biscuits, 
rolls and cakes of many kinds are made 
more nourishing, as well as appetizing 
and attractive. The biscuit maker finds 
that dry skim milk, put into many va- 
rieties of his products, improves them.” 
Concerning the methods of using: this 
substance, Dr. Van Norman writes: 

“‘So far as we know, the simplest, 
safest and most effective way to improve 
the quality of bread is to introduce more 
milk solids into its composition, says Dr. 
McCollum, of Johns Hopkins University. 
The food solids of dry skim milk added 
to bread increase materially its nutritive 
or food value, supplementing the wheat 
protein by the milk protein which is, 
pound for pound, even more valuable 
than the protein from wheat. It adds 
the milk calcium sometimes called phos- 
phate of lime and the phosphates in 
which wheat flour is distinctly lacking, 
while the milk sugar supplies easily 
available energy, and much of the vita- 
mins of milk. In addition to these highly 
important nutritive qualities added to the 
bread there is the important improve- 
ment in flavor, texture, color and keep- 
ing quality. 

PROPORTION TO BE USED 

“Investigations so far made by the 
American Institute of Baking show that 
bakers are using from 8 to 15 lbs dry 
skim milk, spray or roller, powder or 
flake, for each barrel of flour. _ The 
smaller amount is not enough to produce 
any apparent effect in the bread, while 
the largest quantity requires skill and 
thorough understanding of flour and all 
ingredients of bread to secure a perfect 
loaf. Present, indications are that the 
use of 8 to 10 lbs, ie., 4 to 5 lbs to 
each 100 lbs flour, is good practice. Five 
per cent of dry skim milk is about equal 
to the amount of milk solids, not fat, 
which is secured when all the water re- 
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quired in the dough batch is replaced 
by fluid skim milk. This amount makes 
a loaf of attractive color, excellent flavor, 
texture, volume and weight; one which 
does not dry out quickly, and makes the 
best of toast.” 

The booklet explains that, since it 
takes up water so much faster than does 
flour, the baker should dissolve the dry 
skim milk in water before mixing it 
with flour. This may be done by plac- 
ing in a large can or power mixer part 
or all of the water required for a dough 
batch (the required sugar may also be 
added), then sifting or sprinkling the 
dry skim milk on top of the water and 
mixing thoroughly. If this mix is al- 
lowed to stand a few minutes, even up to 
an hour, it will blend all the better with 
the other ingredients, though it may be 
used at once. 

“Research work at the American In- 
stitute of Baking,” continues Dr. Van 
Norman, “shows that not only must more 
water, about 1 to 1% lbs for each pound 
of dry skim milk, be added to the dough 
batch when dry skim milk is used, but 
that the dough holds the water more 
tightly and bakes out less in the oven 
After baking, it drys out more slowly 
and keeps fresh much longer than bread 
made without milk solids. These extra 
milk solids and the required water ma- 
terially increase the amount of bread ob- 
tained from a barrel of flour, as well as 
producing a rich golden brown color, and 
a soft velvet texture.” 

It is explained that bread labeled milk 
bread, to conform to the United States 
food standard and the laws of many 
states, must contain all the food solids 
of milk, and that this result may be se 
cured by using not less than 1 lb butter 
and 4 Ibs dry skim milk with each 100 
Ibs flour. 

“In many communities the task of bak- 
ing bread in the home has been almost 
wholly replaced by bakers who make 
bread ‘as good as mother’s,” writes Dr. 
Van Norman. “Machinery, science, skill, 
and the best of materials used by the bak- 
er satisfy the housekeeper, and she is 
saved the labor of baking her own bread. 
In these communities 90 per cent of the 
bread is made by the commercial baker. 
But a recent survey revealed the fact 
that 80 per cent of the housewives in a 
certain territory make their own buns, 
rolls, coffee cakes, pies, etc., because they 
believe they use better materials and make 
more wholesome and better tasting sweet 
goods than the baker. Unlike bread mak- 
ing, machinery plays a small part in the 
production of sweet goods, and the baker, 
especially the neighborhood retail baker, 
has the opportunity to develop his labor 
saving service for the housewife by mak- 
ing sweet goods that will command her 
trade. . . . The wise use of dry skim 
milk and good butter in sweet goods ‘s 
an important factor in texture, appear- 
ance, taste and food value.” 

Formulas used in the bakeshop of the 
American Institute of Baking are incluc- 
ed in the volume, as follows, indicated 
in pounds: 


Milk bread 
-—(government standard)—\ 
10-gallon 100 Ibs 1 bbl 10-gallon 
mixture flour flour mixture 
Ibs oz lbs Ibs oz Ibs 02 
134 100 198 134 
83 62 123 83 
211 2 a 211 
3 5 2.6 4 16 3 6 
eames 0.9 112% 1 3% 
3 1.25 2 1% 1 11 
6 11 6.0 914% 6 11 
2 1.5 3 2 
0 10% 0.6 0 15% 0 10% 
2 6% 1.75 3 7% 2 6% 
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DERST BAKING CO. ENTERS 
NEW PLANT AT SAVANNAH 


After 60 years of progress, the Derst 
Baking Co., Savannah, Ga., has moved 
into its large and splendidly equipped 
new plant. The South was just begin- 
ning its struggle for rehabilitation, when 
the first member of the Derst family en- 
tered the baking business at Savannah. 
Each succeeding generation of the family 
entered into the activities of this organi- 
zation. The new modern plant gives Sa- 
vannah a bakery that would do credit to 
a city of far greater size. It also affords 
the Derst organization plenty of oppor- 
tunity for further growth. 

The new Derst bakery was designed 
and the construction supervised by the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago. It is beauti- 

ly and conveniently located, and is 

d out according to the most approved 
ieas of bakery planning. All mechani- 
cal equipment is of the latest type. Ef- 
iency of. operation was the measuring 
‘k for the entire project, with fine 
lity products as the ultimate end. 
[The Derst Baking Co. has always 
de a complete line of bread and cakes, 
d with the opening of its plant last 
nth, it put on the market a new loaf 
bread under the name of Holsum. A 
advertising campaign is now in prog- 
ress and reports are that the loaf is 
meeting with a fine reception. The ad- 
tising for Holsum bread was pre- 
red by the W. E. Long Co., whose 
vices the Derst Baking Co. is using 
its plant. 








BANK ISSUES STUDY 
OF MILLING INDUSTRY 


‘nicaco, Inu.—The Union Trust Co., 
cago, is distributing a booklet entitled 
“The Wheat Flour Milling Industry,” one 
of a series of studies of the industries 
with which the bank has experience. The 
pamphlet contains a review of the under- 
lying trends of the industry, and pre- 
sents a comprehensive study of the ten- 
dencies in flour milling. It suggests five 
ways in which the consumption of wheat 
might be increased. They are: 

|. The use of wheaten breakfast foods 
instead of other cereals on the breakfast 
table. 

2. The use of toast instead of any 
form of cereal at breakfast. 

The restoration of the practice of 
serving free bread and butter in public 
eating places. 

1. The improvement of the quality and 
keeping ability of bread. 

5. The lowering of the price of bread. 

In conclusion, however, the review 
states that increased marketing efforts 
are being made for all kinds of food, 
and it is likely that they may nullify one 
another. It says that advertising physi- 
cal exercises might yield more results in 
increased food consumption than the ad- 
vertising of food. The company is of 
the opinion that if a producer is over- 
extended it is difficult to believe that the 
remedy is to be found in the overexten- 
sion of the consumer. 





GOOD EFFECTS OF FALLOWING 

The remarkable increase in yields 
brought about by efficient fallowing op- 
erations is emphasized in the govern- 
ment statistician’s report of the 1925-26 
cereal and hay harvest in South Austra- 
lia, according to the American trade 
commissioner at Sydney. The wheat pro- 
duction on fallow land was collected sep- 
arately from that produced on unfal- 
lowed, the report states, and the results 
show the advantage to be gained by a 
well-prepared seed bed. 

The crops sown on unfallowed land 
wweraged in yield per acre less than half 
those grown on fallow land. The fal- 
lowed area gave a total crop of 22,553,- 
944 bus, the average running 14.05 bus 
per acre. The harvest on unfallowed 
areas totaled 5,800,784 bus, with an av- 
crage of 6.75 per acre. 

An interesting feature of the report 
is a comparison of acreages, yields and 
rainfall over several five-year periods, 
embracing seasons ending 1905-06 to 
1525-26. It is evident; from the data 
Supplied, that an increase in area, ac- 
companied by a corresponding increase, 
not only in total, but also in average 
yield, has been taking place during prac- 


tically every five-year period. The in- 
crease in yield per acre—from 6.79 bus 
in 1905-06 to 12.04 in’ 1925-26—may be 
attributed in large degree to the develop- 
ment of fallowing during the past few 
years. South Australian wheat growers 
have long recognized the value of this 
important factor in successful and eco- 
nomical wheat production. 





ASK FOR LEGISLATION 
AGAINST CELLAR BAKERIES 


Los Awncetes, Cat.—The Associated 
Bakers of Southern California consid- 
ered a plan at their June meeting to 
amend a Los Angeles city ordinance so 
as to protect the baking industry from 
basement bakeries. William F. Ireland, 
the secretary, was instructed to see the 
city authorities on the advisability of 
such an amendment. 

A very interesting program had been 
arranged for the meeting. “How to 
Maintain a Successful Retail Bakery” 
was explained in full detail by Henry 
Walsma. Mr. Sweger, of the Los An- 
geles health department, explained regu- 
lations in connection with the sanitation 
of bakery buildings. “Flavorings and 
Their Relation to the Baking Industry” 
were fully discussed by Dr. H. D. Bud- 
dington. It was announced that a por- 
tion of the program of the next meeting 
would be devoted to a cake decorating 
demonstration by Joe Dupont, of the 
Dupont Novelty Works, Los Angeles. 





MAKING CONTRACTS BY TELEGRAPH 

An offer to buy or sell, sent by wire, 
implies an invitation to accept by wire, in 
the absence of special conditions, at- 
tached, to the contrary. And, in such 
case, an acceptance forms a mutually 
binding contract the instant the accept- 
ing telegram is filed for transmission, re- 
gardless of delay on the part of the tele- 
graph company in delivering the message 
and regardless of whether or not the 
wire is ever actually delivered. This is 
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the substance of the decision handed 
down by the Oklahoma supreme court 
in the case of Wheeler vs. Western Union 
Telegraph Co. (245 Pac. 39). 

Thus it will be seen that one who 
makes a telegraphic offer should attach 
special conditions if he is not willing to 
be bound by contract unless the accept- 
ing wire be received by a stated time. 
Parties having numerous dealings be- 
tween themselves may by appropriate 
correspondence have a general under- 
standing as to when acceptances are to 
be deemed to create their contracts. 

A. L. H. Sraeer. 





Cc. L. BECKENBACH PLAYS AN 80 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Clem L. Becken- 
bach, sales manager for the Rodney Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, is modestly telling 
of a well-played 80 that he recently 
turned in over the difficult course of the 
Hillcrest Country Club here. With sev- 
eral birdies giving him a 39 at the turn, he 
had an excellent chance for a score in the 
70’s, but an unfortunate distraction cost 
him a seven on one hole and ruined the 
opportunity. Other millers are demand- 
ing an increased number of strokes when 
they play Mr. Beckenbach. 





MOTOR TRUCK TAXES 
. In the case of the Old Homestead 
Bakery, Inc., vs. Marsh (242 Pac. 749), 
the California district court of appeal 
decided that the California statutes can- 
not be deemed to unjustly discriminate 
between electric and gasoline motor ve- 
hicles used for delivery purposes _be- 
cause the former are taxed at $50 per 
year, while the latter are taxed at 2c per 
gallon of gasoline consumed. The court 
assumes that the annual tax burden will 
not in the ordinary case be greater upon 
electric trucks than upon gasoline driven 
vehicles, and treats the plan adopted by 
the legislature as about as equitable an 
adjustment as could be devised. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 











I N addition to being a member of the board of directors of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, Charles T. Johnson is president of the Southeastern Mill- 


ers’ Association. 


He is secretary-treasurer and active manager of the Home 


Mill & Grain Co., Mount Vernon, Ind; president of the Sunnyside Milling 
Co., Evansville, Ind; president of the Sunlight Milling Co., Mount Vernon, 
Ind; president of the Overland Grain Co., St. Louis 
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VIRGINIA BAKING COMPANY 
CELEBRATES ITS FOUNDING 


The bakery firm of Nolde Bros., Inc., 
Richmond, Va., celebrated its thirty- 
fourth anniversary and the formal open- 
ing of its enlarged and newly equipped 
plant on June 28-July 1. The plant now 
has a floor space of 77,000 square feet, 
and is furnished with modern equipment 
at a cost of $150,000. 

On July 1, 1892, the original Nolde 
bakery was opened and sent out 40 
loaves of bread. Its present capacity is 
80,000 loaves. The plant is made up of 
five units of brick, steel, concrete and 
heavy mill construction buildings, three 
stories high, including basement. The 
shipping department is so arranged that 
the entire fleet of wagons and trucks 
can be loaded indoors. The firm em- 
ploys 160 men and women. 

During its recent celebration the com- 
pany acted as host to the public at an 
inspection tour of its plant each evening. 

J. Henry Nolde, founder of the com- 
pany, is president; H. William Nolde, 
secretary and treasurer; George F. 
Nolde, head of sales promotion depart- 
ment; August H. Nolde, in charge of 
sales and deliveries. 








ATHENS BAKERIES FOUND 
IN UNSANITARY CONDITION 


An inspection of bakeries in Athens, 
Greece, was made recently, and it was 
stated that “they were found to be in 
a hopeless condition from the standpoint 
of cleanliness, the bakers showing an ab- 
solute disregard for the proper prepara- 
tion of bread.” Henceforth inspections 
will be made every week and severe pen- 
alities inflicted upon bakers whose shops 
are in an unclean condition, according 
to Arthur Garrels, consul general at 
Athens. 

Not long ago, at the session of the 
profiteering court, there were 18 convic- 
tions for adulteration of food and prof- 
iteering. The penalties were from two 
weeks to nine months in jail, with fines 
of $14 to $600. It is this court which 
will take charge of unclean bakeries. 


J. F. RUSSELL APPOINTED TRUSTEE 

ToLepo, On1o.—John F. Russell, of the 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind., 
has been reappointed a member of the 
board of trustees of the Southeastern 
Hospital for the Insane at Cragmont, 
near Madison, Ind. Mr. Russell was 
first named for this honor by Thomas R. 
Marshall, governor of Indiana, in 1914, 
and will have finished 12 years of service 
on Aug. 1. He was reappointed by 
Governor James P. Goodrich in 1918, and 
by Governor William T. McCray in 1922. 
He is now the senior member and presi- 
dent of the board. He has taken a 
great interest in and given careful 
thought to his work in connection with 
this hospital. 





A YOUNG MILL OFFICER 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Clem A. Ismert 
has been elected vice president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City. 
He succeeds his brother, John H. Ismert, 
who resigned. Clem A. Ismert, who is 
also a member of the board of directors 
of the company, is probably one of the 
youngest officials of an important mill- 
ing company in the country, as he is only 
27 years of age. He is the son of Theo- 
dore F. Ismert, who was president of 
the Ismert-Hincke company until his 
death a few years ago. 








ELEVATOR EXCHANGE ELECTS 

H. D. Horton, Kinde, Mich., was re- 
elected president of the Michigan Ele- 
vator Exchange at the seventh annual 
meeting of that organization at Lansing 
last week. About 500 members of the 
exchange and of the Michigan farm bu- 
reau were in attendance at the meeting, 
which was followed by a banquet at the 
Hotel Olds. L. C. Kamlowski, Wash- 
ington, was elected vice president and 
Carl Martin, Coldwater, secretary-treas- 
urer. 





LABORATORY TO BE INSTALLED 
The Larabee Flour Mills Corporation 
announces that it will install a very com- 
plete laboratory in its new offices in the 
Board of Trade Building, Kansas City. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


The weakness in wheat last week 
proved to be a deterrent factor. The de- 
cline for three or four days in succes- 
sion helped to shake buyers’ confidence, 
although a good many did partially cover 
their needs on July 28-24. More business 
was done on those two days than in the 
preceding four. Bookings by spring 
wheat mills for the week probably aver- 
aged 70 per cent of capacity. Much of 
the business done was for 30- to 60-day 
shipment. 

Buyers Interested—Stocks in mill 
warehouses and in the hands of the trade 
are light. Paradoxically, shipping direc- 
tions are not what they ought to be. 
Buyers are displaying considerably more 
interest and, apparently, would be willing 
to contract against future needs at a dis- 
count of about 25c bbl under present 
levels. 

First Clears Active—More activity is 
being shown in first clears than in any 
other grade. As a consequence, some of 
the larger companies are not discounting 
the future, and are asking spot prices 
for shipment up to Jan. 1. In fact, some 
mills are so far oversold that they are 
themselves in the market to buy first 
clear, and while the asking price is nom- 
inally $6.80 bbl, bulk, Minneapolis, some 
are asking $7@7.10. It is understood 
that in a few instances spring wheat 
mills are asking 25@40c bbl under spot 
for new crop first clear, but they are be- 
lieved to be exceptions to the general 
rule. 

On the basis of present production, 
most Minneapolis mills are oversold on 
second clear up to the end of August. 
Prices on this grade have been advanced 
about 20c bbl for the week. Domestic 
buyers have been taking hold of second 
clears freely, in 500- and 1,000-bbl lots, 
and there is an insistent demand from 
abroad. A few sales of export patent 
are reported to the United Kingdom, the 
Continent and also to Cuba and Porto 
Rico. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb July 27 Yearago 

GOO. ccc ekcocerce $9.05@9.40 $8.95 @9.30 
Standard patent ..... 8.65@8.90 8.70@8.85 
Second patent ....... 8.20@8.60 8.30@8.50 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 7.90@8.15 7.95@8.05 
First clear, jute*..... 7.05@7.15 7.20@7.40 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.00@5.00 4.00@4.80 
Whole wheat ........ 7.95@8.05 7.65@7.95 
Graham, standard .... 6.80@7.00 7.55 @7.65 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLINAS 


The semolina market is represented to 
be very inactive, with sales confined to 
an occasional car for quick shipment. 
Buyers are awaiting the outcome and 
movement of the new crop. With crop 
damage reports coming in, and prospects 
of light yields in North Dakota, millers 
do not look for materially lower prices. 
No. 2 semolina is quoted at 47%c lb, bulk, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 2 semolina 
and durum fancy patent at 4%c. 

In the week ending July 24, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 44,488 
bbls durum products, compared with 41,- 
958 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 15 were in operation July 27: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s 
B and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, F and rye 
mills. 





MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

July 18-24 ...... 529,200 230,257 44 
Previous week .. 529,200 206,345 39 
Year ago ......- 522,000 248,633 48 
Two years ago... 564,600 232,500 41 
Three years ago. 561,100 280,950 50 
Four years ago.. 546,000 309,120 57 
Five years ago.. 546,000 307,530 56 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 3,010 bbls last week, 4,955 
in the previous week, 1,225 a year ago, 
and 5,428 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana (figures for 1926 
only), and two from Iowa, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 18-24 ...... 301,140 142,860 47 
Previous week .. 368,190 203,213 55 
SORe BNO osxeser 433,890 232,161 54 
Two years ago... 426,690 221,391 62 
Three years ago. 336,600 169,913 50 
Four years ago.. 394,740 212,934 54 
Five years ago... 417,690 182,240 43 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1926 1925 1926 1925 
June 26 64 70,815 227,391 211,591 958 56,389 
July 3. 6169,315 206,060 179,532 1,796 1,897 
July 10. 62 69,565 194,728 201,044 722 2,477 
July 17. 57 61,365 203,218 181,894 820 1,224 
July 24, 46 50,190 142,860 154,716 ee 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1926 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1925, to July 24, 1926, 
with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omit- 
ted): 

-—Output—. -—Exports—, 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 


Minneapolis ...11,315 9,799 87 235 
St. Pawl ....+- 511 380 oes eee 
Duluth-Sup. .. 936 922 éoe eee 
Outside ....... 10,848 10,596 97 265 


WHEAT GROWERS RE-ELECT OLD OFFICERS 


At the annual meeting of the North 
Dakota Wheat Growers’ Association, 
held last week at Grand Forks, all the 
old officers were re-elected, as follows: 
president, George E. Duis, Grand Forks; 
vice president, Francis Copeland, Mar- 
shall; secretary, A. J. Scott, Grand 
Forks; cashier, R. L. Taft, Grand Forks. 


DAVENPORT MILL ADDITION COMPLETED 


The Western Flour Mills Co., Daven- 
port, Iowa, has rebuilt the addition to 
its mill which burned a few months ago. 
The new unit has a capacity of 750 bbls, 
bringing the total for the plant up to 
2,250 bbls daily. A new power plant has 
been built to carry the additional load. 
Both units are now being hooked up, and 
the enlarged plant will be in operation 
within a few days. 


NOTES 


D. P. O’Neil has been reappointed a 
member of the board of grain appeals 
at Minneapolis. 

The movement of flour from the in- 
terior to Duluth-Superior for lake ship- 
ment is increasing. 

John Bass, of the Benedict Flour & 
Feed Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, is build- 
ing another elevator there. 

Harry Douty, manager of the Mem- 
phis, Tenn., office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., is in Minneapolis this week. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A large delegation left Minneapolis on 
July 26 for Duluth to attend the meet- 
ing of ‘the Northwest Shippers’ Advisory 
Board, in session today. 


The 50-bbl mill of Olaf Meyers, Town- 
er, N. D., may be moved to Bowbells, 
N. D., and operated by a stock company, 
if present plans mature. 


W. D. McLean, until recently with the 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio, 
is now superintendent for the Stokes 
Milling Co., Watertown, S. D. 


The office employees of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, will hold 
their annual picnic and outing at Spring 
Park, Lake Minnetonka, July 29. 


According to its annual statement, is- 
sued last week, the Farmers’ Elevator 
Co., Bryant, S. D., made a net profit of 
$8,282 during the fiscal year ended June 
30. 


W. B. Webb, vice president and man- 
ager of the Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill 
Co., is on a motor trip to his old home 
at Skowhegan, Maine, accompanied by 
his family. 

Harry G. Randall, general manager of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, was in Minneapolis July 
21-22 for a conference with B. B. Shef- 
field, president of the Commander-Lara- 
bee Corporation. 


A conference of agricultural interests 
was held at Bismarck, N. D., July 26, to 
discuss the feed supply situation. The 
entire state is to be surveyed, to see 
whether it will be necessary to ship in 
feed during the coming year. 


B. B. Sheffield has placed an order 
with the Weaver Co., Minneapolis, for a 
86-inch Reliance attrition mill and two 
40 h-p motors to be installed in the 
Larabee mill at St. Joseph, Mo. This is 
the new attrition mill recently placed on 
the market by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. 


L. C. Newsome, president of the New- 
some Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh, is in 
Minneapolis. Mr. Newsome, as chair- 
man, is planning some unique entertain- 
ment for the feed distributors’ division 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion at the annual convention in Buffalo, 
in October. 


S. M. Arneson, McLaughlin, S. D., 
president of the Northwest Grain Mar- 
keting Co., died July 22 in a hospital at 
St. Paul. He had been ill only four 
days. Mr. Arneson was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Northwest Grain Mar- 
keting Co., and had been in Minneapolis 
attending a board meeting the day be- 
fore he was taken sick. 








JOHN 3. PRIEDEMAN, 1944 

Summit Avenue, St. Paul, 
who died recently of heart fail- 
ure at the age of 78, was a pio- 
neer biscuit manufacturer of the 
Northwest. He went to St. 
Paul in 1869 and shortly there- 
after founded the firm of Priede- 
man & Lewis, cracker manufac- 
turers. In 1882 he built a large 
factory at Eighth and Minnesota 
streets. When the business was 
purchased by the National Bis- 
cuit Co., in 1895, Mr. Priede- 
man retired. 
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NEW SPRING WHEAT ON 
MARKET 

If early receipts are any cri- 
terion, the quality of new north- 
western wheat is very good. South- 
ern Minnesota and South Dakota 
mills are receiving new home 
grown winter wheat. Most of this 
is testing well over 60 lbs to the 
bushel, and is high in protein. 

The first car of new spring wheat 
arrived in Minneapolis July 24. It 
came from western Iowa, tested 
62.7 lbs and had a protein content 
of 12 per cent. A car of Minne- 
sota winter arrived on July 26, 
weighed 61 lbs, with a protein con- 
tent of 11.2. A second car of new 
North Dakota spring arrived on 
July 26, but came in too late for 
inspection. The trade feels that 
the new crop will produce a very 
strong flour. 














DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Hand-to-mouth buying continues in 
old crop spring wheat flour, mills here 
not yet quoting on the basis of the new 
crop. Demand for clear flour continues 
good, but there is little for sale. Buyers 
are looking for lower prices. 

Durum flour buyers consider the market 
too high, and can only be interested to the 
extent. of covering immediate needs. 
They are still looking to the large acre- 
age of the new crop to effect a lower 
price level. 

Quotations, July 24, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 





1926 1925 
Cococeies $9.60@9.75 $8.50@8.7 
200 os 9% 9.15@9.60 8.25@8.5 
First clear, jute...... 7.45@7.60 8.00@8.25 
Second clear, jute ... 6.20@6.45 6.75 @7.00 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


First patent 
Second patent 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Bite BEBO: os 6:40:00 ong 00028 16,815 45 
PROVIONS WOOK... cccveveces 19,195 52 
Wee GED ccesecviscsvcses 19,030 51 
TWO FERES QMO vcccccccces 17,855 43 


NOTES 

George E. King, vice president of the 

Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
was visiting old friends here last week. 

W. C. Johnson, Wichita, Kansas, for- 

merly assistant manager of the Board 

of Trade Clearing House, is visiting here. 
: CarLson. 


GREAT FALLS 


Not many bakers are buying new crop 
flour, as they seem to feel that wheat 
prices will work lower with the new crop 
coming onto the market. Quotations, 
July 24, f.o.b., Great Falls: old crop first 
patent $9.50, standard patent $9.15, first 
clear $7.25. 

* + 

L, C. Walsh, for the past three years 
manager of the Bozeman branch of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co. and for 14 
years in the employ of this company, 
has resigned his position to go into busi- 
ness for himself. He has leased the 
Gary elevator. 

Watter F, Brirran. 





INTERNATIONAL BUYS 
MILL SITE AT BUFFALO 


The International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, last week purchased from B. F. 
Schwartz & Co. the site for the proposed 
Inter-State elevator at Buffalo. The ele- 
vator company had been planning to 
build a 4,000,000-bu elevator, but its 
plans did not materialize. The site ad- 
joins the big Marine elevator and is close 
to the Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s plant 
on the Buffalo River front. 

The International Milling Co. bought 
the property for future development. 





BAKERY CELEBRATES ITS FOUNDING 

The Heimbach Baking Co., Allentown, 
Pa., recently celebrated its fifteenth an- 
niversary. The firm grew out of a part- 
nership formed in 1911 by Henry S, Erb 
and Oswin W. Heimbach. Jacob D. 
Kuhns is now president of the company; 
Fred H. Lichtenwalner vice president, 
and Raymond G, Fetzer secretary-treas- 
urer and general manager. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Declines of about 30c bbl in flour 
prices last week served to bring in scat- 
tered bookings from both bakers and 
jobbers whose requirements were not 
satisfied at the lower levels prevailing 
early in the season. As a whole, how- 
ever, the trade took the decline as con- 
firmation of their bearish contentions, 
nd remained rather inactive.. The scat- 
tered small lots sold are sufficient to 
bring the total bookings of many south- 
western mills approximately to capacity. 

Baking Trade Spotted.—Bakers, as a 
class, are not active purchasers. The 
large bakery buyers are almost wholly 
out of the market, while those of small 
or moderate size are buying in small lots 
uly as their business demands it. Few 
of them have as yet taken any important 
\dvantage of the recent recessions. 

Jobbing Trade Moderate.—Distribu- 
tors have adopted much the same atti- 
tude toward current offerings as have 
bakers, pursuing a hand-to-mouth policy 
and awaiting the further breaks that are 
anticipated by them. 

Export Trade Quiet—No widespread 
interest is apparent among importers, 
either of Europe or of the West Indies. 
Mediterranean markets took moderate 
quantities of export patent last week at 
prices ranging up to $6.15, bulk, Kansas 
City. Bearish sentiment, however, is 
strong in export as well as domestic 
channels, 

Production Gaining.—Shipping _ in- 
structions, about which there has been a 
considerable amount of complaint re- 
cently, are increasing rather substantial- 
ly. Kansas City mills gained 10 per cent 
in percentage of capacity operated last 
week and are apparently approaching 
capacity output. Interior southwestern 
mills show about the same increase, pro- 
portionately. 

Second Clear and Low Grade.—Offer- 
ings of these grades are small and prices 
are firm despite a rather narrow current 
demand for them. Several leading mills 
are sold forward for a considerable time 
on such production. 

Prices.—Quotations, July 24, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$7.10@7.45 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.75@7.10; 
straight, $6.50@6.95; first clear, $5.45@ 
5.90; second clear, $4.45@5.10; low grade, 
$4.10@4.40, 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 70 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina.’ Additional tables 
give the production and activity of prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. 
All statistics are compiled from direct 
mill reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


70 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 18-24 ...... 360,660 317,465 88 
Previous week .. 362,760 293,396 80 
Year AGO ..-cece 364,710 232,911 63 
Two years ago... 316,590 247,086 78 
Five-year average (same week).... 70 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 68 

KANSAS CITY 
July 18-24 ...... 151,500 130,809 86 
Previous week .. 151,500 115,282 76 
Year OHO .cseees 151,500 117,951 78 
[wo years ago... 148,500 110,924 74 
Five-year average (same week).... 84 
Ten-year average (same week) .... 80 
WICHITA 
July 18-24 ...... 62,400 46,531 74 
Previous week .. 62,400 46,442 74 
Yoar GEG: siesvees 65,700 37,776 59 
Two years ago... 64,620 42,880 66 
ST. JOSEPH 
July 18-24 ...... 47,400 53,262 110 
Previous week .. 47,400 50,532 106 
Year GHW ses cc.ee 47,400 45,497 96 
Two years ago... 46,400 45,689 95 
ATCHISON 

July 18-24 ...... 29,400 27,900 94 
Previous week .. 29,400 29,296 99 


SALINA 
July 18-24 ...... 35,400 33,712 95 
Previous week .. 35,400 34,139 96 
Year ago ....... 46,200 23,646 57 
Two years ago... 46,200 19,393 48 
OMAHA 
July 18-24 ...... 27,300 24,680 90 
Previous week .. 27,300 20,125 73 
Year ago ....... 27,300 19,903 73 
Two years ago... 24,900 20,946 84 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


SUR TB BE occ cdccccccveseseceseovestec 186 
Previous WEEK ...ccesecereserseeessese 231 
VOOP ABO ceoveccccccveccccccsevccsecece 133 


Of the mills reporting, 17 reported do- 
mestic business active, 41 fair, and 3 
quiet. 7 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
84,224 bbls last week, 27,691 in the pre- 
vious week, 17,911 a year ago and 13,821 
two years ago. 

NOTES 

Fred Burrall, field manager for the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. and 
the Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, is spending several days in the 
Southwest, visiting at both offices. 

Thad L. Hoffman, president of the 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, spent last week in St. Louis. A. 
T. B. Dunn, vice president of the com- 
pany, has returned from Baltimore. 


F. E. Goodrich, president of the Ar- 
kansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., spent 
a day in Kansas City last week on his 
way home from the funeral of J. F. 
Baldwin, vice president of the company, 
which was held in Peoria, Ill. 


New steel tanks, with a capacity of 
55,000 bus, are being added to the grain 
storage of the Canadian Mill & Elevator 
Co., El Reno, Okla. The addition will 
give the company a total storage ca- 
pacity at the mill of 221,000 bus. 


The Retail Bakers’ Association of 
Greater Kansas City will hold its annual 
picnic July 29 at Fairmount Park. The 
outing had been abandoned for several 
years. Practically all mills here doing 
a local business are offering prizes for 
the various events. 


All records for one day’s arrivals of 
wheat in Kansas City were broken July 
24, when 1,109 cars were received. The 
previous high record was established 
Aug. 1, 1924, when 1,044 cars arrived. 
July undoubtedly will make another rec- 
ord for monthly receipts in Kansas City’s 
market history, as, at the close of last 
week, more than 16,000 cars had already 
been received. The previous high month 
was August, 1924, when the arrivals to- 
taled 17,553 cars. 


C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League, Kansas City, at- 
tended a conference in Chicago last week 
with shippers, carriers and a representa- 
tive of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The policing of milling-in-transit 
rules was discussed extensively, and Mr. 
Topping took several exceptions to those 
now in effect. 


George E. Hincke, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
left last week to join his wife in Cali- 
fornia, where they will spend several 
weeks visiting their two sons and fami- 
lies. Mr. Hincke, incidentally, will see 
his newest grandchild for the first time, 
the youngster having been born a few 
months ago. 


Preparations are being made to move 
the laboratory of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation from St. Joseph to 
Kansas City. It will be located on the 
roof of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
Building, adjoining those of the Kansas 
and Missouri state inspection depart- 








ments. Harry E. Weaver is chief chem- 
ist for the company. 

“Conditions in Mexico are very pessi- 
mistic, in so far as United States flour 
trade is concerned,” a man who recently 
returned from that country says. “There 
is a distinct and growing feeling against 
foreign industry and products. This is 
being fostered and stimulated by Mexi- 
can politicians, and it will be difficult for 
millers to increase their sales there.” 


Julius K. Gottschalk, representing 
Muehlenwerke Gottschalk, Reinhafen, 
Germany, a concern operating flour mills 
in five cities of that country, is visiting 
the Southwest, observing wheat condi- 
tions and milling methods. A _ consid- 
erable amount of wheat will be imported 
by German mills this year, he said, in 
order to strengthen their product. Mr. 
Gottschalk was much impressed by the 
efficiency of United States mills, particu- 
larly in such labor and time saving de- 
vices as flour packers. 


ATCHISON 


Advancing markets are proving a 
handicap to flour bookings. Buyers are 
bearish, and most of the scattered buy- 
ing is of a forced nature, occurring on 
the recessions in the market. Sales are 
between 50 and 100 per cent of capacity. 
Shipping directions are excellent and lo- 
cal plants set a new production record 
last week, with three of the four operat- 
ing on a seven-day schedule. Quota- 
tions, July 24, basis Missouri River: hard 
wheat, short patent $7.30 bbl, straight 
$7@7.20, first clear $5.30@5.60; soft 
wheat, short patent $7.20@7.40, straight 
$6.90@7, first clear $5.50@6. 


NOTES 


David Lukens, sales manager for the 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, is calling 
on the flour trade in Nebraska and Min- 
nesota. 


Billy Blair, son of W. A. Blair, for- 
mer president of the Blair Milling Co., 
was operated on here last week for ap- 
pendicitis. His condition, which was pro- 
nounced serious, is improving. 

Phillip Pillsbury, grandson of the 
founder of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
has been transferred from the Atchison 
plant, where he has been working for the 
past two months, to the Buffalo plant, 
where he will be connected with the grain 
department. 


HUTCHINSON 


Demand for flour continues good, al- 
though buyers are not taking hold with 
anything like the zest of late June and 
early July. Sales have been made to 
widely scattered sections and to all 
classes of the trade at satisfactory 
prices. Falling prices proved an induce- 
ment to those who had failed to take 
advantage of low quotations at the start 
of the new crop year. Demand from 
abroad is not so heavy, only a small 
amount of export patent being sold to 
Holland. Shipping directions are being 
received so rapidly that mills are operat- 
ing on a 24-hour basis and are getting 
many inquiries from other mills wanting 
to buy flour. Quotations, July 24, basis 
cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short patent, 
$7.30@7.60 bbl; straight, $6.90@7.20; 
first clear, $5.80@6.50. 


NOTES 


D. C. Moore, Duluth, grain buyer for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is spend- 
ing a month here looking over wheat 
samples. He highly praises such of the 
new wheat as is free from smut, but says 
that an alarming percentage is tainted. 

The car situation seems to have eased 
somewhat, according to Charles Colby, 
secretary of the local Board of Trade. 
It is requiring a Herculean effort on the 
part of the railroads to keep wheat 
trains moving. Wheat receipts continue 
heavy, numbering 2,300 cars last week. 


SALINA 


The flour business remains highly sat- 
isfactory. Buyers evidently have begun 
to fill depleted stocks, and last week’s 
bookings were up to the standard of the 
previous two weeks. -Buying has devel- 
oped in all branches of the trade, and 
flour has been sold in all sections. Prices 
remain unchanged. Quotations, July 22, 
Kansas City basis, cotton 98’s: short pat- 











A TALE FROM TEXAS 


Near Amarillo, Texas, early last 
spring, a farm renter, becoming 
discouraged over the outlook for 
his wheat crop, called on his land- 
lord and said: 

“I'm through. The wheat’s 
played out. I am leaving enough 
stuff on the place to pay you for 
the $1,500 I owe you. It’s yours, 
and I’m gone.” 

Early in July the landlord en- 
tered the wheat field with a com- 
bine, harvested an average yield of 
42 bus per acre on the whole area, 
recovered his $1,500 and gathered 
himself a clear profit of more than 
$5,000 besides. 

















ent, $7.60@8 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.30@ 
7.50; straight grade, $7.20@7.30. 


NOTES 

E. L. Rickel, of the E. L. Rickel 
Grain Co., was admitted to membership 
in the Chicago Board of Trade last week. 
Mr. Rickel returned from Chicago on 
July 22. 

The Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. 
will install a 250 h-p motor on Sept. 1. 
This new electrical equipment will re- 
place oil engines, and will take care of 
one half of the mill’s power requirements. 
All other Salina mills are already using 
electric power. 


A CORRECTION 

In the notes of the Salina department 
in the issue of The Northwestern Miller 
dated July 21, it was stated that R. Mor- 
genstern, Salina, had been re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co. L. C. Staples, Kansas City, is 
treasurer of this company, and was re- 
elected. Mr. Morgenstern occupies the 
position of secretary. 


WICHITA 


Demand for flour has been lighter, 
due to changing conditions in the cash 
wheat market, but with the decline in 
wheat prices it has now picked up slight- 
ly. Shipping directions are coming in 
steadily. Export demand is still quiet, 
as the ideas of the export traders are 
out of line with those of local dealers. 
Prices, July 23, basis 98-lb cottons, Kan- 
sas City: short patent, $7.90@8.30 bbl; 
straight, $7.40@7.80; clears, $6.40@6.80. 


NOTES 

K. P. Aitken, manager of the branches 
of the Red Star Milling Co., visited the 
Tulsa, Okla., branch last week. 

I. B. Carr, of the Davis-Noland-Mer- 
rill Grain Co., Kansas City, has been 
admitted to membership in the Wichita 
Board of Trade. 

D. S. Jackman, treasurer of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., is expected home this 
week from the northern lake regions, 
where he has been spending some time 
with Mrs. Jackman and their children. 

Harry L. Graham, Jr., has been ad- 
mitted to membership in the Wichita 
Board of Trade on transfer from J. E. 
Jenness. Mr. Jenness was manager of 
the Southern Grain Co., and Mr. Graham 
is temporarily taking his place while the 
former is on a vacation. 


OKLAHOMA 


Flour demand was lighter last week, 
due to two price reductions which caused 
the trade to hesitate, in view of a pos- 
sible third. Heavy buying earlier in the 
month also tended to decrease the de- 
mand. Millers report heavy deliveries on 
former orders. Exporters held back last 
week, but millers look for a revival of 
export business before buying begins in 
Canada. Soft wheat short patent flour 
was quoted on July 22 at $8.10 bbl, 
straight patent $7.60, and first clear 
$7.10; hard wheat short patent $7.90, 
straight patent $7.40, and first clear 
$6.90. ' 


NOTES 

The Clement Grain Co., Waco, Texas, 

has acquired the property there of the 

Central Texas Grain Co. A _ 65,000-bu 
elevator is included. 

The Valley Grain & Elevator Co., San 
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Antonio, Texas, capital stock $50,000, has 
been incorporated by Kinch Hillyer, Ray 
Hillyer and J. M. evers. 

The Ardmore (Okla.) Flour & Feed 
Co. has been incorporated, with $50,000 
capital stock, by Charles 8. Lynch, H. 
J. Stromberg, and W. G. Grubbs, all of 
Ardmore, 

A charter has been issued in Arkansas 
to the Dixie Food Products Co., Little 
Rock, capital stock $50,000. The incor- 
porators are C. F. Fourmy president, 
and J. V. Fourmy secretary-treasurer. 

W. P. Hathaway, for 18 years an ex- 
ecutive of the Landa Milling Co., New 
Braunfels, Texas, has joined the staff of 
Harry Landa, for many years president 
and general manager of the company, in 
the investment business in New Braun- 
fels. The Landa mill recently was taken 
over by Landa Industries, Inc. Mr. 
Landa and Mr. Hathaway both retiring. 





NEW TYPE OF WHEAT GROWN 
Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—All the lead- 
ing cereal manufacturers of the country 
have been sent samples of flour milled 
from the new wheat that Clayton Hyde, 
a farmer from near Alva, has developed 
during the last five years. The wheat 
has attracted unusual attention this year 
and experiments are being made with it 
at the flour mill at Alva. Mr. Hyde be- 
lieves it to be a grain of extraordinary 
quality in protein and flavor. During 
the development period he has been ex- 
tremely careful to keep it free from mix- 
ture, increasing each year the number of 
bushels of seed until this year his entire 

acreage is producing the pure grain. 


CROP MOVEMENT IS EASILY 
HANDLED BY KANSAS BANKS 


Cuicaco, I11.—“The fact that Kansas 
banks are loaning money in Chicago dur- 
ing the period of heavy crop movement 
is somewhat startling,” says L. F. Gates, 
former president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, in a recent review of the wheat 
situation. 

“Bankers say, however, that the almost 
unprecedented movement of wheat in the 
Southwest is being accomplished without 
material withdrawal of country money 
from reserve centers. 

“Loans in Chicago were made on July 
15 by banks in the heart of the Kansas 
wheat belt and more Southwest money 
was offered at concessions under the local 
loaning rates of Chicago banks. 

“I can recall that not so many years 
ago, the crop moving period drained 
even the eastern banks. The old slogan 
of the agitators that ‘Wall Street is forc- 
ing the farmers’ grain on the market’ no 
longer holds good and it is not surpris- 
ing that certain Kansas politicians 
whose chief political asset for years has 
been a plea for farm relief, are finding 
it necessary to go far afield in search 
of some isolated locality which for the 
moment can be made to appear to be 
in need of some relief, either financial or 
political, 

“The rush of new wheat to south- 
western markets for the past three weeks 
has been such that even the politicians 
could not reasonably call it ‘orderly mar- 
keting’ unless by that term is meant any 
volume, no matter how great, which does 
not result in, or is not coincident with, 
price declines. 

“During those three weeks the market 
not only carried the load without de- 
clines, but gathered momentum on the 
advance. Premiums for good hard 
wheat of contract grade at Kansas City 
ranged 2@10c bu above a July delivery 
basis. 

“Does any one familiar with the situa- 
tion, either in or out of Congress, sin- 
prs | believe that any government —_ 
sored export corporation could have 
handled the rush of wheat in the South- 
west with greater effectiveness or with 
greater satisfaction to the producer than 
it is being handled by a machinery which 
is a natural evolution of business ex- 
perience?” 








The rice acreage of India has been in- 
creased by approximately 10,000,000 acres 
in the past 15 years, while the wheat 
area has only gained a little over 1,- 
000,000. 
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CHICAGO 


Reports were unanimous last week that 
flour business had slumped off. This is 
attributed mainly to the erratic wheat 
market. First the advance scared buy- 
ers out, and then when the market start- 
ed to decline, buyers assumed a waiting 
attitude. They now hold the opinion that 
still lower levels will be reached. Prices 
on flour declined about 80@40c bbl last 
week. 

Spring Wheat Flour—Not much busi- 
ness was done by mill representatives 
and brokers. Occasional cars were dis- 
posed of, but buyers only took on abso- 
lute needs and little interest was dis- 
played in new crop offerings. Some mills 
are quoting new crop at 65@75c under 
old, but buyers point to the wide range 
between springs and hard winters, and 
prefer to hold off until the wheat begins 
to move. 

Hard Winter Flour.—While some busi- 
ness was done in southwestern brands, 
the volume was much less than the pre- 
vious few weeks. Sales were only in 
lots of 1,000 bbls and less, and it is 
thought that most buyers have contract- 
ed for fairly substantial amounts, which 
will cover their requirements for 60@90 
days. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Demand is rather 
light. Many mills seem anxious to sell 
new crop flour, and are asking for bids 
from the trade here. Concessions, how- 
ever, have not stimulated interest any. 
Sales last week consisted of one to three 
car lots of patents and clears. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
July 24, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: old 
crop spring top patent $8.30@8.90 bbl, 
standard patent $7.95@8.60, first clear 
$6.90@7.40, second clear $4.20@4.50; new 
crop hard winter short patent $7.15@ 
7.60, 95 per cent patent $6.80@7.25, 
straight $6.65@7, first clear $6@6.25; new 
crop soft winter short patent $6.95@7.30, 
standard patent $6.50@6.90, straight 
$6.85@6.70, and first clear $6@6.25. 

Durum.—Business in semolinas is con- 
fined to actual requirements of buyers, 
and usually sales consist of single cars 
accompanied by shipping directions. 
Manufacturers are not disposed to con- 
tract for bigger lots at present, and in 
the main are waiting for new crop to 
be quoted. No. 2 semolina was quoted, 
July 24, at 4%c lb, bulk; standard semo- 
lina, 4%c; No. 8 semolina, 44%2c; durum 
patent, 444@4%ce. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

BUI B7eRE cccvcievovceeses 37,000 92 
Previous week .........+. 39,000 97 
WORF GRO cccveseseccvceses 36,000 90 
TWO Y@ares ABO 2... eeeeeee 38,000 95 


NOTES 


B. N. Lathrop, millers’ agent, Chicago, 
left on July 22 on a motor trip to the 
Northwest. 


J. W. McKee, sales manager for the 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., was 
a recent visitor in this market. 


Frank H. Blodgett, of Frank H. Blod- 
gett, Inc., rye and buckwheat miller, 
Janesville, Wis., was in Chicago July 23. 


K. L. Burns, president of the Globe 
Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., spent a 
few days calling on the trade here last 
week, 

Harry Lofgren, of the Chicago mill 
office of the Washburn Crosby Co., is 
spending a two weeks’ vacation at Fox 
Lake, Il. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, will attend the 
midsummer meeting of the Michigan 












State Millers’ Association, at Lansing on 
July 30. 

A. G. Bemmels, of the Baldwin Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, stopped off in 
Chicago last week on his way back from 
an eastern trip. 

Stephen E. Smith, New Orleans rep- 
resentative of the Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas, arrived here on July 
28 to spend a week. 

A. T. Bales, sales manager for the 
Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, was in this 
market a few days last week visiting 
the trade and connections. 

J. F. Armstrong, sales manager for the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
was in Chicago July 22. He was return- 
ing from a month’s trip to eastern mar- 
kets. 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, and the Reli- 
ance Feed Co., Minneapolis, called on the 
feed trade here on July 21, leaving that 
day for Minneapolis. 

Members of the Chicago flour trade 
have received invitations from the Mil- 
waukee Flour Club to attend the mid- 
summer dinner and entertainment on 
July 31. Those who would like to attend 
this outing should advise L. E. Meyer, 
405 Broadway, Milwaukee. 

S. T. Edwards, of S. T. Edwards & 
Co., feed engineers, met Herbert Hoo- 
ver, Secretary of Commerce, here on July 
20. He presented Mr. Hoover with a 
copy of his recent book on “Commer- 
cialized Discoveries in Animal Nutrition,” 
and also a letter giving a brief outline 
of a farm relief plan, which Mr. Hoover 
accepted and promised he would read 
at the first opportunity. 


MILWAUKEE 


The call for spring patent has been 
severely affected by the continued 
strength in wheat, and a lull in buying 
has come at a time when normally there 
is an active demand for both old and 
new for shipment some distance ahead. 
Prices have been reduced, in the face of 
a wheat market that is fully as high as a 
week ago. ‘The weakness in winter wheat, 
with the consequent reduction in Kansas 
patent prices, has placed spring wheat 
millers in the position of bystanders, at 
least until matters become more settled. 
Some moderate lots of old spring have 
been taken, but sales are rare. Quota- 
tions, July 24: hard spring wheat patent 
$8.75@9.10 bbl, straight $8.85@8.60, first 
clear $7.15@7.60, and second clear $4.50 
@5, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 





July 28, 1926 


The Kansas patent trade is brisk, and 
there has been no let-up in the good de- 
mand that has existed for several weeks. 
Southwestern mill representatives speak 
of one of the best weeks in their mem- 
ories, notwithstanding that the neral 
trend in wheat has been upward. Re- 
ports are general that Kansas patent has 
been sold in instances far under the mar- 
ket, but it is believed that these are un- 
founded. Quotations, July 24: fancy 
brands hard winter patent $7.30@7.60 
bbl, straight $7.10@7.35, and first clear 
$6.30@6.75, in 98-lb cottons. 


NOTES 

The first car of winter wheat arrived 
in Minneapolis on July 19 and sold at 
$1.49 bu, the top price of the following 
day in the local cash market. It graded 
No. 1 dark hard, with 12.8 moisture, and 
tested 63 lbs. 

The Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. 
has established a branch office at Minne- 
apolis, in charge of M. E. Grant, who 
was for 15- years with the Van Dusen- 
Harrington interests at Minneapolis and 
the Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee. 

L. E. Mever. 





MONTANA MILLING INDUSTRY 
MAKES SUBSTANTIAL GROWTH 


Great Farts, Mont.—lIn addition to 
supplying the needs of the people of this 
state, Montana’s mills now grind flour 
enough to meet the requirements of half 
of the people of the seven remaining 
Rocky Mountain states, according to in- 
vestigations made by the Montana exten- 
sion service. In 1924 Montana mills 
ground more than 9,000,000 bus wheat, 
making 2,101,000 bbls flour. 

The growth of Montana’s milling in- 
dustry is indicated by a comparison of 
figures for the five years ending in 1924. 
In 1920 there were 72 mills in operation 
in the state which produced 818,000 bbls 
flour. This was a year following a small 
wheat crop so that the milling figure 
may be considered as below normal. The 
following year, however, with a fair 
crop, the state produced 1,401,000 bbls, 
which were sufficient to feed a popula- 
tion of 790,000 in addition to the require- 
ment of the state. In 1922, in spite of a 
larger crop than the year before, the mill 
output fell off 250,000 bbls. The follow- 
ing year, with one of the largest crops 
in the history of the state, the mills pro- 
duced 1,971,000 bbls, which left an ex- 
portable surplus sufficient to feed 1,335,- 
000 people in other states. In 1924 flour 
production reached 2,101,000 bbls, which 
was enough to supply the needs of more 
than 2,000,000 people. Since 1920 there 
have been 66 mills in operation in Mon- 
tana. 

With the increase in milling operations 
has come an increase in the production 
of millfeeds. In 1920 there were 29,700 
tons of these byproducts produced, in 
1921 there were 47,900 tons, and in 1924 
the byproducts totaled 74,300 tons. The 
millfeeds produced in 1924 were sufficient 
to feed 378,000 lambs or 270,000 pigs. 





A proposal to reduce the import duty 
on flour shipped into Guatemala has 
been rejected by the government. 











that journal. 


during the World War. 








THIS WEEK’S COVER 


——— the late George Edmund Graves, staff artist of The North- 
western Miller for 43 years, did considerable work in oil and in 
crayon as well as in water colors, critics declared that his greatest 
success was achieved as an aquarellist. 
which appears on the cover of this issue. 
Before becoming associated with The Northwestern Miller, Mr. Graves 
maintained a studio in New York, where by virtue of his championship 
of halftone illustrating, which was then little known, he came to be called 
“The Daddy of the Halftone.’” When the Ladies’ Home Journal was in its 
editorial infancy, Cyrus H. K. Curtis, the publisher, inquired of The 
Northwestern Miller concerning the work being done by Mr. Graves. Later 
Mr. Curtis consulted him as to the advisability of illustrating the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Mr. Graves pointed out the desirability of using halftones, 
and shortly afterward did the first illustrating that ever appeared in 


Mr. Graves probably was best known for his poster illustration, “One 
Tongue, One Destiny,” which was used extensively for recruiting purposes 
He died in Minneapolis on May 26, 1926. 


Mr. Graves designed the painting 
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TORONTO 
Following the weaker wheat prices, 
flour had two 10c bbl reductions last 
eek. Buyers show no interest at the 
w prices. They feel the decline has 
t gone far enough, considering the pre- 
yus advance of 50c bbl, and are pur- 
ising only on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Mills report a dull period, with buyers 
ding off as much as possible until new 
yp prices are established. Quotations, 
July 24, with comparisons: 
July 24 


July 17 


D BORNE acocvacctavncs $9.00 $9.20 
OUEIEE, ees écavcctocsetecre 8.75 8.95 
GEE hdl wad v2.04 « te baw vi 8.50 8.70 
POTe MAtEMtsS ...<sccccce 8.30 8.50 
SC GED ocd dcewrcnnses 7.40 7.60 
PE acess eves ccusve 4.70 4.70 
EE cvcedeccwcoreses 4.20 4.20 
All prices are per barrel in 98-lb jute 


s, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
s 10c for cash, plus cartage if performed. 
kers’ discount for quantity purchases, 20c 


Ontario Winters.—This market has not 
settled down to a trading basis. 
‘rices are fluctuating, and little business 
s being done. Supplies available are lim- 
ed, on account of scarcity of wheat. 
juotations declined in sympathy with 
springs but, as usual, the reduction was 
a lesser amount, being for the week about 
10¢c bbl. Prices, July 24: 90 per cent 
patents, in secondhand jute bags, $6.25 
bbl, ear lots, track, Montreal; Toronto, 
$5.85@6; bulk lots, seaboard tor export, 
in buyers’ bags, $6. 

Export Trade.—Mills report exporting 
business in spring wheat flour as ex- 
tremely quiet. There are few inquiries 
from any market, and buyers seem willing 
to wait until the new crop flour is offer- 
ing, when they expect to get more satis- 
factory terms. This is the first dull pe- 
riod in exporting that mills have experi- 
enced in some time, as the May and 
June figures showed a most satisfactory 
volume. Prices dropped 2s last week, 
but importers are awaiting further de- 
clines. Quotations, July 24: export pat- 
ent springs 45s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Lon- 
don, Liverpool or Glasgow, August ship- 
ment, September 44s 9d, October 42s 9d, 
and November 41s 9d. 

Winter wheat flour exporting trade is 
at a standstill. Mills have practically 
none to offer for immediate shipment, 
and bids for future delivery are consid- 
ered low. Exporters cannot see their 
way to accept business at the prices of- 
fered, which are more than Is under their 
figures. On July 24, quotations were 41s 
per 280 lbs, jute bags, c.if., London, 
Liverpool or Glasgow, and 40s for Sep- 
tember-October. 


NOTES 

\ dispatch from the west states that 
60,000 men will be required from eastern 
Canada this year to harvest the 1926 
grain crops. 

H. B. Faber, of the Tavistock (Ont.) 
Milling Co., Ltd., and of the H. B. Fab- 
er Milling Co., Ltd., Wellesley, was in 
Toronto last week. 

On July 9 the visible supply of Ca- 
nadian wheat on this side of the Atlan- 
tic was 86,837,343 bus, and of other 
grains 21,035,752 bus. 

Rt. J. Megaw, Goderich, who is well 
known in the Canadian flour trade 
through his long connection with the mill- 
ins industry, visited Toronto on July 23. 
_W. R. Clarke, European representa- 
tive of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
who had been visiting the head office of 
his company in Toronto, sailed for Eng- 
land on the Antonia from Montreal on 
July 24, 

During the 11 months ending June in- 
Spections of wheat in the western divi- 
sion totaled 258,085 cars, or 347,436,386 
bus. Of this quantity 88,734 cars, or 
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Pools Fail to Agree 


Woruyyirec, Man.—According to a recent statement issued by the repre- 
sentatives of the United Grain Growers and the Alberta wheat pool, the ne- 
gotiations between these two organizations, which have been proceeding for 
several months and had reached a point where there was complete agree- 
ment as to the terms and conditions of the arrangement, have broken down 
on the one question of who should be manager of the new elevator operating 
company which was to be formed to operate all the elevators of the United 


Grain Growers and the pool in Alberta. 


This organization was to have been 


carried on by a board of eight members, four from each side. 
Representatives of the United Grain Growers suggested that one of the 
pool directors should be made president of the new company, and that E. S. 
McRory, manager of the company’s office in Calgary, should be manager. 
The pool representatives suggested that one of the United Grain Growers’ 
officials should be president, and that a man of recognized standing in the 
elevator business and not connected with either of the two organizations, 


should be secured as manager. 


As it was found impossible to reach an agreement, it was decided to 
continue for the present under the existing arrangements under which the 
pool and the United Grain Growers have worked in Alberta since the former 


was organized three years ago. 


General Manager Appointed 


Winnirec, Man.— H. W. Wood, chairman of the board of directors of 
the Alberta wheat pool, announces that C. M. Hall, manager of the Alberta 
Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., has been appointed general manager of the Alberta 


wheat pool elevators, and will take over his new duties Aug. 15. 
has been associated with the latter concern for the past 11 years. 


Mr. Hall 
Thomas E. 


Oliver, also of the Alberta Pacific Grain Co., has been appointed assistant 


to Mr. Hall. 


It is also announced that the Alberta wheat pool already has purchased 
18 elevators in Alberta, and has contracted for the building of 15 more, 
which are expected to be completed in time to handle this year’s grain. 








56.49 per cent, graded No. 3 northern 
or better. 

The Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, is redeeming all its out- 
standing first mortgage 6 per cent gold 
bonds on Sept. 1 by payment of the 
principal and accrued interest together 
with a premium of 5 per cent. 

Some 300 members of the Ohio Bakers’ 
Association, on a vacation trip, visited 
Toronto on July 21. They were enter- 
tained by the Bread and Cake Bakers’ 
Association of Canada, and did consid- 
erable sight-seeing around the city. 

The Canadian railways are making 
preparation for movement of the 1926 
grain crop. Both the Canadian National 
and Canadian Pacific companies are as- 
sembling their equipment at strategic 
points on the prairies. The number of 
cars and locomotives provided is slightly 
in excess of last year’s requirements, 
which would suggest that the transporta- 
tion people are expecting a crop equally 
as good or better than that of 1925. 


WINNIPEG 

Flour business is quiet in the western 
provinces. In most cases mills are op- 
erating lightly, or are closed down alto- 
gether. Only a small domestic trade is 
reported, and no new export business 
has been booked. It is unlikely that con- 
ditions will show much improvement un- 
til the new crop wheat begins to move. 
Prices remain unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted July 24 at $9.15 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.55, and first 
clears at $6.95, Fort William basis; cot- 
tons, 15c more; Alberta points 10@30c 
more, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 30@50c more. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

NOTES 

Fall wheat cutting commenced in va- 
rious sections of southern Alberta last 
week. 

C. A. Weaver, president of the Weay- 
er Co., Minneapolis, was a recent visitor 
in Winnipeg. 


Will Hill, mill machinery representa- 
tive, left Winnipeg July 26 for his home 
in Vancouver.. 

The average price of No. 1 northern 
wheat, Fort William basis, from Aug. 1, 
1925, to July 20, 1926, was $1.50% bu. 

Harry Cornish, superintendent of mills 
for the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., Keewatin, and J. M. Pearen, head 
chemist for the company, were here last 
week. 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg, for 
the seven days ending July 22, averaged 
121 cars per day, compared with 165 for 
the preceding seven days, and 145 for 
the corresponding period in 1925. 


W. J. Jackman, director of the Alberta 
wheat pool and a member of the board 
of the pocl’s central selling agency, will 
visit Argentina and investigate condi- 
tions as regards creating a wheat pool 
in that country. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 


Two 10c reductions in the price of 
spring wheat flour last week did not 
bring buyers into the market any more 
than the recent advances in the price 
of wheat had served to enlarge the vol- 
ume of flour sales. On the contrary, the 
decline strengthened buyers in their 
opinion that prices will go lower, and 
millers are receiving only sufficient or- 
ders to keep the immediate needs of 
their customers filled. 

Country jobbers, dealers and bakers 
are following the same policy, and lim- 
iting their business to mixed cars, sales 
of car lots of flour being rare. Export 
inquiries have been quieter, although a 
fair volume of business has been done. 
Domestic prices, July 23: first patents $9 
bbl, patents $8.75, second patents $8.50, 
standard patents $8.30, all jutes, car lots, 
ex-track, Montreal rate points, less 10c 
bbl cash discount. 

There is no change in the situation 
as regards winter wheat flour. Stocks 
are small, but so is demand. Very little 
business has been reported, barring some 
small sales to the West Indies. Quota- 
tions, July 23, $6.50@6.60 bbl, second- 









hand jutes, car lots, ex-track, net cash; 
small lots $7.10@7.20, less 10c bbl cash 
discount. 

NOTES 

R. J. Pinchin, of the Copeland Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., was in Mont- 
real last week. 

C. H. G. Short, general manager of the 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., has returned 
from a short trip to the coast of Maine. 

George Stephan, sales manager in the 
maritime provinces for the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., visited the offices of 
his company last week. 

Daniel E. Murphy, of the staff of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association, 
has returned from his holidays, which 
he spent at Old Orchard, Maine. 

A. Gordon Watson, sales manager in 
the maritime provinces for the St. Law- 
rence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has returned 
to Halifax, following a business visit to 
the company’s head office here. 


VANCOUVER 

Fancy patents in jute 98’s were quoted 
on July 24 at $9.65 bbl, delivered, Van- 
couver, As is the custom at this time of 
year, most mills are closed for an annual 
overhaul, and the fact that there is no 
export business and extremely scant do- 
mestic sales does not bother them, as it 
is a seasonable condition. Bakers are 
watching the market for a good-sized 
setback before contracting for new flour, 
and in view of recent very favorable re- 
ports on the crop, they anticipate consid- 
erably lower prices. Oriental buyers are 
in exactly the same position, and will 
come in for large quantities if prices 
reach a low enough level. 


NOTES 

Willard Cumming, grain merchant of 
Calgary, was a recent visitor in Vancou- 
ver. 

Norman P. Lambert, Winnipeg, west- 
ern sales manager for the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., is in Vancouver. 

L. P. Kirley, Calgary manager of the 
Home Grain Co., Ltd., a recent visitor 
in Vancouver, brought glowing reports 
of Alberta’s wheat crop, and anticipates 
a much larger volume of _ business 
through Vancouver this year than during 
any previous season. 

George MclIvor, Calgary, western sales 
manager for the Canadian Co-operative 
Wheat Producers, Ltd., accompanied by 
H. W. Wood, a director of the Alberta 
wheat pool, sailed for the Orient on the 
Empress of Asia on July 22. They ex- 
pect to be absent for about two months. 

H. M. Cameron. 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 








Aug. 1, 1925, to June 30, 1926, by ports of 
exit, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 
-——-—To- + 
From— U. K. U. 8. Others 
Halifax, N. S. ..... 4,864 164 495,473 
pt: 2. Mest: ehveas ~e6c-08 13,329 
ee oe. as Pe.  aenke “eense 
St. John, N. B.... 660,044 ..... 430,342 
Other N. B. points. ..... oe... \eoune 
Montreal, Que. ...1,435,773 ..... 1,549,489 
Quebec, Que. ...... OS Aree 61,345 
St. Armand, Que... 1,071 3 30,024 
Athelstan, Que. ... 8,046 3 ..s0% 170,450 
St. Johns, Que. ... 21,582 21 105,617 
Lake Megantic, Que. ..... | ry err 
Coaticook, Que. ... 166,753  ..... 34,650 
Sutton, Que. ...... 51,770 918 129,054 
Beebe Jct., Que.... ..... Tee §-oselees 
Gaemim, GMC. secede sesse soos 295 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 212,103 1,696 1,672,045 
Bridgeburg, Ont... 324,939 660 934,707 
Cornwall, Ont. .... |) Sree 4,670 
Prescott, Ont. ..... 17,358 504 86,875 
Fort William, Ont..  ..... rere 
Fort Francis, Ont.. ..... eee 
Emerson, Man. .... «....+. BR... apecss 
Vancouver, B. C... 55,321 10,363 1,184,363 
Dawson, Yukon ...  «..4+ seeee 
Totals ......... 2,999,957 15,592 6,902,766 
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NEW YOKK 


With heat and humidity playing havoc 
with collars and dispositions, the New 
York trade found it difficult to maintain 
a lively interest in selling flour last week. 
The volume of business done was there- 
fore only fair. There was previously a 
general feeling that consumers were only 
waiting for a break to come in for very 

ood quantities of flour, but the changes 
ast week were apparently not big enough 
to get them in for any large lots. 

Mills generally were not pressing sales, 
as recent purchases have been very satis- 
factory. As a result there were few 
prices quoted greatly below the general 
run, and hard winters for example, on 
July 28, were $7.10@7.60 bbl, with the 
majority of flours $7.25@7.40. Both old 
and new spring flours are quoted, and 
there seems to be no general rule for the 
difference between them, some mills hav- 
ing only 80c, while others were 75c high- 
er for old. Still others were not quoting 
on the new crop. Old wheat flours were 
$8,.60@9.30; new, $8@8.70. Soft winters 
were %6.75@1.50. Pacific Coast flours 
were practically at a standstill, between 
crops. 

Ewport.—There was a limited export 
interest. The exchange situation ad- 
versely affected trading with some coun- 
tries, but Greece and Germany were re- 
ported to be buying low grades of both 
Canadian and American flours. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, July 24: 
spring fancy patents $9@9.50, standard 
patents (old) $8.50@9.20, clears $7.75@ 
8.60; hard winter short patents $7.40@ 
7.80, straights $7.10@7.60; soft winter 
straights, $6.75@7.50; rye, $6.75@7.25,— 
all in jutes. 

NOTES 

Mark Mennel, treasurer of the Mennel 
Milling Co., Toledo, was in New York on 
July 23. 

John White, in charge of the office of 
McDonnell & Co., is having a vacation 
at Cliff Haven, Lake Champlain. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 850, the previous week 
742, and for the same week a year ago 


B. H. Wunder, of Harry E. White & 
Co., is taking a brief vacation at Narra- 
gansett Bay with Mrs. Wunder and his 
daughter. 

Samuel Knighton & Son are now han- 
dling the account of the Moore-Lowry 
Flour Mills Co. in New England, New 
York and New Jersey. 


R. F. Le Bosse, Port au Prince, Haiti, 
son of the representative of the Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co. in that city, vis- 
ited the exchange last week. 


Cushman’s Sons, Inc., report a net 
profit of $639,329 for the first six months 
ended June 80, after interest, deprecia- 
tion and federal taxes, equal, after pre- 
ferred dividends, to $4.75 share on com- 
mon stock. 


R. V. Biddulph, manager of the ex- 
ort department of the Ogilvie Flour 

ills Co., Ltd., Montreal, spent several 
days last week in the New York market, 
with headquarters at the office of Burke 
& McMahon, who handle the mill’s ac- 
count here. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from the 

rt of New York for the week ending 
uly 17, as compiled by the Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation, totaled 1,081,877 bus 
on 100,875 bbls. About 42,000 bbls 
flour went to Germany, and 25,000 to 
United Kingdom ports. 


The seven-story building at 610-612 
Greenwich Street has been leased for a 
long term of years to the Sungo-Sills 
Co., wholesale grocer. The house of 
John §. Sills, the original owner of this 


company, was the oldest wholesale gro- 
cery in New York City. 

The publicity committee of the Prod- 
uce Exchange is engaged in putting the 
activities of the exchange before the pub- 
lic. The completed committee consists of 
Harry Story, chairman, ‘ — 
F. O. Seaver, W. A. Storts, C. F. Watt, 
A. L. Russell, Axel Hansen and Harry 
Leverich. 

H. C. and C. F. Menzenmaier have 
been admitted to the firm of the Harry 
R. Gordon Co., Inc., flour. H. R. Gor- 
don is president, H. C. Menzenmaier, 
formerly with the Quaker Oats Co., is 
secretary and treasurer, and C. F. Men- 
zenmaier, who was with the Washburn 
Crosby Co. for 12 years, is to be vice 
president. 


BUFFALO 


Prices here followed closely the action 
of the futures market last week. The 
upward turns made hard going, as buyers 
were unusually skittish and dropped out 
quickly. Southwestern mill representa- 
tives are selling at about $1.50 bbl under 
the price of spring, but they are report- 
ed to be sold up to January, and demand 
has lightened up. 

First clears continue strong to a shade 
higher, as offerings clean up immediately. 

Rye flour is slow, and trading is re- 
duced to a minimum. 

Rochester quotations, July 24: spring 
patents $10.40@10.50 bbl, wholesale, less 
than car lots; white winter pastry, $8.60 
(@8.80; rye flour, $7.25@7.35. 

Buffalo quotations, July 24: spring 
fancy patents $9.50@9.75 bbl, standard 
patent $8.90@9, clears $7.60@7.70, sec- 
ond clears $43.50 ton; hard winters $7.90 
@8.25, straight $740@8, soft winters 
$8.90@9; semolina, No. 2, 5Y%c lb, bulk. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

July 18-24 ...... 238,000 215,953 91 
Previous week .. 238,000 207,959 87 
Year ago ......+. 238,000 194,429 82 
Two years ago... 166,600 147,279 79 
Three years ago. 166,500 118,985 71 


M. A. McCarruy. 


BOSTON 


The declining wheat price last week 
was reflected in flour, values being 65@ 
75c bbl lower than in the previous week. 
At the close, the tone was easier, with 
prospects of a further decline. Demand 
throughout New England had been re- 
duced to the lowest possible limits, in the 
expectation that a much lower range of 
— would neg wor This belief has 
yeen more or less borne out during the 
past few weeks. While mills advanced 
prices from time to time, liberal con- 
cessions from open quotations would have 
been made if fair-sized bids had been 
submitted. The fact that some of the 
big Minneapolis spring wheat mills are 
offering new spring wheat patents of 
best quality for shipment during the 
first half of September at $9.50 bbl, 
which is 35c below old wheat flour of 
the same brand, strengthens the belief of 
prospective buyers that when new wheat 
spring patents actually come on the mar- 
ket, prices will be very much lower. 
Other mills are reported to be offering 
their product for early a ship- 
ment at $9@9.20 for rst patents. 
Stocks held by local jobbers and dis- 
tributors continue to slowly decrease. 
Only enough is being carried to meet 
poms requirements of the New Eng- 
and trade. 

Quotations, July 24: spring special 
short patents $10@10.25 bbl, standard 
atents $8.65@9.85, first clears $7.60@8; 
ard winter patents, $7.25@8; soft win- 


ter patents $7.85@8.50, straight $7@7.50, 
and clear $6.75@7. 
NOTES 

Charles C. Smith, Buffalo representa- 
tive of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., visited 
Boston last week. 

The sales force of the White Rose 
Bread Co. held a dinner at Riverbank 
Court Hotel, Cambridge, last week, 
marking the close of a 10 weeks’ selling 
campaign. 

Exports of flour from Boston during 
June, 1926, totaled 176,524 sacks. Since 
Jan. 1 of the present year, exports have 
been 291,772 sacks, compared with 86,012 
during the corresponding period in 1925. 
Louis W. DePass. 


PITTSBURGH 


Business was rather brisk last week, 
due to the fact that the downward trend 
of wheat prices brought many buyers in- 
to the market who had declined to follow 
the higher price level of the preceding 
week. There was a good quantity of 
spring booked for delivery well into the 
fall. The general impression is that 
there will be heavy buying as soon as 
dealers are satisfied that prices have 
reached a level where they will remain 
for a short time at least. Although the 
price range of hard winters last week was 
considerably lower than springs, the vol- 
ume of northwestern flour booked was 
large. 

The larger bakers came into the mar- 
ket rather freely last week to replenish 
their stocks. The smaller ones still are 
buying from hand to mouth. Sales of 
clear and soft winter last week continued 
brisk, cracker bakers and pastry manu- 
facturers being the principal buyers of 
the latter. Semolina was quoted at 5c 
lb, bulk, Pittsburgh; sales were fair. 

Quotations, July 24: new crop spring 
wheat short patent $8@8.75 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $7.75@8.25; old crop short 
patent $8.50@9.25, standard patent $8.25 
@8.75; hard winter short patent $7.50@ 
8.25, standard patent $7@7.50, clears 


$7.25@8,—all cotton 98's, Pittsburgh; 
soft winter, $6.25@6.50, bulk. 

NOTES 
Fire damaged the grain and feed 


warehouse of Peter Blumling, McKee’s 
Rocks, on July 21. 

J. N. Johnston, who for 25 years was 
in the grocery and flour business, Pitts- 
burgh, died on July 20. 

The flour mill of Platt & Steadman, 
Spartansburg, is being electrically 
equipped, the water and steam power be- 
ing discarded. 

William Richard Shriver, aged 78, sec- 
retary of the Colvin & Mahood Co., 
wholesale grocer, died recently from in- 
juries sustained in an automobile acci- 


dent. 
C. C. Larus. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market is unsettled, influ- 
enced by the recent downward movement 
of wheat, but prices show little change. 
Spot supplies are small, but ample for 
requirements, and jobbers and bakers 
show little disposition to stock up ahead. 
New crop flour to arrive is offered at 25c 
@$1 bbl below the price of old. Flour 
quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb 
jute sacks, July 24: spring first patents 
$9.75@10, standard patent $9@9.50, first 
clear $7.75@8; hard winter short patent 
$8.50@9, straight $8@8.50; soft winter 
straight, $7@7.75. 

NOTES 

Ambrose B. Clemmer, secretary of the 
Commercial Exchange, has returned from 
Ocean City. 

Maurice Zamustin, Philadelphia agent 
for the Cunard Line, sailed for Europe, 
July 22, on the Mauretania. 

Samuel F. Scattergood, grain mer- 
chant, is spending the summer with his 
family at Ocean City, N. J 

Lorenzo Riley, assistant secretary of 
the Commercial Exchange, has returned 
from a week’s vacation spent at Chris- 
tiania. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad embargo 
covering shipments of hay and straw con- 
signed to the Merchants’ Warehouse, 
Kensington Station, was canceled on 
July 22. 
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Among recent visitors on ’change were 
A. W. Witt, manager of the Domestic 
Milling Co., Kansas City, and Charles A. 
Ward, representing the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Samuer S. Danters. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was lower and more active last 
week, as a result of the heavy crop move- 
ment. Good rains where mostly needed, 
the large increase in the visible supply, 
the officially announced wheat carry-over 
of 60,000,000 bus, the general improve- 
ment in crop prospects and the bad finan- 
cial condition abroad had a weakening 
effect. 

Flour sales showed a good increase, 
but were chiefly new near-by soft winter 
straights at $6.15@6.50 bbl in second- 
hand cottons, or $6@6.25, bulk. With 
Minneapolis cash wheat off 15@18c, old 
springs were down only about 50c bb! 
The Northwest started selling new flour 
at 75c@$l under the price of old, then 
50@75c under, and now the differencx 
ranges 40@80c under, with practically n 
demand for either product at current 
limits. New hard winters were com 
paratively steady, being down only about 
25¢c bbl, which interfered with trading, a: 
considerable could have been done it 
good standards around $7.25. The dif 
ference between Minneapolis and Kansa 
City cash, which at one time was prac 
tically 40c, had shrunk by the close of! 
the week to 25c or less. 

Closing prices, July 24, car lots, pe 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood, 
5e less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $9.15@9.40, standard 
patent $8.65@8.90; hard winter short 
patent (new) $7.90@8.15, straight (new 
$7.40@7.65; soft winter short patent 
(new) $7.15@7.40, straight (near-by new) 
$6.15@6.40. 

NOTES 

Charles H. Gibbs, millers’ agent, has 
accepted the local agency of the R. D. 
Johnson Milling Co., Cumberland, Md. 

The City Baking Co. will give up its 
offices in the Standard Oil Building and 
occupy offices in the Rice Bakery, 308 
North Gay Street, on Sept. 1. 

Ernest J. Sponseller, of Englar & 
Sponseller, millers, Westminster, says the 
wheat in his section is turning out better 
than expected, both as to quality and 
quantity. 

The Schmidt Baking Co., Inc., Charles 
Schmidt president, is established in a 
new suite of offices in the Schmidt Bak- 
ery, corner Laurens and Carey Streets, 
Baltimore. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port last week were 44 cars—ll No. 1 
hard spring, 3 No. 1 dark northern 
spring, and 30 sample grade dark north- 
ern spring. 

J. Ross Myers, of J. Ross Myers & 
Son, flour distributors and mill represen- 
tatives, has joined his family for a 
month at Eaglesmere, Pa., where they 
have a cottage. 

The first car of new crop Oklahoma 
flour was received here on July 15 by a 
leading baker, who baked it the follow- 
ing day and found it to be all that he 
could desire in quality. 

C. H. Dorsey. 





KEEPING DEBTS ALIVE 

Although part payment on a debt will 
postpone outlawing of claim for the bal- 
ance, or revive the debt if it has out- 
lawed, part payment on a debt previous- 
ly discharged in bankruptcy proceedings 
will not revive the debtor’s obligation to 
pay the balance, held the Connecticut 
supreme court of errors in the case of 
Koletsky vs. Resnik (132 Atl. 898). Cit- 
ing a decision of the highest court of 
the land, the Connecticut court noted 
that one adjudicated a bankrupt must 
clearly indicate intention to bind himself 
to the payment of a discharged debt be- 
fore it will be revived against him. So 
it was decided that, where a bankrupt 
stated that he would pay “dollar for dol- 
lar” on what he owed “as soon as he got 
back into business,” a discharged debt 
could not be enforced against him with- 
out a showing that the creditor had indi- 
cated that he accepted the promises, and 
without a showing of ful ent of the 
condition on which the promise was made. 

A. L. H. Srazzr. 
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Current Comment Upon Affairs of 
the Bakery World 


T seems hardly necessary to call editorial attention 
to the great value, not only to the bakery industry 
but to the individual baker, of such gatherings as the 
inual convention of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion; and yet the attendance is never so large as to 
overcome the belief that sheer unin- 
Tas formed indifference keeps it from being 
ATLANTIC 
CITY very much larger. 
CONVENTION This year’s convention is to be held 
on Sept. 19-24 at Atlantic City, an at- 
ictive playground capable of giving the meeting its 
ghly desirable holiday character. It has, at the same 
ne, ample equipment for the business purposes in- 
volved. 

There is no baker, it is safe to say, who could 
me away from such a gathering as the forthcoming 
ie at Atlantic City without some appreciable degree 

personal and business benefit. Those who have 
never attended a convention of the national associa- 
ton, or who were not so fortunate as to have been at 

iffalo last year, should remember that there has 
en a great change in the general character of the 
program. Today there is less oratory and more sound 
\k than formerly. The baker who goes to Atlantic 
ty will hear some fine addresses, but his experience 
will not be confined to that sort of thing. What he 
nost wants is not oratory, but helpful information, 
id a mutual exchange of information that can be 
ide the basis for improved methods and larger prof- 
s after he has returned home. There will be plenty 
f such brotherly helpfulness at Atlantic City, and 
any an intimate conference on special subjects that 
have a particular interest for particular bakers. 

A postgraduate course in baking and a healthful 
vacation—this just about sums up the Atlantic City 
prospect. Not every baker in America, of course, can 
manage to go, but it is difficult to fathom the view- 
point of those who can and won't. 


* * . 





TS United States need not feel that it alone suf- 
fers from declining consumption of bread. Con- 
ditions that have prevailed here with respect to the 
use of wheat products have been paralleled to a re- 
markable degree in Great Britain, though the decline 
appears to have been far less marked. 
BRITAIN’S Statistics compiled in part by the 
DECLINING United States Department of Agricul- 
CONSUMPTION ture and in part by Mr. Sydney An- 
derson, president of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, indicate that in the past thirty-seven 
years per capita consumption of wheat flour in this 
country has diminished about twenty-two per cent. 
Mr. James Meikle, of Glasgow, internationally known 
in the milling and baking field, read a paper at a 
recent conference of the National Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers, Confectioners and Caterers, at Blackpool, 
Eng., in which he summarized the results of a similar 
Statistical compilation with respect to Great Britain. 
The text of his paper was published in The North- 
estern Miller of July 21. From Mr. Meikle’s figures 
the conclusion may be drawn that there has been a 
loss of 7.4 per cent in his country’s bread consumption 
since 1900. 
Mr. Meikle attributes the decline to the several 
vious factors that also have operated in this coun- 
v—higher standards of living, broader diet, the sub- 
S\‘tution in war years, and the activities of food fad- 
sts. But Mr. Meikle feels that there is another 
sat reason, carrying direct responsibility to the 
ker, British commercially baked bread, he intimates, 
not all that it might be in the matter of quality. 
“There is no doubt,” he writes, “but that there is 
a good deal of good bread made today, but is it of 
quite as good flavor as it should be? The public is 
ot for flavor and for appetizing appearance. It gets 
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the appearance all right, but I am very doubtful as 
to the flavor. Is it not possible that the bread of the 
future will have to contain something more than flour, 
salt and yeast? We have malt, milk and vegetable fats 
to work on and many things can be done with these 
materials.” 
* o o 
fess American baker long ago realized the neces- 
sity of adopting the quality ingredients suggested 
by Mr. Meikle, and no doubt the use of them has been 
of incalculable value in stemming the steady diminish- 
ment of bread consumption in this country. Quality, 
of course, is the first consideration, 
THE NEED For >t there is another, and this, too, has 
BREADSTUFF been hinted by Mr. Meikle as a likely 
EDUCATION remedy. Unfortunately it has not as 
yet been tried in a concerted manner 
by the American baker, who seems curiously obtuse 
to its powerful logic. Mr. Meikle says: 

“Does the public appreciate the full value of bread 
as a food? I think it does not. In fact, the public 
knows nothing about food values, although it does 
know something about pills and soap and cigarettes 
and motor cars. Something might be done in the way 
of educating this public along proper lines. It is, 
indeed, the baker’s duty to educate his customers. I 
am no believer in the slogan ‘Eat More Bread. We 
want something much more effective than that, some- 
thing that will appeal to the intelligence of the con- 
sumer, something that will show the consumer that to 
eat more bread is in his own interests. I think, in- 
deed, that it is not only our duty to ourselves but to 
those who come after us and the public itself, that 
earnest and perhaps collective action be taken to in- 
crease the consumption of bread.” 

And, after all, what is this but the plan of the 
Millers’ National Federation, as yet nebulous but at 
least under way? It is what all far-seeing men in 
the breadstuffs industry of America have preached for 
a long time—a great, joint national publicity cam- 
paign in the interest of bread. 


* * 7 


OMMENTING upon its recent winning of the 

Harry M. Freer trophy, the Williams Bakery, 
Scranton and Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has this to say in its 
triumphant advertising broadcast: 

“The grocers’ demand for bread of the highest qual- 
ity with which to supply their cus- 
tomers is, in a large measure, respon- 


THE 
GROCERS’ sible for this notable achievement.” 
DEMAND Unhappily, the grocer is not always 


the one to demand quality. Too often 
he has seemed to want anything but that, and, on the 
whole, he can hardly be called the baker’s chief source 
of stimulus and encouragement when it comes to the 
matter of high class—and naturally top-priced—pro- 
duction. 

The instance in question, however, gives evidence 
of the growing force of buying preference. Whether 
the grocer has pushed quality bread or not, the public 
now generally demands it. No surer indication of it 
could be had than the grocer’s echo, 

* * . 

HE world has evolved a fine sense of drama from 

the business of supplying its armies with bread. 
America stinted that the boys “over there” might have 
a sufficiency of white flour; Rome sent with its legions 
flour mills on wheels so that the empire’s warriors 
might not lack for the staff of life; 
Napoleon, credited with the saying that 
an army marches on its stomach, had 
time in the midst of his tactics for 
the development of a military oven. 
All ages have recognized the truism that the best led 
army is the best fed, and that the best fed is most 
likely to achieve victory. 

Peace-time armies lose their glamour, and army 
bread becomes a mere barrack room item. Little in- 
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terest adheres to it either for the public or the com- 
mercial, baker. There is one peace-time army, how- 
ever, that has a lasting and growing interest for both 
—the great army of boy scouts. 

The summer campaigns of the boy scouts are on. 
Almost every week end, for that matter, from Jan. 1 
until Dec. 31, thousands of boy scouts camp in the 
open. But during the warmer months the strength of 
the scout army “in the field” may be upward of half 
a million. The enlisted roster carries eight hundred 
thousand names. 

The baker’s interest in this army? Ask any grocer, 
if the baker doesn’t know. Boys of the scout age are 
powerful eaters, and outdoor air is a mighty appe- 
tizer. Bread and sweet goods bulk inevitably large 
in the list of supplies for a scout outing. The grocer 
long since learned to capitalize this demand. What 
has the baker done to advance his interest in this 
great army that is forever on the march? 


S° many of the rank and file of food faddists have 
about-faced lately that it is difficult to say whether 
the army of alimentary eccentrics is coming or going. 
On the whole it may be assumed that its movements, 
biological and propagandist, have become more reason- 

able and regular. But there still are 


THE some standpat cranks of the old school 
on s who hang on, seemingly oblivious either 
MENU of ridicule or scientific argument. 


The venerable Dr. George Hebden 
Corsan, when he travels, consumes nothing but raw 
fruit, supplemented, when he craves more solid food, 
with black bread spread with peanut butter or honey. 
He abhors vegetables, particularly because he cannot 
endure the “horrible paste made of white flour, skim 
milk and boiled water.” 

As for white bread, here is the Doctor’s dictum, 
as given publicity in a recent contribution to Good 
Health, that source and fountain of wellbeing, pub- 
lished at Battle Creek, Mich: 

“Although I sometimes eat things I do not like, 
when I visit at friends’ houses while I am traveling, 
there is one thing I never will eat anywhere, and that 
is white bread, for that is such inexcusable poison. 

When I carry a lunch with me out into the 
country, I go to a delicatessen store in town and get 
a loaf of European black bread, or, if I cannot buy 
that, I buy the dark rye.” 

Well, there is at least a happy thought here for 
the rye miller! 


HIO bakers, through their political spokesmen, 
have asked the Federal Trade Commission to in- 
vestigate the large bakery combinations, alleging that 
a giant bread trust is spreading over Ohio and threat- 
ening to crush the independent bakers. ‘The com- 
plaint, which voices the wrongs of 488 


independent bakers, charges that the 


TENTACLES 
OF THE General, Continental and Ward com- 
OCTOPUS panies have formed a combination that 


indulges in unfair competition designed 
to put the small bakers out of business, In part, the 
complaint reads as follows: 

“In the cities of Toledo and Cincinnati the whole- 
sale price of a pound and a half loaf of bread is 
1142c, while in the rest of Ohio the price is 10c. The 
bakers who must compete with the 10c price are grad- 
ually being driven out of business and will soon face 
bankruptcy, because it is below the actual cost of 
production.” 

The Ohio bakers have gone to a somewhat discred- 
ited Solomon for justice, but their cry is one that 
should be heard. Guilt has yet to be proved, of course, 
but does any one believe that the bakers imagine their 
afflictions? As for the rest of the industry, there is 
more that can be done than merely watching the fray. 
The wolf, unslaughtered, will scratch at other doors. 


























































































By Roscoe H. Shaw 
Chief, Department of Nutrition, American Institute of Baking 


S the chief food for all people 
throughout the ages of civilization, 
bread has played a major part in 

the maintenance and development of 
mankind. Back through the pages of his- 
tory, wherever cereal foods have been 
grown, bread of some sort has formed a 
prominent component of the human diet. 

History does not tell us when bread was 
first made, for the art of bread making 
antedates all authentic history. Etchings 
and carvings have been found on some 
of the old tombs which describe bread 
making as practiced by the ancient Egyp- 
tians. The earliest bread was doubtless 
made by grinding wheat by hand between 
two stones. The onus | coarse meal 
was mixed with water, with no leavening 
agent and probably no salt, and baked on 
another stone that had previously been 
heated in a fire, in much the same manner 
that hoecake was once made in our south- 
ern states. It was probably by accident 
that these ancient people found that, 
when fermenting fruit juices or the juice 
of the palm were used in place of water, 
and the dough allowed to stand for a 
short while, the bread increased in volume 
and was porous. A little later they 
learned that by saving a little of the 
dough from day to day and mixing it 
with fresh dough made with water, the 
same result was obtained as when the 
fermenting juices were used. This was 
an important step, because it permitted 
them to make porous bread in all seasons 
of the year. 

Bread was made in this way for cen- 
turies, and in fact today the essentials 
are practically the same, except that now 
of course pure yeast is used instead of 
the wild yeast of the fermenting juices, 
and malt, shortening, yeast food, etc., 
are added, 

The next great step in the history of 
bread making came with improved proc- 
esses of milling. The making of flour has 
gradually developed from the grinding of 
grain by hand, as practiced by the an- 
cients, to the highly elaborate mechanical 
processes now in use, where a single mill 
often requires acres of floor space and 
an enormous equipment. 

For many hundreds of years, wheat 
was milled between millstones. This was 
purely a process of pulverization, the 
wheat being ground to a rather coarse 
meal, which was then separated by means 
of sieves and, later, bolting cloth. The 
coarser part, or bran, consisting largely 
of the husk and the intermediate part, 
the so-called middlings, were used as ani- 
mal or chicken feed. The finer part, 
which passed through bolting cloth, con- 
stituted the flour. It was not deemed 
good practice to include much of the 
middlings in the flour, partly on account 
of the undesirable color which it impart- 
ed, 

The modern method of milling is a 
crushing rather than a grinding process. 
The wheat passes through several sets of 
steel rollers. ‘The first set, which is 
called the break, slightly crushes the 
berry, which then passes over sieves, and 
some of the flour is separated at this 
point. It then passes through several 
successive pairs of rollers, each pair be- 
ing set slightly closer together than the 
preceding ones, and at each crushing 
more of the flour is liberated. By the 
modern process of milling a higher per- 
centage of patent flour is obtained than 
with the old process. Some of the so- 
called middlings is incorporated with the 
flour, which improves the quality of the 
gluten as well as increasing the total 
amount of protein, so it ma said that 
the patent flour obtained by modern 
methods of milling is actually of greater 
food value than that of the old style 
where millstones were employed, This 
fact is at variance with the apparent 
prevailing opinion of the relative values 
of modern and old style flours. It is not 


within the scope of this paper to discuss 
the details of the milling of wheat. It 
might be well to explain, however, that 
the term percentages, as applied to the 
patent flour, does not refer to the per- 


centage of the flour to the whole wheat 
berry, but rather to the percentage of 
that particular flour to the total flour ex- 
tracted. 

No food product has been subjected 
to more searching investigation than has 
wheat. Chemistry and the modern sci- 
ence of nutrition tell us that, when wheat 
is milled, some of the protein, Le. that 
of the germ and bran, some of the vita- 
min content, much of the mineral con- 
stituents, and practically all of the crude 
fiber which is the indigestible part but 
is highly esteemed by some dietitians as 
an intestinal cleanser, are removed. At 
first glance it would seem that the miller 
has been somewhat reprehensible in what 
he has done to this God-given cereal. 
There are, however, several facts to be 
taken into consideration in this connec- 
tion before a conclusion can safely be 
made. The digestibility of the proteins 
which have been removed is considerably 
lower than that of the proteins in the 
white flour. This was conclusively shown 
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White Bread From the Viewpoint of 
Modern Chemistry 


some work in the Department of Ag- 
ture in Washington published a few 
ears age. The same is true for the car- 
ydrates, probably due to the fact that 
they are so tightly locked in the bran 
that the digestive juices do not have 


chance to act upon them. From the food 
standpoint, white flour is actually greater 
in calorific value than whole wheat flour, 
due to the concentration of the starchy 
part. So, even if the percentage of pro- 
tein is higher in whole wheat flour than 
in patent flour, the percentage of pro- 
teins that are actually capable of being 
digested are about the same in either 
case. 
The art of bread making remained 
practically unchanged for centuries. It 
is only within the last few years that the 
chemist has entered the industry of bread 
making and started its metamorphosis 
from an art to a science. The chemist 
has taught the breadmaker the proper 
blends of flour to use in producing the 
results he seeks. He has taught him that 
better bread is made when the yeast has 
a better food available than the food in 
the flour itself; so nowadays the progres- 
sive baker uses yeast food in his bread. 
These are only two instances of many 
where the chemist has taught the baker. 
The latest scientist to come to the aid 
of the baker is the nutrition expert, and 
his aid has been quite as valuable as that 
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of the chemist for, after all, bread is a 
Sens ee cae See ae cee Se a 
on its nutritional properties. nutri- 
tional expert taught the baker that the 
use of milk in bread greatly improves its 
nutritional value. The American bakers’ 
bread of today is not that of yesterday, 
nor indeed like that of present day Euro- 
pean bread. 

In another paragraph we referred to 
the food essentials the miller had taken 
away in milling the wheat. The baker re- 
stores them when he uses milk.. The pro- 
teins of milk are among the best in all 
nature. They are vastly more easily and 
completely digested than are those which 
the miller removed in the bran. Milk is 
one of the best sources of vitamins known, 
and it is also rich in mineral salts, par- 
ticularly lime, which even whole wheat 
lacks in adequate amounts. So, from the 
standpoint of nutrition, the milk made 
white loaf is at least the equal of whole 
wheat bread, with the exception of the 
fiber, which of course is not found in 
milk. Fiber is one thing, however, that 
we need not worry about, because it is 
found very widely distributed in the 
other foods which are found on every din- 
ner table. Lettuce, asparagus, spinach, 
cabbage, fruits, etc., contain it in a much 
more palatable form than does bran. 

There has been of late much unfounded 
criticism of white bread, particularly 








The Mystery of the Flavor of Bread 


By John Kirkland 


Head Teacher, National Bakery School, London, Eng. 


HE effort of the baker to produce 

good bread is wholly governed by 

the palate of the customers he caters 
for. As a craftsman, he likes his loaves 
to be of full volume, of bright appear- 
ance, shapely and of good texture. He 
believes that if these objectives are real- 
ized, the bread should please everybody. 
But, unfortunately, it is possible to make 
bread having all these virtues and yet 
displease customers, because it is with- 
out flavor. The makers of what is called 
exhibition bread in England secure great 
volume, a bright appearance of both 
crust and crumb, texture painfully even, 
yet the bread is tasteless, and, from the 
consumers’ point of view, wholly unsat- 
isfactory. 

The American practice of using sugar 
as a normal constituent in bread dough 
has produced an artificial flavor in the 
resultant loaf. As there is no means 
of measuring flavor, either as to kind or 
intensity, except by the palate of the 
public, there can be no standard of 
flavor applicable everywhere. It is in- 
teresting to observe how readily people 
become habituated to any flavor with 
which they are familiar. English people 
generally consider Scottish bread sour, 
while the Scot retorts that the English 
article has no flavor. The same diver- 
sity of opinion exists between the bread 
made in the east coast towns of Scot- 
land, where “half sponges” are employed, 
and that made on the west coast, where 
the “quarter sponge” is in greater favor. 
In Ireland, Dublin bakers make dispar- 
aging remarks about the bread of Bel- 
fast. In England there is little in com- 
mon in the flavor of bread made, say, 
in Manchester, Liverpool and Birming- 
ham. 


OT considering artificial flavors, such 

as those enereane from the use of 
milk, malt or sugar, bread has a natural 
flavor which varies according to certain 
conditions of the dough before it is 
baked. 

Flour has flavor, but on account of 
its extreme dryness it is not easy to de- 
termine accurately. But plain bread 
made with atrating chemicals, the pro- 
portions of which have been adjusted 
with such accuracy that there is no ex- 
cess of either the acid or the alkaline 
constituent, gives the natural flavor of 
cooked flour, This flavor is even better 
distinguished in bread into the dough of 
which carbon dioxide gas has been 
pumped, In chemically aérated bread 
some constituents of the flour are 
changed while the dough lies, and as 
unchanged gluten and unchanged starch 








According to Mr. Kirkland, who 
writes of the flavor of bread in this 
article, the one thing that matters 
in efficient bread making is the ex- 
act ripeness of the dough. He be- 
lieves that most faults in bread can, 
to a greater or less degree, be 
traced to under or over ripeness. 











have not themselves any distinguishable 
flavor, the only taste observable must be 
the sweetness of the natural sugar of the 
flour, plus any flavor carried in by the 
added liquid, such as milk. The flavor 
of flour alone will only be discovered if 
water is the mixing liquid. Even in that 
case salt is usually added to make the 
bread eatable, and this of course modifies 
the natural flavor of -the flour. 

The flavor of a “water” biscuit, made 
without salt, is the natural flavor of flour, 
modified only by such flavor as accrues 
from starch being changed to dextrin. 


[t is in fermented bread that subtle 

flavor complications appear. There 
seems to be a period, within the early 
stages of fermentation, when there is a 
minimum of any pronounced flavor. It 
is to be — noted that nothing 
which is not soluble has flavor. When 
dough is first made, the water forms a 
solution with the salt, the natural sugar 
of the flour, and its soluble protein. The 
contribution of the latter to the total 
flavor is very slight; there is compara- 
tively little of it, and its positive flavor 
is probably no more pronounced than 
that of white of egg. But even the slight 
flavor of the weak solution of salt and 
sugar is partly hidden by the presence 
of the insoluble starch and gluten of the 
flour. On all these counts, therefore, the 
flavor of a piece of dough when newly 
made, or of bread made from it at that 
stage, is not pronounced. 

But changes start quickly, and syn- 
thetic new flavors follow in consequence. 
The soluble part of the bread retains, all 
through the fermenting process, about 
the same density as a salt solution, but 
its sugar content becomes steadily less, 
and in place of sugar there is the accre- 
tion of alcohol, of lactic acid, of carbon 
dioxide, of succinic acid, of glycerin, 
and of protein matter in the form of 
peptone. Individually those constituents 
of the soluble part of bread may not be 
of great flavor, but as they vary in pro- 


portion in the solution, the aggregate 





effect is evidently considerable, particu- 
larly as the other part of the bread is 
practically flavorless. 


[t is well known that the state of per- 

fect ripeness of dough corresponds to 
the state of maximum flavor. This state 
also corresponds to that in which the 
gluten of the flour has attained its maxi- 
mum elasticity, as distinguished from 
toughness. A good deal of this gluten in 
bread has become soluble in saliva, and, 
on being chewed, it may not itself impart 
much flavor to the chewed bolus, but its 
condition releases the soluble matter 
which does contain a pronounced flavor. 
If this partial solubility of gluten in 
bread made from dough just ripe does 
not account for its better flavor than 
that of bread made from unripe dough, 
then that better flavor is extremely dif- 
ficult to explain. The condition of the 
gluten accounts for the release of the 
flavor, and not for its intensity. That 
must depend on a subtle balance of fla- 
vors as the several constituents were 
formed, and the production of flavor may 
be considered as a parallel process to 
gluten ripening, and not a consequence 
of such ripening. 

Bread made from dough that is over- 
ripe is usually crumbly. There has gone 
on, with continuous fermentation, nearly 
complete corrosion of the gluten, and the 
crumb of the bread will not adhere. 
Simultaneously, the sugar content of the 
soluble part of the bread has been re- 
duced to a negligible quantity, while the 
proportions of alcohol, carbon dioxide, 
lactic acid, ete., have been much in- 
creased. The actual content of the sol- 
uble part is not the only condition pro- 
ducing flavor. It quite evidently must 
be dissolved in saliva before it affects 
the palate, and here a new physical bar 
intervenes. Bread that breaks up into 
crumbs in the mouth does not readily 
form a bolus, because the crumbs expose 
such an increased surface that there i: 
not sufficient saliva to wet them all, a 
sensation of dryness being thus pro- 
duced, which kills any flavor unless so 
much acid has been created during th: 
whole fermentation process that all other 
flavors are dominated and a sour taste 
results. 

In spite of the apparently scientific 
explanation of ripeness as a certain col- 
loidal state of gluten, there is no rea! 
test for ripeness except the subtle sen- 
sation of the practical baker when he 
feels a dough, and there has been no way 
yet discovered of describing that sensa- 
tion in words that may be converted into 
real knowledge for the reader. 
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when compared with whole wheat bread. 
Both forms are excellent and, when the 
facts are taken into consideration, if one 
prefers to eat white bread as made by 
most American bakers of today, he can 
do so with freedom from worry that he 
is not getting as much from the nutri- 
tional standpoint as he would from the 
whole wheat variety. 





DELIVERY FLEET BURNED 
Los Ancoetes, Cat.—The Heise Cake 
Co. recently suffered a loss of 12 deliv- 
ery trucks by fire, the damage being esti- 
mated at $12,000. The management over- 
ame the difficulty by the immediate pur- 
hase of 11 new Dodge trucks and made 
ts scheduled deliveries. It is not known 
hat caused the fire. Four Dodge 








trucks, eight Ford delivery cars, and 
$400 damage to the bakery was the ex- 
tent of the loss. 





CHILDREN’S LUNCH COUNTER 

E. A. Morrison, who operates a deli- 
catessen and bakery in Los Angeles, 
makes a special appeal for the patronage 
of children, according to the Progres- 
sive Grocer. A feature of his shop is a 
child’s lunch counter and as he is situat- 
ed near a school the idea is a profitable 
one. On Saturdays he offers specials to 
attract trade, a recent one for children 
being “three ice cream cones for 10c.” 





NEW BAKERY AT DAYTON 
Prrrsevecu, Pa.—The White Baking 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, will open its new bak- 
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ery there on Aug. 1. The plant repre- 
sents an investment of about $360,000. 
Construction was begun in April. Rus- 
sell L. White, formerly of the City Bak- 
ing Co., Indianapolis, Ind., is president 
of the company. 





CONTINENTAL PROFITS LOWER 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Net profits of the 
Continental Baking Corporation after de- 
preciation, fixed charges, interest and 
all taxes except income taxes, are re- 
ported for the 25 weeks ending June 19, 
1926, as $3,296,267, compared with $3,- 
507,246 for the corresponding period of 
last year. Total sales by the corporation 
during this period increased by $1,422,- 
391. 








Listening in on the Fleischmann Cake Dough Demonstrator 


The Fleischmann sweet goods man 
has been a feature of many a recent 
bakers’ convention. His demonstra- 
tions have proved interesting and 
helpful. In this work G. H. Ekstedt 
has taken a notable part. He has 
been in the convention field for the 
past two or three years and has 
achieved a wide acquaintance, par- 
ticularly in the Northwest. Here are 
some salient points jotted down at 
random from one of the talks accom- 
panying a recent demonstration: 


OU probably have noticed, on the 
blackboard, the way we have num- 
bered the various ingredients of the 
rmula. There is a reason for it. The 
gredients should be mixed in the rota- 
on shown. Scale the sugar off first, 
then salt and diamalt on top of that. 
then take your shortening and weigh 
iat off on top of the other three in- 
gredients already on the scoop. Of 
course, you want to scale off the flavors 
t the same time. Now take the above 
mentioned ingredients and put them into 
your cake machine and cream them up; 
add your 15 eggs slowly, don’t dump 
them all in at once, because if you do 
you are not going to get what you are 
after. Just add two or three eggs at a 
time and whip them in gradually. That 
may sound foolish to a baker when it 
comes to making up sweet goods, but 
nevertheless you will get bigger volume 
and a better looking product. You 
know that this holds true when making 
cake and, for instance, a jelly roll. The 
more you whip your eggs into the mix, 
the bigger and better roll you will get. 
Now transfer to a big bowl and add 
butter. You may ask yourselves why the 
butter wasn’t creamed up with the short- 
ening, but we all know that melted but- 
ter smells richer, and therefore it is bet- 
ter to melt the butter and add it last 
instead of creaming it up with the short- 
ening. Since the flavor is what we are 
after, therefore, melt your butter in the 
oven and add that to the dough when it 
is almost finished mixing. 
7 aa 


The dough takes from one to one and 
one half hours in fermentation, and 
should be set at 80 degrees, or at this 
time of year it could be set at 78. I 
have here a little formula that could 
easily be used by all bakers, and I hope 
all of you have thermometers in your 
shop. Guesswork is something of the 
past, and I believe that every one should 
have a thermometer in his shop. The 
first thing you do when you come in your 
bakeshop is to take a look at your 
thermometer, and if the temperature is 
80 degrees, write that down on a piece of 
paper as follows: Room 80 degrees F., 
(lour 80 degrees F., friction in mixing 10 
degrees F; add those three temperatures 
together, which will give you 170 de- 
grees. Now then, if you want your 
lough at 80 degrees or 79 degrees, al- 
ways take three times your dough tem- 
perature. For instance: three times 80 
is 240; subtract your total temperature of 
room, flour and friction from the 240, 
hich leaves you a temperature of 70 de- 
crees, which is the right temperature to 
lave your milk and water in order to 
cet your dough out at 80 degrees. Of 
course, if you want your dough at 78 
or 79 degrees or even 90 degrees, always 
t.ke three times that temperature and 


subtract from it your room, flour and 
friction. If you want to make rolled in 
products or Danish pastry you can use 
the same formula, with the exception of 
having it cooler and roll in after the 
dough is made, three to four ounces of 
butter to each pound of dough, rolling 
it three times. 

Now regarding flavors. Flavor is the 
paramount issue for every baker, for 
upon satisfying the taste of his custom- 





G. H. Ekstedt 


ers depends the demand for his prod- 
ucts. The size of the demand for a bak- 
er’s products determines the greatness 
of his success in business. Take, for in- 
stance, manufacturers of salad dressings: 
they base their success on the flavor of 
their product, and guard their flavor 
secrets as they do their bank account, 
because upon flavor depends the indi- 
viduality of their products. The same is 
true of the baker. You may as well give 
a competitor access to your cash register 
as to your flavor secrets, because every 
baker can make the same flavor as you 
do, whether it be basic sweet dough 
or cakes, or whatever it may be; but 
give the public something different in 
flavor. 

If you use lemon, don’t use too much, 
but make your flavors intangible and 
illusive, that is, so that when your cus- 
tomer eats your baked product he will 
not be able to tell at first what flavor 
it contains. The idea is to have him eat 
one or two pieces of your product before 
he will really know what flavor it is. Of 
course, experiments should be made to 
obtain just the right pleasing flavors 
that would sell your product, and when 
the desired point is reached, record 
should be made of measurements and in- 
gredients in order to use a uniform fla- 
vor at all times. 

Now you perhaps have noticed that the 
basic sweet dough calls for mace, but 
the bakers should work up their own 
formulas for their different products and 
use them as supplements for mace; for 
instance, in Danish communities, or 
wherever such flavors are popular, add 








a slight taste by using rum, essence, or 
cardamon, but the idea is to always keep 
your basic flavors intangible, so that 
they are just on the slight edge of being 
recognized. 

As said before, if lemon flavor is used, 
do not make it so strong of lemon that 
the eaters’ imagination no longer has to 
work to learn what the flavor is. Keep 
them guessing, they will then eat the 
second piece of your product to find out 
what the pleasing flavor was. 

Be careful of icings and washes. If 
you make a pecan flavor top, never use 
maple sugar, as it overcomes pecan or 
almond flavors; however, if making a 
walnut top, you will use maple sugar, as 
it combines well with walnuts; therefore, 
a baker should try and blend his flavors 
as perfectly as an artist blends color. 
The individuality of the baker depends 
upon his flavors. 

* * 

You perhaps have noticed how, in raisin 
bread or rolls, the raisins near the sur- 
face are burned crisp. Also have you 
ever noticed how doughy and soggy the 
texture of the bread or roll is surround- 
ing a raisin? The reason is that they are 
used in the dry state. A very simple 
remedy for overcoming this is to take six 
ounces of diamalt to a gallon of hot 
water; make a solution out of this and 
cover the raisins with the solution. Let 
the raisins soak in the solution for ap- 
proximately one half hour, and then draw 
off the water and place the raisins on a 
double pan; put it in the oven for about 
15 to 20 minutes; this will leave a coat- 
ing of maltose on the raisins and they 
will not absorb moisture from the dough. 
The raisins on the surface of your bread 
and rolls will not dry out so crisp, either. 
This also can be done if you have very 
dry coconut. Take approximately two 
ounces milk to one pound coconut and 
rub that in, and you will have coconut 
that is very nice and soft. Remember 
that all these little things help in the 
production of your foundation, so do not 
slight them. 


CHAMPION ANIMAL FOOD CO. 
IS HEADED BY L. F. BOLSER 


Lewis F. Bolser, former secretary and 
treasurer of the Excelsior Baking Co., 
Minneapolis, who resigned from that 
firm last month, will continue to operate 
the Champion Animal Food Co., and 
for that purpose has leased 15,000 sq ft 
of space in the Northwestern Terminal 
Building for its offices and manufactur- 
ing headquarters. 

Production in the Minneapolis plant 
will begin in September with about 40 
employees, according to Mr. Bolser. The 
capacity is about 80,000 biscuits daily. 
A Crawford traveling oven is being in- 
stalled. 

The Champion Animal Food Co. main- 
tains distributing offices in New York, 
Chicago, Seattle, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. An experimental feeding sta- 
tion is operated by the company at For- 
est Lake, Minn., in connection with the 
National Dairy Council, where labora- 
tory work in rations on fur farms is 
conducted. 

Other officers of the company include 
E. W. Leach, vice president, and Alida 
M. Martelle, secretary. 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
BAKERS ARRANGE OUTING 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—At the monthly meet- 
ing of the Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association held on July 10 it was de- 
cided to hold a picnic supper at the 
Pines on Aug. 25. Dancing will be in- 
cluded on the program. The Pittsburgh 
Flour Club is co-operating in planning 
the outing. 

A resolution was adopted at the recent 
meeting, approving the suggestion of the 
American Legion that wherever possible 
ex-service men employees be allowed at 
least four weeks’ vacation in 1927 so as 
to be able to attend the convention in 
Paris. 

At the suggestion of S. S. Watters 
plans were begun for securing a large 
delegation to attend the American Bak- 
ers Association convention at Atlantic 
City. Two Pullman cars have been char- 
tered and a third is held in reserve. 





RETAILERS PLAN EXHIBITION 

New York, N. Y.—The principal busi- 
ness of the last executive meeting of the 
New York State Association of Manu- 
facturing Retail Bakers was the discus- 
sion of the intention to hold an exhibition 
for the baking industry in the spring or 
fall of next year in connection with the 
state convention. Definite action was 
postponed until the return of a large 
number of master bakers sojourning at 
present in Europe. A new poster sign 
for members of the association was ac- 
cepted. It contains on a blue back- 
ground the white lettering, “Member of 
the New York State Association of Man- 
ufacturing Retail Bakers,” and may be 
fastened directly on the glass of a show 
window. 








Bread Is Called Foundation of Human Diet and 
Most Palatable of Foods 


HE Nashville Tennessean in a recent 
issue contained a discussion of the 
importance of bread, as an item of 

food, by Donald McDonald, manager of 
the Nashville Baking Co. Mr. McDon- 
ald said that the people of the United 
States are lagging behind those of Eng- 
land and France in the consumption of 
bread, despite the fact that this indis- 
pensable item of food supplied one third 
more energy at one sixth the cost of 
meat. 

“Bread will not only supply energy but 
also material for growth and repair,” Mr. 
McDonald said. “All the proteins or 
muscle building materials are not equally 
valuable, but wheat protein, mostly glu- 
ten, ranks with the best of vegetable 
origin. None of them. are perfect, but 
supplemented with milk, bread can sup- 
ply all the body requirements in this re- 
spect; hence the importance of using 
plenty of milk in oo 

“Good bread contains shortening, an- 
other energy food, and sugar and salt 
flavor, with plenty of yeast to make a 
light and wholesome loaf. Yeast is not 


only a leavening agent, but it has an in- 
trinsic value of its own, and is the richest 
source of the vitamin B, one of those 
mysterious recently discovered agents 
without which we can neither maintain 
health nor evén live. 

“It is true that bread is the most pal- 
atable of all foods, because it is the only 
one that one can eat at every meal, day 
in and day out, year after year, without 
tiring. 

“Good bread more nearly supplies all 
the nutritive needs of man than any other 
food. 

“Through education of both the baker 
and the public, and under the influence 
of competition, better bread is being 
made now than ever before. 

“That bread and milk shall continue 
to form the foundation of the human diet 
there must be variety in the other foods, 
and these must and will supply the few 
things that bread lacks. No food con- 
tains every element. Each has its place 
to fill, and bread is perfectly adapted to 
occupy the largest Place in the nutrition 
of the human race. 
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LTHOUGH hardly a year old, the 

Cox Baking Co., Inc., Jamaica, N. 

Y., ranks today in the first line of 
modern baking firms of the East. The 
officers of the compahy attribute their 
success to the quality of their goods and 
the service they give, pointing out that 
they have never done any advertising 
since the founding of the business on 
Sept. 15, 1925. Their goods, produced 
under the most sanitary and modern 
conditions, are so much in demand that 
the firm is now building an extensive ad- 
dition and contemplates further ones in 
the near future. 

Visualizing the support which must be 
forthcoming from clients who appreciate 
the high grade of service given, Earl A. 
Cox, who has been connected with the 
baking trade for 25 years, erected a cake 
bakery in the immediate neighborhood 
of New York with the determination to 
utilize every facility for the production 
of quality goods. 

The plant is located on Van Wyck and 
Bath avenues, Jamaica. A garage for 
40 delivery trucks is attached to the main 
building, and a house next door is fitted 
up as a recreation center for the men 
and women employed in the manufacture 
of Cox cakes. 

The building is of brick, and very at- 
tractive. Plans were prepared by the 
C. B. Comstock Co. with the utmost care 
to have every room in the plant as sani- 
tary as possible, allowing the sun’s _—e 
to enter even the darkest corner. The 
building is two stories high on the cor- 
ner; the main section of the other corner 
is three stories high and contains storage 
rooms, receiving and shipping depart- 
ments, and some of the baking units. 
Connecting the two sections is a one- 
story portion, forming a part of the first 
floor oven room. There is also a heating 
pot containing a large Cunningham 
voller. 

No expense of time, thought or money 
has been spared to give the quality and 
service which the Cox company consid- 
ers its finest advertisement. The very 
latest machinery and equipment, chosen 
for economy and capacity, is used. Flour 
and other nonperishable products are 
stored on wooden skids and handled by 
Cowan transveyors. Perishable materials 
are refrigerated automatically by means 
of a York refrigerator. A special Read 
flour sifting and blending unit and a 
800-gallon Cherry Bassett pasteurizer 
have been installed to insure completely 
sanitary ingredients. The powdered sug- 
ar for various icings, etc., is freshly 
ground by a Shutz-O’Neil No, 2 Special 
Sugar Pulverizer. 

Three Peerless mixers used as cream- 
ers, sponge beaters and egg beaters have 
been augmented by the addition of an- 
other sponge machine of the same manu- 
facture. Five heavy duty type “D” Read 
cake mixers do the heavy work. One of 
the two depositors was manufactured 
by the Baker Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, 
Mich., and the other by the Ketton Ma- 
chine Co., Jersey City, N. J. A cooky 


The Cox Baking Co.’s Plant at Jamaica, Long Island 


A Baking Plant Built on Quality 
By Bruno C. Schmidt 


machine from the Champion Machinery 
Co. completes these extensive mixing fa- 
cilities. From raw products through the 
handling of the various batters, a maxi- 
mum degree of cleanliness is maintained, 
and the quality of ingredients and manu- 
facture is kept first class. 

For special dry mixes, a J. H. Day Co. 
blender and mixer is available. Steam 
for cooking purposes is supplied by the 
battery of two gas-fired Kane boilers, 
furnished with Messner automatic equip- 
ment regulating the water and gas. 
Both Fairbanks and Standard scales are 
used for weighing. In order to comply 
with the prevailing system of specially 
designed equipment, milk cans and flour 
boxes were supplied by the Martin Miller 
Co., New York, as well as special metal 
cabinets, bowl trucks, and galvanized 
cans on casters, made by the Gustav 
Glaser Co., Inc., New York. From the 
Consolidated Iron Works, Hoboken, N. 
J., came the conveying tables for icing 
and wrapping, and also an inclined con- 
veyor for transporting cake from the sec- 
ond floor to the wrapping room below. 

There are five Fish rotary ovens. 
Originally some of the firing was with 
coal and some with gas, but all hereafter 
will be gas, supplied through the burners 
of the Charles A. Holmes Co., Inc., Bald- 
win, N. Y. All pans used were pur- 
chased from the Edward Katzinger Co., 
Chicago, and all racks were supplied by 


the Union Steel Products Co., Albion, 
Mich. 

Quality is enhanced by artistic color 
schemes on the Dodge-Graham delivery 
trucks. A five-ton White truck is avail- 
able for long and heavy hauls. The 
trucks are painted in orange and blue, 
the same color scheme being carried out 
on all paper boxes and wrapping paper. 
In the delivery department are a Jones 
carton machine and a cake wrapping ma- 
chine from the Package Machinery Co. 

The addition, which will be completed 
within a few weeks, consists of a two- 
story brick building 80x100. With this 
directly connected with the other build- 
ings, the bakeshop on the first and sec- 
ond floors will have enlarged floor space, 
giving the employees more elbow room to 
do the work efficiently. 

The company does business with public 
institutions, grocers, delicatessens and 
drug stores throughout the metropolitan 
district. Its officers do not believe in ad- 
vertising, because they feel that a plant 
in which every detail is carefully planned 
to produce the best in quality, which in- 
cludes not only the best of ingredients, 
but absolutely sanitary and up-to-date 
conditions of manufacture, will prove its 
own finest advertisement. 

Mr. Cox is assisted by John C. Mc- 
Gown, who brought to the plant the abil- 
ity and experience only made possible by 
20 years in the industry. Based thus on 





An Interior View, Cox Bakery, Jamaica, Long Island 


a belief that if you treat your public 
well you will increase your business as 
fast as you can take care of it, a theory 
which has been borne out by the experi- 
ence of the plant, the Cox Baking Co., 
Inc., is facing the future with a con- 
fidence and assurance based on a success- 
ful past. 





USEFULNESS OF HORSES 

New Yorx, N. Y.—In commenting on 
the award of a first prize to the General 
Baking Co. at the national horse show in 
New York, the Breeder’s Gazette states 
that the company regards a well-kept 
wagon and horse as a valuable advertis- 
ing asset. This view is indorsed by the 
fact that the company operates over 
1,000 horse-drawn vehicles in Philadelphia 
alone. The Breeder’s Gazette states that 
a recent survey made by the Horse As- 
sociation of America shows that delivery 
by horses within a five-mile radius from 
the baking plant results in a saving of 
$59,000 in each million dollars worth of 
bread which is delivered, when compared 
with electric trucks. Delivery within this 
small radius by gasoline trucks is said to 
be even more expensive. 





PROCTER & GAMBLE EARNINGS 

The announcement of the Procter & 
Gamble Co.’s report of business for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, shows that net 
earnings were $12,241,753, against $1,- 
375,158 the previous fiscal year. This is 
a new high record for the company. The 
total volume of business done in the past 
fiscal year was $189,314,559, against $156,- 
085,091 in the previous year. The bal- 
ance sheet shows current assets of $55,- 
552,204, against liabilities of $5,711,855 
Of the assets $35,626,694 are in mer 
chandise and materials, and $2,239,394 
are in cash. The directors declared ar 
extra dividend of $2 a share on the com 
mon stock, in addition to the regular 
quarterly payment of $1.25 a share, bot! 
being payable, on Aug. 14, to stockhold 
ers of record on July 24. 





PLAN 1927 CONVENTION ALREADY 


PirrssurGH, Pa.—At the monthly meet 
ing of the Central Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association held at Sunbury on July 15 
Benjamin Apple presided. Mr. Apple 
who is the new president of the Pennsy! 
vania Bakers’ Association, was given : 
warm welcome by the members. H 
stated that plans were being made for 
the 1927 convention and that Thomas G 
Ashbridge, of The Fleischmann Co., hac 
been chosen as chairman of the enter 
tainment committee. C. C. Latus, of 
Pittsburgh, secretary of the Pennsy!- 
vania Bakers’ Association, spoke briefly. 
The next meeting will be held at the 
Neff House, Sunbury, on Aug. 19. 





FEDERAL DIVIDENDS ISSUED 
Quarterly dividends at the rate of 50c 
share on the common stock of the Fed- 
eral System of Bakeries of the North- 
west, Inc., were issued on July 1. 
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Modern Trends in the Commercial Bakery World 
By I. K. Russell 
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HE old man loved his goose—when 
he had shot him himself and browned 
him to a turn on the fire which he 
ways had burning in his California 
He kept a cow, but not for milk. 
e kept her to help him shoot geese. A 
ck came circling down out of the sky 


nd alighted in his pasture. Then his old 
yw did her stuff, for years of training 
id made it second nature to her. 
tarted browsing, 
rowsed, out toward the flock of geese. 
he old man took a position behind her, 
and she guided him into range. 
et bang, and brought his tempting Sun- 
lay dinner back to the cabin. 


She 


walking, as she 


Then he 


‘I have to have the cow,” he explained, 
ily because of one goose. That one 
ose isn’t like the other geese. It seems 
think of the whole darn flock, instead 
just itself. While they eat, it watches. 
| the rest will get their heads down in 

grass and squabble over the food so 
it I could shoot ’em easy. But that 
-n watcher-goose stands there with his 


cad up, and if he ever got a squint at 


- he’d sound the alarm and every goose 
the flock would be awing in a minute, 
fore I ever could get in range. So I 
ve to have the cow for a blind.” 

It was many years ago when I shared 
als with this old philosophic goose 
nter near the shores of San Francisco 
y, but one of the strange kinks of 
man life is that I recall him more often 
n any other wise-cracker about life I 
er heard make wise cracks. For three 
irs it was fun just to search through 
> baking world—for nothing else but 
ries of what its builders were about, 
d men who knew them. 

And who were to be hunted for? Ex- 
tly and precisely those bakers who had 


heir heads up, with eyes alert, to watch 


r—not the welfare of their shops, but 

welfare of their whole industry. One 
ind them—here and there, and now 
id then. They furnished light to an 
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inquiring scrivener, and a zest to life 
that will not now depart. 

In these days we hear much of a baking 
trust, much of combinations, and many 
questions of whether this or that type of 
baker is menaced. And this is all good 
music to ears attuned to listening for 
messages of industrial growth. 

The best news I have heard out of all 
the turmoil about trusts and stock job- 
bing, and Wall Street and banking-bak- 
ers, is that the president of the Ohio as- 
sociation says it is time to organize and 
get together on a strong local basis, to 
consider local welfare. 

That’s a spirit coming out from be- 
yond the shop vision. If the trust does 
nothing more than sting the bakers of 
America into a realization that they be- 
long in their local associations, and that 
once a year they must go to their state 
associations, then it will be doing a great- 
er service to the industry than hundreds 
of pleaders and exporters could do by 
peaceful persuasion in many years. 

There are some odd people in the big 
combines,—people whom I watched in 
action in local and state associations. 
And in the book of my memory I wrote 
them down as the human counterpart of 
the goose the hunter feared. Long be- 
fore these people thought of entering any 
combine, I saw them alertly pleading for 
the thing another group of bakers say 
must now come about—a really strong 
local and state organization in each com- 
munity. 

There is one danger in the monopolies 
and the combines, and only one, that I 
can see to the little baker—it is that the 
combines gather in a monopoly of alert- 
ness and interest and curiosity about 
baking improvements and baking sales- 
manship. If they do that, and the men on 
the outside remain shop-minded when 
victory or defeat comes about the shop, 


in the general affairs and decisions of 
the community, then the monopoly will 
have crushing power, indeed. 

It is difficult to say what I want to 
now. But long before a combine was 
formed,—when the four or five plants of 
the Ward Baking Co. and the eight or 
ten of General stood out as the big units 
of the industry, New England flew a 
flag of sectional pride and isolation. Her 
leaders were preaching “New England 
for New Englanders.” I went up there 
to a meeting in Burlington, Vt., anxious 
to observe just one thing,—who in the 
audience I would meet there would he 
like the watcher goose of the old San 
Francisco pasture? Who would be in- 
dustrially minded, with a thought of both 
sides of the street on which their shops 
were located, and of the main highway 
as well? I noted down half a dozen names 
out of the 200, and saw that two of these 
got on the board of governors of the 
American Bakers Association. A year or 
two years later every one of the names 
I had noted down had gone in under the 
banner of one or another of the big com- 
bines. 

That makes a pretty question for New 
England,—who are going to step out in 
their places and do everything that the 
best wisdom and the best information 
suggests should be done to tie New Eng- 
land local pride into the source of local 
bread production? I only know the old 
leaders were devoted, as big-hearted as 
the cause, as alert «s humans could be. 
The conventions of New England bakers 
now are to be watched with a keen in- 
terest to see the new leaders coming 
through. On them everything depends 
as to the ability of the small baker to 
survive. 

It was the same in Pennsylvania. Ray- 
mond K. Stritzinger registered hard and 
fast as one your watcher would score at 








Dutch Bakery Celebrates Fortieth Anniversary 
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ibute by the directorate of 
e bakery to its 800 em- 
oyees, in one of the large 


y. Many public officials 
‘re among the guests. Heer 
rnold Verkade gave a his- 
rical review of the bakery 
terprise, the difficulties en- 
untered during the years of 
e World War, and the rapid 


He spoke of 

late father, who, with 
ch enthusiasm, energy and 
ifidence, took the initiative 
founding the business, orig- 
lly only as a bread bakery, 
that time ably assisted by 
eldest son, Heer E. G. Ver- 
le, who had learned theo- 
ical and practical baking in 
‘gland. In the following 
r the plant was enlarged, and Hol- 
nd rusks were added to its products; 
1890, cakes, packed in tins, were 
“nished to the trade. A few years lat- 
the manufacture of waxine night and 
lights was begun. The second decen- 
| of the business was characterized by 
itinued growth, largely made possible 
ough the energetic co-operation of 
er Stork, to whom a gold memorial 
lal was presented. A radical change 


Translated from Het Algemeen Handelsblad 


By Lambert C. Wilten 





The Verkade Bakery at Zaandam, Holland 


was brought about in 1920, when, on ac- 
count of the introduction of a 45-hour 
per week labor law, the baking of bread 
was discontinued in favor of sweet goods. 
Mr. Verkade announced that the board 
of directors had decided to place in the 
widow and orphan fund the sum of 100,- 
000 guilders. All employees received a 
= of money. A Dutch clock with caril- 
on, reputed to be 200 years old, made 
by the then famous clock maker, H. 


Schouten, of Amsterdam, was presented 
by the employees to the directors. Coin- 
cident with the jubilee of the bakery, 
the chief engineer celebrated his fortieth 
year of service. From the government 
he received a royal distinction, from the 
firm a gift of money, and from his co- 
workers a set of garden furniture. The 
entire personnel was treated by Eduard 
Verkade to a performance in the Amster- 
dam municipal theater. 
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100 per cent for effective alertness for 
the good of all. Two years before the 
Continental had been dreamed of he had 
whipped Pennsylvania into shape as one 
of the best organized of states. And of 
course Continental was looking for live 
men. In fact George G. Barber said at 
the American Institute of Baking on a 
trip through Chicago before: Continental 
was a tenth as large as it is, “We are 
looking for men, not bakeries.” And he 
gathered Stritzinger in. Stritzinger did 
not plan that. He only planned to bake 
the best bread he could. 

If Pennsylvania must now arouse itself 
to watch a huge competitor to the masses 
of bakers, how many of these bakers are 
making their local meeting strong and 
their state association stronger? Have 
no doubt that, just as when you call for 
a song in meeting a singer arises, and 
when you call for droll stories a Bob 
Beatty stands up, and when you call for 
gospel a Rev. John Hartley is on his 
feet, so when the local meeting or the 
State association calls for the man who 
sees all clearly, and has appraised all 
with a watchful, unselfish eye, the man 
will be there. You don’t have to worry 
about him. You just have to come and 
be prepared to listen. He has never 
failed, whether in the case of Ehlers in 
Indianapolis, Matthaei in Tacoma, West 
in San Francisco, Haynes in Portland, 
Mitchell in Ogden, the Schepps boys in 
Dallas, Quint in Savannah, Gordon 
Smith in Mobile, Dent Harrison in Mont- 
real, or Van de Kamp in Los Angeles. 

Sometimes he is a baker who knows but 
little English, and delivers his message 
in broken wop words or Dutch gutturals. 
He may be the biggest baker in town, as 
in the case of Gordon Smith, or the lit- 
tlest baker in town, as in the case of 
Bradley in Spokane. But when he 
speaks his fellow-bakers listen and get 
his message—it is the message of salva- 
tion for the group. They get it? All but 
those shop-minded bakers who stubbornly 
stay home and will heed neither danger 
signal nor friendly appeal. Is there fear 
of a monopoly of intelligent direction be- 
ing centered in the combines? Another 
way of putting it: is there a fear that 
the shop-minded will stay home so stub- 
bornly that the centers for watchful de- 
velopment of protective policies will re- 
main unshaped,—these centers being the 
local and state meetings? 

Everybody has a theory of how the 
masses of bakers can best prepare for 
possible stormy weather. May I throw 
my own into the ring? It began in a rat 
laboratory established by George S. Ward 
when he was developing what seme jest- 
ingly called “the world’s most perfect 
rat food.” The point is, the rats took to 
the milk-rich bread first, and let the 
water mixed bread go till all the milk 
mixed was eaten. If appetite guided 
them, would appetite guide the human to 
milk mixed bread, and cause him to spurn 
water mixed bread, in comparison? The 
question led to watchful waiting, and a 
curiosity to study successful bakeries. 

I mentioned the theory to one of the 
big bakers. “Oh, plenty of flour and 
plenty of water,” he insisted; “that’s the 
way to mix bread. Never mind this new 
fangled stuff.” But this baker was old— 
he had won his success before the World 
War, when his bread was the best there 
was. 

Jay Burns was trying the new idea in 
Omaha. Suddenly the press broke out 
with a demand for 5c loaves. Here was 
a chance to make arash adventure. So I 
wrote the newspapers of Omaha to have 
each of their staff members take home 
a loaf of the 5c bread, baked by a baker 
whose name they were printing in big 
headlines. I asked the newspaper pub- 
lishers to have these same employees take 
home a loaf of Jay Burns’s bread, which 
would cost them 10c. Then I proposed 
that next day they poll the members of 
the staff to see whether they would rather 
pay 10c for Burns’s bread or 5c for the 
5c loaf. 

The experiment was tried, for reports 
of its results appeared. And Jay Burns 
had all the votes. Instead of carrying 
on their crusade, the newspapers came 
out flatly with statements that 5c bread 
was baked in Omaha—yes—but NOT 
SOLD. And that many grocers offered 
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to get it for their inquirers, but would 
not carry it, because people would not 
buy it. 

This appeared to be appetite leading 
the way to the milk-rich loaf. Other ex- 
periments came along. Alex Taggart a 
peared at the American Institute of Bak- 
ing demanding every bit of light there 
was from the test feeding laboratories. 
He explained that his biggest competitor 
was going to declare the war over, and 
make the old pre-war loaf at 5c. He 
was going to stick at 10c, and make the 
best loaf he could devise. He wanted 
to know about milk, especially. And for 
two years the fight for trade went on. 
Taggart was selling high—and putting 
the goods in the loaf. Two systems of 
chain stores, were fighting in a price war 
that got the loaf down not only to 5c, 
but in places to 8c. Shoestring bakers 
appeared on the 5c basis, and Taggart’s 
biggest competitor sold the identical 
grocers he did a loaf at 4'c retail. With 
a sneaking trust in that appetite lure I 
had seen in the rat cages, I went to In- 
dianapolis after two years of this. It was 
the biggest Taggart competitor himself 
who spilled these beans on results: “Our 
experiment has ruined us. We thought 
it a sure winner, but people asked for 
Taggart’s bread by name, and our sales 
went down, and not up, each month. 
We've had enough. There must be some- 
thing in this quality stuff. Say, how does 
Taggart do it?” 

Fourteen other bakers and 80 grocers 
added the ultimate of confirmation. Tag- 
gart was selling five to one against them, 
and each was trying to remodel on his 
own guess as to how it was done and what 
the lure was. The disappointed competi- 
tor had wholesaled a pound loaf at 4¥ec 
to the same grocers whom Taggart had 
charged 842c. 
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Many other tests came along. Gordon’s 
bakeries were supposed to be places of 
secrecy to protect “secrets.” I was ad- 
mitted to one, and thought I saw the 
“key secret” right off the bat. It was in 
the form of a man pouring a rich allot- 
ment of milk into the dough batch. The 
milk, I was informed, was considered by 
Gordon to be so important that he insist- 
ed on obtaining his own, because the con- 
densing standard of the commercial 
plants was not rich enough. 

A visit to a plant of the General in 
New Orleans disclosed the same secret— 
a dozen five-gallon milk cans on the re- 
ceiving platform. And the General was 
the one big merchandiser of the town. 
It was the same when you penetrated any 
of the plants that began to “pull away” 
after the war to become great merchan- 
disers,—“they spent to win,” and spent 
on quality. 

“Sanitation will no longer win,” said 
Taggart. “They expect that now. Qual- 
ity is the next step, and we’ve hardly 
started yet.” 

And right after that the Continental 
gathered the unsuspecting Taggart in. 

Henry Stude made the test, and so did 
Peterson, of Omaha, and Ackerman, of 
Spokane. They gave water mixed loaves 
and milk mixed loaves to a selected group 
of customers, and then asked which loaves 
the customers wished regularly. Regard- 
less of price, the milk mixed loaves were 
chosen practically every time. 

We know what makes appetite lure 
now. Synthetic foods lose every time to 
natural foods, vitamin rich shortenings 
win over vitaminless substitutes, milk 
bread wins over water mixed bread. And 
we can almost assert as a proven fact that 
the story of recent baking growth has 
been a victory for milk users over non- 
milk users—the more the milk the greater 
the victory. 








Keen Advertising Competition Among 
Glasgow Bakers 


By William Adair 


HE baking trade in Glasgow has en- 

"T tare upon a curious phase. There 
is intense competition for turnover, 
but a complete absence of any inclina- 
tion to attract the desired increase in 
business by the expedient of price cut- 
ting. The rivalry is rather taking the 
form of outdoing one another in adver- 
tising enterprise. Practically all of the 
daily newspapers carry display adver- 
tisements proclaiming that so-and-so’s 
wrapped bread is made under ideal con- 
ditions and from the best grade of flours. 
One bakery, Lang’s, has issued neat 
booklets, explaining how its bread is 
made, and the public is invited in press 
advertisements to apply to the retailers 
of the company’s bread for admission 
tickets to inspect the factory every aft- 





Bread Emerging from Traveling Oven in Lang’s Bakery, Glasgow 


ernoon and evening while baking is in 
progress. 

Glasgow bread production is largely 
cenfined to half a dozen bakeries. Since 
the war some of these have made exten- 
sive changes in their plants. Machinery 
has now supplanted the human hand in 
practically all operations. 

The factory is organized on thorough- 
ly economical lines. The flour is lifted 
mechanically to the sixth floor, whence 
it passes downward through chutes to 
mechanical sifters, blenders and weigh- 
ers, then along a floor railway to open- 
ings through which the mixed flour de- 
scends to the sponge room, thence to the 
ovens, etc., till the completed loaf is 
wrapped in waxed paper and trans- 
ferred to the delivery vans. 
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The quarter sponge process is fol- 
lowed, about a quarter of the total of 
a given day’s flour mixture being treated 
with Parisian barm a day in advance of 
its being mixed with the other three 
quarters in the dough mixing machines. 
After the dividing machines weigh each 
embryo loaf separately, the unbaked 
loaves pass into a proving machine for a 
“rest cure” before being baked. From 
the dividing machine the whole move- 
ment is by traveling bands. 

For the Scottish batch or square bread 
there are two traveling ovens, each 105 
feet long, delivering steaming bread at 
the rate of 100 2-16 loaves per minute, 
each oven taking the place of 60 of the 
old-fashioned Scotch drawplate ovens. 
They are the largest of their kind in 
the world, and their clean, white-tiled 
sides give a good idea of the advance 
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which has taken place in the hygiene of 
the modern bakery. 

At the finished end of the oven the 
loaves are lifted upon wide trays that 
revolve and travel over a big steel con- 
veyor that has been nicknamed “the 
Forth Bridge” by the operatives in the 
factory. The purpose of this conveyor is 
twofold—to carry the loaves to the wrap- 
ping machines and to give them time to 
cool sufficiently before wrapping. 

It remains to be seen whether the bak- 
ers’ attempts to interest the public in 
bread will increase the net demand for 
this food, or will merely add to one 
firm’s turnover at the expense of an- 
other. As the price of the 4b loaf is 
still 1042d in the city, many believe that 
the best way of increasing the gross de- 
mand is to hasten a reduction in the 
price to the public. 








Harvesting the Summer Crop of Picnics 
By Ernest A. Dench 


OLIDAYS are the high lights of the 
picnic season, and there is a gen- 
erous sprinkling of them in be- 

tween. Possibly there is little system in- 
volved in the changing of bakery window 
displays, confined as they are to daily 
offerings sold right from the window. 
But there is one plan that can be recom- 
mended as a picnic trim for the last three 
days of the week. 

Your competitor is not the other bak- 
ery in town, but the nearest grocer. He 
handles the “best sellers” of the whole- 
sale bakery in the near-by large city. 
There is a natural tendency, if bread, pie 
and cake needs are modest ones, for the 
housewife to have them taken care of 
with her grocery order. This conserves 
her time and effort. 

There comes, however, a time when the 
usual picnic diet begins to pall. We 
have been through all the stages of it. 
Every Sunday, regardless of season, our 
way of keeping fit is to go out with a 
hiking club in the hills of northern New 
Jersey and do our five to sixteen miles, 
according to the nature of the hike. It 
becomes somewhat of a problem to know 
what to take along for lunch. We 
switch from white bread to rye; from rye 
to whole wheat; from whole wheat to one 
of those crusty French loaves; anything, 
in fact, to add zest to the usual range of 
cold meats and salads. Our hiking club 
is over 100 strong, and composed mostly 
of people of all ages in sedentary occu- 
pations. Contrary to the general as- 
sumption that being outdoors promotes 
a big appetite, one is apt to be finicky. 


Why Not a Picnic Lunch Box? 


OFTENTIMES Friend Wife has re- 

marked to us: “If only I did not 
have to put up a lunch for the both of 
us, the joy of the hike or picnic would 
be complete.” Lots of women probably 
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Loaves, Loaves, in Lang’s Bakery, 





Glasgow, Entering Wrapping Machines 


feel the same way about it, and yet there 
are housewives who think nothing of 
baking cookies, cakes and pies for the 
next day’s picnic. It wears them out, 
and they lose their enthusiasm for pic- 
nics. . Anyway, there is always a lot of 
food brought back, until one hates the 
very sight of a sandwich. 

You cannot check the big wholesale 
bakeries from swamping the town with 
their products, or deter people from buy- 
ing them at their grocer’s, but you can 
offer the family on picnic bent a service 
which will meet with a favorable recep- 
tion if the selection, price and quality 
are right. In other words, put up a com- 
plete picnic lunch box. Like most small 
town bakeries, you undoubtedly also op- 
erate a lunch room or delicatessen, and 
all departments in the store benefit by 
the picnic box line. 

One concern engaged in the catering 
line has kept summer business almost at 
the winter’s peak by a range of picnic 
lunch boxes at 50c, 75c and $1. Each 
box contains several luscious sandwiches 
(every one different and chosen by the 
customer himself from the generous as- 
sortment), all well wrapped in heavy 
wax paper. A paper container with 
olives, several kinds of pickles, an or- 
ange, apple or banana, and a piece of 
cake or some cookies, round out the 
lunch, Also inside the cardboard box are 
a paper drinking cup, paper napkin, pa- 
per plate, knife, fork and spoon. 

As for drinkables, the range includes 
hot or iced tea or coffee, which is poured 
into the customer’s thermos bottle, after 
tempering it with hot or cold water, as 
may be desired. 


A North Dakota Example 
show what the boxes hold, in many 
a trim the lunches are displayed sec- 
tion by section, both in and out of the 
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Al the right is a halftone reproduction of one of the four-color posters designed by The Fleischmann Co. to aid midsummer sweet goods 
distribution; at the left is shown a-page advertising layout used in the leading women’s magazines in July. There is also a suggested window 
display, and sample inserts and window cards to enable bakers to tie up with The Fleischmann Co.'s national campaign to increase variety goods 








consum ption. 
cardboard boxes, so that people can see a frankfurter roast, and good business sibly induce him to stop his car to inves- 
for themselves just what they are getting _ resulted. tigate your trim at close range. Wheth- 


for their money. 

The type of display to put over the 
picnic box idea was staged last summer 
by the Butternut Bakery, Valley City, 
N. D. The floor was covered with grass 
mats, and a white crepe paper table- 
cloth was spread in the center. Places 
were set with paper cups, plates and 
cutlery, while awaiting the appetite of 
each diner were several tempting sand- 
wiches in wax paper, with the dessert 
ranging from cookies to pie, in addition 
to an orange or apple. Several thermos 
bottles were also in evidence. Seated 
around the table—a human_ interest 
touch—were several kewpie dolls arrayed 
in outing togs of the crepe paper va- 
riety. Branches of flowering vines and 
shrubs decorated the background and 
sides. 


Rolls for the Frankfurter Roast 


THE frankfurter roast, regardless of 

the fact that you sell or do not sell 
these delicacies, is good window display 
“copy,” inasmuch as every frankfurter 
calls for its bread rolls. As several doz- 
ens of these may be consumed by the 
group, generally young people with 
healthy appetites, the exhibit made in 
the window of W. L. Burkett, Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa, may induce you to do 
likewise. The simple device of banking 
the rear and sides with tree branches 
garnered from the local woods obviated 
the necessity of an expensive painted 
backdrop of a woodland scene. At the 
middle of the floor, carpeted with genu- 
ine leaves, was a fire built of odds and 
ends in kindling, with space underneath 
for the concealment of an electric light 
bulb, which, with a covering of red crepe 
fireproof paper, gave forth a ruddy glow. 
The pienic was in session, the partici- 
pants being represented by kewpie dolls 
of both sexes. Each doll had a frank- 
furter speared on a fork, while two- 
Score or more bread rolls were dumped 
from a large paper bag on the leaves 
Surrounding the fire. It put the idea 
into the young folks’ heads of holding 


Butterfly Effects 


[NX one picnic trim by a bakery estab- 
lishment the summer outdoors atmos- 
phere was conveyed in a highly ingenious 
manner. Paper butterflies in gay colors 
were suspended at varying distances 
from the ceiling by pink threads. Each 
thread was caught between two butterfly 
bodies, with the wings curled back in 
both directions. A concealed electric fan 
at the back imparted a flying, fluttering 
effect. At night, when the window lights 
(covered with pink shades) were lighted, 
the scene was most fairylike. 

One criticism a merchandising expert 
made of picnic displays is that all are 
modeled on the same formula. After 
you have viewed one, you have seen them 
all. These remarks are not without 
point to retail bakers. While we could 
reel off picnic trim after picnic trim, in 
the main you would find a close resem- 
blance to one another. In the examples 
presented, we have taken especial pains 
to aim at variety. 


Cultivating the Motor Tourist 


[t is a mistake to confine the picnic 
lunch box plan to the local trade, espe- 
cially if you are on a main highway, 
frequented by a goodly number of motor 
tourists. They are apt to drive on to 
the nearest large city if no restaurants 
or bakeries make a bid for their patron- 
age. While some prefer to stop for 
lunch, others enjoy parking at some iso- 
lated spot in the countryside and making 
a picnic out of it. It is the latter to 
whom the picnic lunch box will appeal. 
Take-away foods is a branch of cater- 
ing not taken for granted by the motor- 
ing public, for the simple reason that 
too many bakers and restaurateurs neg- 
lect this golden opportunity No car 
owner, unless he and his party are rav- 
enously hungry, is going to drive up be- 
fore a combined bakery and lunchroom 
and ask the proprietor to put up some 
sandwiches and cakes, if there is nothing 
in the show window, or on painted signs 





E. BETTRIDGE will continue as 

* president of the Lakeside Biscuit 
Co., Toledo, which firm was _ recently 
purchased by the United Biscuit Co. 
He founded the business 25 years ago. 
As a boy his first occupation was greas- 
ing pans in a bakery in England. 








entering the town, to imply that take- 
away service is featured. There are two 
main forms of advertising to guide him 
to the right place: 

1, Billboard and tree signs just out- 
side the town limits. Such signs should 
carry a live message about take-away 
service. 

2. Your show window. As he slows 
down in passing the town, he is quick 
to spot a window display by the bakery 
he has read about on the signs. A hang- 
ing sign over the store front and stream- 
ers pasted on the plate glass frontage 
will prove excellent reminders, and pos- 


er you have in a special picnic trim or 
not, you can still find room for a sample 
lunch box or two, plainly priced. 


RHODE ISLAND BAKERS WILL 
HOLD CLAMBAKE AND OUTING 


The twenty-first annual outing and 
clambake of the Rhode Island Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry will be held 
at the Pomham Club, Riverside, R. L., 
on Aug. 19. The committee in charge 
of arrangements has made plans for va- 
rious athletic sports with prizes offered 
to the winning contestants. It is ex- 
pected that a number of bakers from 
Boston, Fall River and other Massachu- 
setts cities will also attend. Tickets 
are $5. 

James Gorman is chairman of the ar- 
rangements committee. Assisting him 
are John Smith, E. J. Arnold, Joseph 
Deslauriers, B. Flink, Frederick Palmer, 
J. August, T. Collins, C. Elliott, Frank 
Eighme, John C. Grey, Henry J. Blais, 
Mansuet Giusti, George P. Brown, Rob- 
ert Carr, Harvey Morath, James Kerr, 
E. Duckworth, Charles Giusti, Philip 
Korb, O. Batastini, N. Berry, W. J. Ban- 
spach, Daniel F. Joy and William Israel. 





“DONUT WEEK” PLANNED 

San Francisco, Cat.—‘Donut Week” 
is to be observed by bakers of the entire 
Pacific Coast, Oct. 25-31, according to 
plans being formulated by the Bakers’ 
Association of Oregon, which the bakers 
of California have been asked to ap- 
prove. “Donut Week” includes Hallow- 
e’en and its initial celebration in 1925 
was declared a success among Oregon 
bakers. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. EARNINGS 

New York, N. Y.—The National Bis- 
cuit Co., for the quarter ended June 30, 
reports net profits of $4,089,413 after 
taxes, equivalent after preferred divi- 
dends to $1.78 a share (par $25) earned 
on $51,163,000 common stock. This com- 
pares with $1.27 a share the preceding 
quarter, and $1.61 a share in the second 
quarter of 1925. 
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the good things that you know of and 

have tested. Don’t assume that be- 
cause you've worked hard for the know!l- 
edge you've gained that there is no call 
for you to pass it on. 

Bakery progress has been remarkable. 
It has not yet reached its limit, however. 
Its further progress depends on your 
appreciation of past steps. The present 
success is due to the brotherly spirit that 
has permeated the ranks of the bakery 
trade. 

Try to follow the motto of an old 
Indian chief: “When you pass through 
the thick forest be sure to break a twig 
that the next man may find his way.” Every man in 
the business is indebted for more than he can repay 
for the “twigs broken” by his predecessors. By im- 
parting a few benefits that you have gained to other 
members of the trade, the whole industry will profit. 
If this policy is maintained continued advance for the 
industry is also assured. 

In these articles I am giving you each month the 
recipes that I found most valuable after a lifetime of 
service in the baking industry, and I think you will 
find that these products, properly made, will stimulate 
trade and increase’ yaur sales considerably. 

Rolls, for example, are great sellers during the hot 
summer days, when salads and light luncheons are 
popular. Try to present a new variety to surprise 
and interest the housewife always on the lookout for 
something new. Here are a few: 


[i is your duty, Mr. Baker, to pass on 


Coconut Rolls 


To 4 or 5 lbs of the basic sweet dough (explained 
in a previous issue) add 4 oz of shredded coconut, 
which has been previously soaked in milk. Work in 
the coconut well, then scale off into rolls of the desired 
size. Make up either round or pointed, give proof, 
wash with egg wash, and bake to a light brown. When 
baked, ice and, before icing becomes dry, sprinkle on 
a little toasted coconut. This is a delicious roll and 
satisfies the sweet tooth of every one in the family. 


Crescent Rolls 


Scale off 2- to 2%4-0z pieces of the basic sweet 
dough, round up and let rest to recover. Flatten out, 
roll up into shape, and place in pan either crescent 
shape or straight. Wash with egg wash, sprinkle with 
poppy or caraway seeds, give three quarter proof 
and bake. 

These rolls are attractive and hostesses like to 
serve them with coffee. 


Bath Buns 


These buns are old favorites and easy for the baker 
to make, Weigh off small pieces of basic sweet dough 
to produce the size bun you desire; round up and let 
rise until double in size. Press in coarse granulated 
sugar and place on lightly greased pans. Proof with 
plenty of steam to required size and bake at 425 
degrees Fahrenheit. 


Seeded Rolls 


These appetizing rolls are fine sellers because of 
their piquant flavor. For seeded rolls, add 10 oz of 
seed, such as caraway or poppy, to each 4 lbs of the 
basic sweet dough mixture. Work seeds in well and 
then divide into desired weight buns. Round up, let 
proof, and bake. 

In a recent issue I told you about the rolled-in 
basic sweet dough and some of the cakes and rolls 
which can be advantageously prepared with its use. 
Numerous shapes and sizes of products can be made 
from the rolled-in basic sweet dough. Make up a 
shape which pleases your trade and feature it as a 
special one day a week. The following two products 
are particularly delicious and well liked. 


Japanese Rolls 


Roll out a piece of rolled-in basic sweet dough 
about 4% inch thick. Spread on a very thin layer of 
butter topping. Over the layer of butter topping, 
sprinkle some finely ground, roasted filberts, then roll 
up the dough like a cinnamon bun. Seal joint care- 
fully with egg wash and cut off 1-oz pieces. Place 
these pieces in individual cup cake pans or paper 
cups, wash top with egg wash, proof and bake. These 
may be iced or finished with apricot “shine.” A scroll 
of butter cream may be placed on each individual 
roll, if so desired, 


Butter Topping 


Cream together: Add: 
Sugar xxxx 2 lbs Flour 1 Ib 
Butter 8 oz Eggs 2 

Vanilla to suit taste. 


Water to make a smooth paste 














Coconut Rolls, Crescent Rolls, Bath Buns 
and Seeded Rolls 





Japanese Rolls 


Pinwheels 


Roll out rolled-in basic sweet dough % inch thick. 
Cut prepared sheet into 3-inch squares and brush over 
with egg wash. Place small amount of filling in center 
of square. Cut the square from each corner with a 
sharp knife, diagonally toward the center over half 
the distance. Fold in alternate corners toward the 
center, overlapping the ends, Brush over with egg 
wash and place small piece of dough on the center 
to seal the ends which have been folded in. Sprinkle 
with granulated sugar and ground nuts. 

Give medium fall proof and bake at 400 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


More Cookies 


I promised you a few recipes each month of cookies 
which are attractive and appealing to the eye and 
delicious when served with ice cream and the cold 
drinks so popular in summer. These cookies being 
made with diamalt are very wholesome and nutritious. 


MALT HEALTH COOKIES 


Formula 


Diamalt 12 oz Flour, coarse whole wheat 
Brown sugar 1% lbs 1% lbs 
Shortening 1 lb Flour, hard spring 2% Ibs 


Whole eggs 4 Salt 4% oz 
Milk (sour) 1 pt Lemon grating and juice to 
Soda % oz suit taste 


Baking powder 1% oz Ground nuts 4 oz 
Nutmeg % oz 








Method 


Cream sugar, diamalt, shortening, 
salt and spice; add eggs gradually and 
beat till light. Add lemon grating and 
juice; then add sour milk. Add patent 
flour, soda and baking powder sifted to- 
gether. Finally add whole wheat flour 
and nuts. Make medium dough and roll 
out to the desired thickness. Cut into 
shape desired. Egg wash and bake in 
medium oven. 


MALT LEMON SNAPS 
Formula 


Flour, soft wintér 4 Ibs 
Granulated sugar 3 Ibs 
Diamalt 8 oz 
Shortening 1 Ib Soda \% oz 

Salt % oz Ammonium bicarbonate % o: 

Cream sugar, diamalt, shortening, salt and flavor. 
Add eggs gradually and beat up lightly. Add water 
with soda and ammonium bicarbonate dissolved. Add 
flour. Cut out with a small round cutter and bake ir 
a cool oven from 820 to 350 degrees Fahrenheit. Ii 
steam is not available, cover snaps with a damp cloth 
and wash with water just before going to oven. 

Their flavor and quality make these cookies great 
sellers. 

People today want variety, and the baker wh: 
offers his public a variety of good cookies with : 
distinctive, delicious flavor will find that his sales wil! 
show a good increase and a permanent one. 


Eggs 3 oz 
Lemon oil # oz 
Water 12 oz 





| SOME BRITISH GOODS FOR 
| EVERY-DAY SALE 


By Henry B. Normande in 
The British Baker 











Norwich Biscuits 
1 oz powder 

2 lbs butter 2 Ibs sugar 
1 lb ground almonds 1% lbs eggs 
Almond essence Milk as required 

Cream up the butter to a good cream, add the 
sugar, and beat well in, then whisk in the eggs, two at 
a time, and cream to a firm batter. Pass the powder 
well into the flour, make a bay, add the creamed-up 
batter, color and flavor very lightly, then draw in the 
almonds and mix well, finishing with the flour to make 
a softish dough that will just roll out without sticking. 
Roll out to the thickness of a quarter of an inch, 
cut out with a small crinkled cutter, wash over with 
egg, sprinkle each with a few cobbled almonds, and 
bake off in a sound oven. 


Milk Sconlets 


6 lbs flour 


6 lbs flour 1 lb sugar 
1 lb butter 4 oz powder 
1% Ibs currants 6 eggs 
Essence of lemon Milk 


Sift the powder through the flour once or twice, rub 
the butter very finely into it, make a bay, add the 
sugar and the eggs, give them a good whip together, 
add a few drops of essence of lemon and milk sufli- 
cient to make to a soft dough. Roll this out to the 
thickness of half an inch, cut out with a plain small 
round cutter, place on slightly greased baking trays, 
brush off the surplus dust, wash with egg, and bal:e 
off in a hot oven. When about half baked: turn over 
and finish. When displaying for sale, show the sides 
which have been egg-washed. 


Oaten Pats 
2 lbs butter 2 Ibs sugar 
4 lbs oatmeal 2% Ibs flour 
2 oz powder 8 eggs 


% oz salt Milk as required 

Blend the oatmeal, which should be a fine variety, 
with the flour. Now mix in the powder thoroughly. 
Rub the butter in as finely as possible, make a bay, 
beat up the eggs and the sugar therein, add the sa't, 
and use enough milk to make a rather firm dough, but 
not firm enough to break and crack when it is rolled 
out. Allow to lie for a time, dust over and work 
together, then roll out to the thickness of a quarter 
of an inch, cut out with a sharp round cutter. Wash 
with egg, turn on fine sugar nibs, place well apart on 
slightly greased baking sheets, and bake off in a hot 
oven until the edges take on a light brown color. 
Bake them well, but do not allow them to burn, or the 
flavor will be entirely spoilt; even a charred edge 
seems to flavor the whole cake. Pay attention that the 
oatmeal is sweet and fresh before using it; rank oat- 
meal will taste in any cake; nothing can camouflage it. 
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rT*HE butterscotch loaf cakes shown in 
le the photograph are iced on the bot- 
tom and sides with chocolate icing. 
('nder normal conditions they will keep 
oist in the show case for three or 
tour days. 
BUTTERSCOTCH LOAF CAKES 
Formula and Method (8) 
Scale into a bowl: 


oz soda 1 lb sugar 


oz salt 1 1b shortening 
oz milk powder 10 cc butter flavor 
Cream these ingredients up very light. 
ub into the mix 10 eggs, 2 at a time. 
dd % pt molasses and 42 pt water, and 
ir into the mix. Sieve into the mix 2 
s winter wheat flour with 4% oz cream 
i tartar, ¥ oz cinnamon, %4 oz allspice 
id % oz cloves in it. Fold into the 
ix until it is smooth. These cakes 
ould be baked in paper lined loaf cake 
tins, sealing 12 oz of this mix into each 
tn. Bake in oven at 350 degrees Fah- 
renheit, and bake very light. Cool before 
knocking out of tins. Remove the paper, 
turn upside down, and ice with chocolate 
icing. 
The coconut macaroon formula in this 
sue has wonderful eating qualities, 
and will keep moist in the show case for 
a week. 
COCONUT MACAROONS 
Formula and Method (12 Dozen) 
Scale into a kettle and mix dry: 


4 oz flour 1% lbs macaroon 
2% Ibs granulated coconut 
sugar 


Add 1 pt egg whites and stir into the 
mix. Place the kettle on a slow fire, stir- 
ring it continually until it is about 100 
degrees Fahrenheit (or blood heat). Take 
a paper cornucopia shaped bag or rub- 
ber lined pastry bag with a star tube in 
it. Fill three fourths full of this mix- 
ture. Run out on greased and dusted 
flat pans about the size of a quarter. 
Bake in oven at 325 degrees Fahrenheit. 

White macaroon sticks ought to be- 
come very popular with the ladies for 
afternoon tea. 


WHITE MACAROON STICKS 
Formula and Method (8 Dozen) — 
Seale into a bowl 1 lb almond paste. 
Break it up into fine pieces. Rub into 
almond paste 3 egg whites, 1 at a time. 
Sieve into the mix 12 oz granulated sug- 
ar with 1 oz flour in it, and rub into the 
mix. Rub four more egg whites into 
the mix, adding them one at a time. 
Add another 8 oz granulated sugar and 


Nut Macaroon Sticks 
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rub into the mix. Place this mixture 
into a kettle and place on a slow fire, 
stirring it continually until it starts to 
bubble. Take off of fire. Add 3 oz 
chopped walnuts and stir into the mix. 
Take 3 wafer papers, and divide the mix 
equally on the 3. Take a bowl knife 
and spread the mix out smooth while it 
is hot. Leave the mix cool until it has 
set. Take a sharp knife and cut length- 
wise twice, making three strips out of 
each sheet. Cut into bars % inch wide. 
Place on flat pans 1% inches apart. 
Bake in oven at 350 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and bake very light. 

Nore.—When you make macaroon 
sticks it is advisable to take a flat pan 
and turn it upside down. Put a sheet 
of paper on it and place your wafer 
papers on the paper so that you have it 
ready before you place the mix on the 
fire, because after the mix is heated it 
sets quickly. 





GEORGE BUCHANAN BUYS BAKERY 

Kansas City, Mo.—George Buchanan, 
formerly sales manager for the Nafziger 
Baking Co., and, previous to that, for the 
Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City, has 
purchased the plant of the J. H. Bullock 
Baking Co., Cohoes, N. Y. Mr. Buchan- 
an announced a few weeks ago that he 
planned to purchase a modern bakery in 
the New England states and later ac- 
quire other plants in cities of 100,000 
to 500,000 population. 





NEW PLANT FOR SMITH COMPANY 

Kansas City, Mo~—-Work has been 
started on the new plant of the Smith 
Baking Co. at Enid, Okla., and will be 
completed by September, according to 
Bryce B. Smith, vice president of the 
General Baking Co., which owns the 
plant. The new bakery will contain five 
ovens and will cost between $225,000 and 
$250,000. While the company considers 


Butterscotch Loaf Cakes 


Paul C. T. Ewert 

this a large investment for Enid, which 
has a population of about 25,000, it is 
planned to develop the wide shipping ter- 
ritory available around that city. The 
General Baking Co. has also expended a 
rather large amount on two of its three 
Kansas City plants, having installed re- 
frigerating systems in the Warneke and 
Kopp bakeries. 





BRITISH MASTER BAKERS 
HOLD BLACKPOOL MEETING 


Lonvon, Ene.—The thirty-ninth annual 
conference of the National Association of 
Master Bakers, Confectioners and Cater- 
ers was held at Blackpool, Lancashire, 
June 7-11. The report for the year 
showed a membership of 7,420, while 
£7,765 were received in subscriptions. The 
total net assets of the association are 
£23,670. 

The meeting was presided over by the 
retiring president, W. Collier. Later, 
Howard A. Hughes, Birmingham, was 
elected to succeed him. 

J. W. Bispham, principal of the Bor- 
ough Polytechnic, London, declared that 
he had never met men with more steadily 
sustained enthusiasm for education and 
for the furtherance of the best interests 
of the trade on the technical side than 
bakers. He urged increased support of 
the library at the National School, which 
still lacks many important scientific 
books. 

James Meikle, Glasgow, spoke on “The 
Consumption of Bread. Is it declining? 
If so, why?” Insisting that the quality 
of bread depended on the quatity of the 
flour used and the skill and experience 
of the baker, he said it was impossible to 
make good bread out of poor flour, and 
that many bakers honestly believed that 
flour was not what it ought to be. There 
also were many who believed that the 
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present plan of bleaching and improving 
flour by the addition of chemicals was 
the cause of the drop in consumption. 
There was no doubt, he added, that a 
good deal of good bread was made, but 
the flavor was not quite as good as it 
should be. He thought it possible that 
the bread of the future will have to con- 
tain more than flour, salt and yeast. 
Bakers had malt, milk and vegetable fats 
to work on. 

Some delightful social events took place 
during the conference, one being a whole 
day’s excursion to the lake district by 
motor. 





LOOSE-WILES BISCUIT CO. 
EMPLOYEES HOLD PICNIC 


The annual picnic for the employees 
of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Minne- 
apolis, was held at Excelsior, Minn., on 
July 15. About 500 were in attendance. 

Those taking part in the outing left 
Minneapolis at 11 a.m. and returned at 
10 p.m. Among the features on the en- 
tertainment program were a series of 15 
games and dancing. 





CAKE DECORATING DEMONSTRATED 

Los Ancetes, Cat.—The July meeting 
of the Associated Bakers of Southern 
California was held in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Los Angeles, on 
July 14 and was well attended. During 
the last month a fair number of addi- 
tions have been made to the membership 
and many new members were present. 
The principal feature of the meeting 
was a cake decorating demonstration by 
Joseph Dupont, of the Dupont Novelty 
Works, Los Angeles. Mr. Dupont proved 
to be a real artist, handling his icing 
with all the precision of a sculptor. 





NEW KANSAS CITY PLANT PLANNED 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The management of 
the Golden Rule Baking Co., Kansas 
City, has definitely decided to erect a 
new plant here this fall. Construction 
will not start before October, as Fred W. 
Fleming, president, is in Europe and will 
not return for another 30 days. The new 
plant will be located in the southern part 
of the city. It will probably be equipped 
with a large traveling oven and five 
smaller ones and will greatly expand the 
present capacity of the company, which 
has increased its business about 400 per 
cent in the past two years. An invest- 
ment of $250,000 is contemplated. 
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“Business Notions for the “Baker — By Wayne G. Martin, Jr 











HE advertising of many wholesale 

bakeries located in the smaller towns 

frequently contains merely the name 

of their featured brands of bread, the 

statement that it is a good product, and 

the demand that the public eat it. Money 

for this advertising is 

ADVERTISING frequently spent for the 

THAT HELPS purpose of overcoming 

‘the competition of the 

large city wholesalers who are shipping 
into the surrounding towns. 

Copy of the above-mentioned character 
is doomed to defeat from the outset. The 
advertiser has not grasped the basis of 
his problem. In addition to extolling the 
quality of the bread, successful adver- 
tising must go further, and should be 
of value to the distributors of the bread 
as well as to the baker himself. 

The retail grocer is usually the channel 
through which the local wholesale baker 
must gain his distribution, and the large, 
out-of-town baker likewise seeks distri- 
bution through him. The merchant in a 
small town must meet the competition 
offered by larger markets, much the same 
as the local baker must face the compe- 
tition of the large shippers of bread. 
Automobiles, busses and other means of 
speedy transportation have brought this 
about. 

If the local baker would carry an ap- 
peal in his newspaper and other adver- 
tising copy for the home people to sup- 
port their local merchants, he would 
quickly gain the full approval of the 
latter. Copy of this character can easily 
be worked out, and with no sacrifice to 
the sales appeal for the bread itself. 
Manufacturers in other industries have 
found it profitable to assist their custom- 
ers through their advertising, and bak- 
ers will find this an extremely effective 
means for combating outside competition. 

* 7 


H'GcH quality goods are probably the 
best means of making customers re- 
member a bakery, for tastiness is the 
finest sales appeal bakery products can 
have. But it is only one requirement of 
the many necessary for a 
THE VALUE _ successful bakery. 
OF GOOD The appearance of the 
APPEARANCE store is of next impor- 
tance. If it is to excel 
those of competitors, it must be some- 
thing more than merely a place in which 
bakery products can be purchased. There 
are already too many bakeshops which 
fit that description. : 
‘ A few growing plants properly dis- 
played, possibly some fresh flowers, a 
uniform color scheme throughout the 
store, and by all means adequate and 
good-looking fixtures, will create an at- 
mosphere that the housewife will remem- 
ber. A properly equipped and decorated 
store will pay for the necessary expendi- 
ture many times over. 
7 * 
C LEANLINESS is recognized as an 
absolute necessity in the modern bake- 
shop. The public has been safeguarded 
in this respect by legislation, although 
there are few bakers who would not keep 
their shops as clean witb- 
PROPER out such legislation as 
VENTILATION with it. 

Proper ventilation is 
equally important. No one can work to 
the best of his ability without adequate 
fresh air. Modern bakery construction 
has recognized this fact. It wauld pay 
every baker to be sure that his shop and 
store are adequately ventilated. 

* . 

THE scrap heap is a wonderful source 
of information for a baker. It is not 
by looking at the most prosperous phases 
of a business that it can be improved. 
It.is the low points that must be exam- 
ined and eliminated if 
the fullest possible re- 
turns are to be gained. 
Many bakeries seem to 
be highly prosperous, 
viewed from the front, but an investiga- 
tion of the waste that goes on in the 


WATCHING 
THE 
SCRAP HEAP 


shop might be startling. A bakeshop 
which has the greatest volume of business 
moving across its counters does not 
necessarily earn the greatest profit. It 
is just as important to guard against 
waste as it is to build up sales. 

7 + 


THE turning out of so many loaves 

of bread per day, so many rolls and 
coffee cakes and pies and pieces of pas- 
try, is one way for the worker in a 
bakery to look at his employment. And, 
unfortunately, some can 
see no farther than this. 

The result is a purely 
mechanical shop, and the 
bakery owner wonders why the volume 
of his sales is no larger. But in those 
shops where every one looks at his work 
with the ultimate sale of the product in 
mind, the result is a 100 per cent sales 
force. An employee does not have to be 
engaged in the actual sale of a product 
to be a powerful sales factor. The final 
aim in every bakeshop is sales. All em- 
ployees should be constantly aware of 
this fact, and their work should be gov- 
erned accordingly. 

* + 


EF NTHUSIASM in a sales force means 
that the sale is half completed before 
it is commenced. This fact has been 
realized by the most successful sales 
managers in all lines of business. The 

wholesale baker who em- 
ENTHUSIASM ploys a man as a sales 
AND SALES representative, tells him 

something about the 
bread or pastries he is to sell, and sends 
him out on his route without much fur- 
ther attention, cannot rightfully expect 
results from his sales force as satisfac- 
tory as those obtained by one who con- 
stantly keeps his salesmen enthused over 
the goods they are selling and encourages 
pride in the firm for which they are 
working. 

Many methods have been successfully 
employed to keep this necessary enthu- 
siasm intact in sales forces. Sales con- 
tests, prizes for exceeding quotas, definite 
scales of promotion, and bonuses are but 
a few of the means used. It does not 
make much difference what particular 
method is employed, but the baker who 
keeps his sales force enthused is usually 
the leader in his territory. 

* . 


FORTUNATELY, price wars have be- 
come few and far between in the bak- 
ing industry in recent months. Bakers 
have come to realize that selling goods 
at cost of production, or even less, is 


A COMPLETE 
SALES FORCE 


unprofitable. However, isolated cases of 
sales appeal being based 
COMMON largely on price are still 


COMPETITION reported. 

Price competition is 
open to any baker. All it is necessary 
for him to do is to ask less for his prod- 
ucts than his competitors. And usually 
the only thing the public remembers 
about the baker who follows this practice 
is that he runs a “cheap” shop. 

But making quality bread and pastries, 
asking fair prices for them, and selling 
them at those prices, is real merchandis- 
ing. The American public likes to be- 
lieve that it is buying good merchandise. 
The baker cannot capitalize on this liking 
by making low prices his only sales ap- 
peal, but he can take full advantage of 
it by baking a variety of products, all 
of them as good as high quality ingredi- 
ents and the science of baking can pro- 
duce, and selling them at adequate 


prices. 
* * 


A WRITER in a recent issue of Ad- 

vertising and Selling made this state- 
ment: “Every salesman is sales manager 
of his own territory.” If every bread 
salesman, whether he be exclusively a 
salesman or a driver- 
salesman, would look at 
his work in that light, he 
would find his sales 
showing a steady increase. 


ASSISTANT 
SALESMEN 








519 South 

* Cicero Avenue, Chicago, made this 
enormous loaf of bread with Wingold 
flour, for use in a guessing contest. The 
loaf was of the braided variety and each 
fold of the braid was as large as an or- 


W. CRAMM, baker, 


dinary 14%-lb Vienna loaf. It was 7 ft 
long and its middle circumference was 
nearly 5 ft. The loaf weighed 45 lbs 15 oz. 








It is one thing to place a certain brand 
of bread in a store, and an entirely dif- 
ferent one to induce the merchant to 
push the sale of that bread over all oth- 
ers. The merchants and their clerks are 
the salesman’s assistants in this work, 
and unless he gains their co-operation, he 
will fall far short of the volume of busi- 
ness he might otherwise obtain. 

If the salesman is to gain the active 
assistance of the merchants and their 
employees, he must furnish them tools 
with which to work. In this case the 
tools are information and knowledge 
about the bread that will enable its dis- 
tributors to present a convincing selling 
argument to shoppers. It is not enough 
for the salesman merely to sell the bread 
to the merchant. He must provide him 
with the necessary knowledge which will, 
in turn, enable him to sell the bread to 
the housewife. 





INTERNATIONAL BREAD 
CONFERENCE PLANNED 


In an effort to bring about the closer 
co-operation of research workers, mill- 
ers and bakers an international confer- 
ence will be held at Prague, Oct. 10-12. 

The first conference will discuss the 
nutritive value of foods made from flour 
with special reference to the influence of 
the baking process on the quality of bread 
and as well the influence of gluten, fats 
and other substances found in flour and 
the effect of milling processes on types 
of flours. This discussion will be con- 
tinued at the next conference and will 
then develop the effects of the several 
milling. processes on improving and 
stabilizing the baking qualities of flour. 

Special attention will be given to a 
discussion of the effect of storage on 
grain, types of storehouses, influence of 
temperature and humidity and the mois- 
ture of the stored grain. 

One important feature of the confer- 
euce will be the opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of plans for organizing a com- 
mon council of editors of bulletins and 


technical reports and the adoption of 
standard forms and sizes for such ma- 
terial. If the plans of the conference are 
carried out one of the results will be 
the establishment of a central editorial 
council for the purpose of publishing a 
bulletin. 

Dr. Francis Hruska, a chemical engi- 
neer of the state institute for food re- 
search at Charles University in Prague, 
is now in the United States enlisting the 
support of the milling and baking indus- 
tries. At a recent visit to the American 
Institute of Baking he found a keen in- 
terest in the conference and expressed 
the hope that the staff would contribute 
papers and take an active part in the 
program, 


MINNESOTA RETAIL BAKERS 
MAKE PLANS FOR MEETING 


George Leach, mayor of Minneapolis, 
will welcome the Minnesota Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association on the opening day of 
its annual convention to be held at the 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Aug. 10-11. 
G. Cullen Thomas, director of the bak- 
ery service department of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., will speak on advertising. 
John M. Hartley, of Bakers Weekly, 
Chicago, will follow Mr. Thomas on the 
program. 

On the second day The Fleischmann 
Co. will present an educational film il- 
lustrating the development of the bakery 
from its infancy down to the present 
time. Robert T. Beatty, of The North- 
western Miller and American Baker, will 
deliver an address on “Merchandising 
Bakery Goods.” Following this there 
will be election of officers. 

L. H. Day, chairman of the general 
arrangements committee, will be toast- 
master at the banquet on Aug. 11. John 
L. Lynch, past president of the Minne- 
apolis Retailers’ Association, will be 
among the speakers. The Great North- 
ern quartet will appear on the program. 

Bakery products made by prominent 
bakers will be on display during the con- 
vention, together with the exhibits of 
millers and allied tradesmen. 


PURITY BAKERIES SERVICE 
CORPORATION IS FORMED 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The Purity Bakeries 
Service Corporation has been incorporat- 
ed by M. L. Molan, J. T. McCarthy and 
J. L. Brown to manufacture and deal in 
bakery goods, confectionery and food 
products. It is reported that this service 
company will have charge of the buying 
for the Purity Bakeries Corporation. 











. FOOD COMMISSIONER RESIGNS 

Miuwavxee, Wis.— Wisconsin bakers 
view with a great deal of regret the de- 
cision of J. Q. Emery, for 24 years state 
dairy and food commissioner, to retire 
from office to re-enter the teaching pro- 
fession._ He is now almost 83 years of 
age, and the oldest active state official. 
Mr. Emery is one of the outstanding 
characters in the movement against food 
adulteration. He has been a good friend 
of the bakery trade. 





CAKE TO WEIGH A TON 


| Burrato, N. Y.—A contract for 
baking a 2,000-lb cake, claimed to 
be the largest ever made in this 
yoy” has been let by the Erie 
(Pa.) Elks’ Club. It will take two 
weeks to bake the cake, which will 
be in layers and sections. About 
| 8,000 eggs will be used, and the 
| frosting will be laid on with a hose. 
| The cake will be cut at the Elks’ 
| picnic on Aug. 4. It will contain 
6,000 gifts, comprising a variety 
of things ranging from theater 
passes to diamond rings. 
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EARNING exclusively through one’s 
L own experience in business may be 
effective, but the trouble is that it 
is slow, cumbersome, and expensive. If 
one is to rely exclusively on this method, 
the likelihood is that he will be either 
in the hands of the undertaker or the 
sheriff before he has completed the proc- 
ess. The wise individual is he who 
studies the organized, analyzed, classified, 
assembled experience of others. The de- 
velopment of united action in the field 
of cost accounting rests very largely up- 
on the realization of this great fact. 

Many other fields lend themselves to 
this type of co-operative or united ef- 
‘ort. Advertising, for example, is one. 
We know that advertising has a highly 
pecialized technic of its own. The 
preparation of copy and campaigns 

hich have in them the proper “consum- 

r appeal” is a highly specialized art. 
The effective conduct of such activities 
‘requently lies beyond the command of 
the single independent manufacturer or 
producer. But when several, under some 

rt of arrangement, unite their efforts, 
it becomes possible for each to secure 
the best talent available. Especially 
when those who are co-operating through 
some sort of central agency are operating 
to a very considerable extent in noncom- 
petitive territory, certainly there is no 
reason why they should not profitably 
use the advertising methods which have 
been found most effective and advan- 
tageous. Experience in this field of unit- 
ed effort demonstrates that co-operative 
advertising is most practicable in case 
of those products which are largely 
standardized, which are very nearly uni- 
form, and particularly those in which the 
style element, or the customers’ whim or 
fancy, is least important. Therefore, it 
seems to me that the baking industry 
would lend itself to united effort in this 
field to great advantage. 

Other fields have proven fruitful. 
Among these is that of scientific investi- 
gation and_ research,—particularly in 
those industries having highly technical 
problems. One of the most important 
things in business is to seek facts, and 
to know how to apply them. It fre- 
quently happens that the problems of a 
perticular industry are extremely intri- 
cate. They may be highly technical. 
Their solution may require long experi- 
menting and research. It is sometimes 
beyond the limits of wise expenditure 
for the single establishment to conduct 
such research. When a central agency 
is available, many of the difficulties dis- 
appear. It becomes possible for indi- 
vidual firms which are co-operating to 
provide a laboratory, manned by a com- 
petent staff, which is in a position to 
specialize on technical problems, to work 
out common problems and to supply the 
results of investigation and research to 
those who are co-operating. If you will 
make a careful study of industries in 
\merica for the purpose of determining 
which are making the most rapid tech- 
nical and industrial progress, I think 
you will find that it is those which are 
most actively supporting scientific inves- 
tigation and research. 

Production also lends itself to asso- 
ciated activity. The possibilities to be 
achieved in working out production 
standards, through formulating tests, 
standardization of product, improvement 
of quality, overcoming defects and im- 
perfections, reduction of roduction 
costs, the stoppage of leaks and the more 
effective mobilization of the resources of 
an industry, are large. 

Let me refer to the great advantages 
that can be realized in the field of pur- 
chasing through united effort, particu- 
larly if those co-operating are engaged 
in manufacturing uniform or very simi- 
lar products. Here the constituents may 
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be standardized, and machinery may be 
devised for conducting tests of goods 
purchased. The resources of a central 
agency may be utilized for the pur- 
chases of the individual firms. For ex- 
ample, the advantage which the central 
agency may have with regard to prox- 
imity of the market, larger knowledge 
of market conditions, trend of prices, 
etc., may prove highly advantageous. 

The World War probably was a big 
factor in stimulating united effort. But 
since then there has come iato existence 
a second powerful factor. I refer to the 
movement toward mergers, combinations, 
and consolidations of single, scattered 
plants under one centralized manage- 
ment. Independent proprietors are com- 
ing more and more to recognize the fact 
that united action to promote their own 
interests is the most effective possible 
weapon for meeting competition from 
the mergers. Many of the fields of ac- 
tivity I have been discussing are those 
in which the combination or merger, at 
first sight, seems to possess a great ad- 
vantage. But there are likewise eco- 
nomic disadvantages. 

There are certain burdens under which 
a consolidation must labor. A group of 
financiers may say: “Here is an industry 
in which there are many scattered plants. 
We will buy them or take an option on 
them, and refinance and consolidate them. 
We will issue a large block of securities 
for the purpose of refinancing. We will 
maintain the interest on bonds and pay 
dividends on the stock issued, because of 
the advantages which we expect to se- 
cure through large scale production and 
centralized management.” What are 
those advantages? They are advantages 
in the fields of accounting, advertising, 
research, production, engineering, sales. 
The plan generally is that through cen- 
tralized departments it will be possible 
to conduct these activities more effective- 
ly and cheaper. It is generally expected 
that through centralized management 
and large scale production it will be pos- 


sible to effect great savings and marked 
economies, thereby reducing the cost of 
production and operation. 

That is the expectation. To some ex- 
tent it proves true. But there are other 
considerations. There is, of course, the 
fact that such an organization is likely 
to be extremely cumbersome. The man- 
agement is far removed from the local 
operating plants and, therefore, not fa- 
miliar with local problems and condi- 
tions. Overhead expense in such organi- 
zations increases tremendously. The 
manager in the local plant generally is 
simply a hired employee with no real 
voice in the business. This, by the way, 
is the real weakness of all branch busi- 
nesses, whether chain stores or brand 
manufacturing under central manage- 
ment. These considerations, plus the 
fact that there can be no personal con- 
tact between the management and the 
local establishment, are important limita- 
tions on the effectiveness of consolida- 
tions. They help explain why consolida- 
tions sometimes fail to measure up to 
expectations. 

Is it not possible for the individual 
proprietor or the independent producer 
or firm, through concerted and united ac- 
tion for the purpose of solving the com- 
mon problems and for promoting the 
common interests of an industry, to se- 
cure many of the advantages of com- 
bination without being burdened with the 
disadvantages? Is it possible for the in- 
dependent manufacturers or producers 
to retain the advantages of individual, 
independent or local ownership, plus 
many of the advantages of combinations 
and mergers? In my opinion, in many 
cases, the answer is in the affirmative if 
united action is intelligent in character 
and effective in quality, and if it is con- 
ducted through an adequate agency es- 
tablished for this purpose. 

I know nothing with regard to the 
baking industry. I do not know to what 
extent concerted effort actually exists, or 
to what extent it has been developed in 








Medal Awards for Dunwoody Graduates 





Leonard E. Kaffenberger 





Charles Lankford 


THE medal awarded semiannually to the most successful student in scientific 
baking, given by George Ward, New York, to a member of the graduating 
class of Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, recently was won by Charles Lank- 


ford, of the Ward Baking Co., Dover, Pa. 


Leonard Kaffenberger, who operates 


a bakery at Red Bud, Iill., received the medal awarded semiannually by the 
Associated Bakers of America for proficiency in sweet goods work. 





this business. But I do venture to haz- 
ard this opinion from my superficial ob- 
servation of the baking industry—that 
it presents a fruitful and promising 
field for united effort because of the es- 
sential uniformity of your product, be- 
cause of the fact that it is an industry 
which is not and cannot be easily monop- 
olized, because of the perishability of 
your product, because of the fact that 
the territory covered by each individual 
producer is necessarily limited, and be- 
cause you possess a very large number 
of purely technical problems. 


SOUTHERN BAKERS CHOOSE 
DAYTONA FOR CONVENTION 


Attanta, Ga.—Daytona, Fla., was se- 
lected as the scene of the 1927 conven- 
tion of the Southern Bakers’ Association 
at a recent meeting of the executive com- 
mittee held at the Henry Grady Hotel, 
Atlanta. April 4-7 were the dates se- 
lected. 

The executive committee was enter- 
tained at luncheon on the day of its 
meeting by the Atlanta Bakers’ Club. 
Following ‘the luncheon an interesting 
talk was made by C. H. Van Cleef, of 
The Fleischmann Co. Fred Houser, sec- 
retary of the Atlanta Convention Bureau, 
also made a talk, urging the Atlanta 
Bakers’ Club to co-operate in the effort 
to secure the 1927 convention of the 
American Bakers Association for Atlan- 
ta, after which the club went on record 
with a resolution favoring this movement, 
and promising to make every effort to 
secure this convention for Atlanta. 

There was some talk about holding the 
1927 convention of the Southern associa- 
tion on a boat en route to Havana, Cuba, 
but this was not favored, and it was de- 
cided that arrangements will be made 
so that members wishing to make a trip 
to Cuba can do so immediately following 
the convention at Daytona, present plans 
being to charter a boat for that purpose. 
The Hotel Clarendon, Daytona, was cho- 
sen as headquarters for the convention. 








DEMAND ABOLITION OF FOOD COUNCIL 

Gtascow, Scortanp.—The outstanding 
feature of the conference of the Scottish 
Master Bakers’ Association, held at 
Rothesay early in June, was a resolution 
declaring that the food council should be 
abolished on the ground of economy. This 
resolution was moved by A. B. Hutchi- 
son, Aberdeen, and seconded by John A. 
Beattie. Mr. Hutchison said the coun- 
try had already had about 12 months’ 
experience of the food council. He re- 
called that bread, the cheapest article 
of diet today, was attacked with vigor 
by the council last autumn, and threats 
were launched against the price of tea, 
milk, meat and other necessaries. The 
view was expressed that the department 
was quite unnecessary and ought to be 
dissolved. 





BAKERS SAIL FOR EUROPE 

New York, N. Y.—A large number of 
members of the New York Master Bak- 
ers’ Singing Society sailed recently for 
Europe. They will visit all the principal 
cities of Germany and also take part in 
the bakers’ exhibition which will be held 
at Stuttgart. Max Strasser, president of 
the state association, is among those who 
are making the trip. 





INJUNCTION IS SET ASIDE 

Mitwavker, W1s.—The circuit court of 
appeals has dissolved a temporary in- 
junction issued in March, restrainin 
the city of Milwaukee from licensing an 
regulating bakeries. The Milwaukee As- 
sociation of Master Bakers claims an 
unwarranted invasion of its rights and 
illegal double taxation. An appeal will 
be taken to the state supreme court. 
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EDWARD KATZINGER, president 
of the Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, 
sailed on ‘July 20 from New York for 
Europe. He expects to return in Oc- 
tober. Paul Chapman, sales manager for 
this company, left on July 20 on a six 
weeks’ combined business and pleasure 
trip to the Pacific Coast. 


BRUCE M: WARNER, secretary and 
general manager of the Peerless Sanitary 
Equipment Co., LaFayette, Ind., was in 
an automobile ‘accident on July 13, and 
at present is in a local hospital. His 
condition is improving. 

E. C. BAUM and C. H. Van Cleef, 
president and secretary, respectively, of 
the Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try, have issued a bulletin dealing with 
co-operation with the American Bakers 
Association. All allied tradesmen are 
urged to help build up the national bak- 
ers’ organization by securing new mem- 
bers. Prizes are offered to the party in 
each state who brings into the member- 
ship of the American Bakers Association 
the greatest number of ovens by Sept. 
21, the week of. the national convention 
at Atlantic City. 


ROBERT GARRISON, of the Robert 
Garrison Co., Memphis, Tenn., is serious- 
ly ill and is in a local hospital. 


J. L. CURTISS has joined the staff 
of the King-Moeller Co., New York. Mr. 
Curtiss was for some years in charge of 
advertising and sales for the American 
Druggists Syndicate, and also at one 
time was advertising manager for the 
Independent Brewing Co., Pittsburgh. 


M. D. STONE, Chicago representative 
of the bulk Crisco department of the 
Procter & Gamble Co., has returned 
from a vacation spent at Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. F. CUMMINS, from the main of- 
fice of the Baker-Perkins Co., Inc., Sagi- 
naw, Mich., spent several days visiting 
the company’s Chicago office last week. 


THE HELM-BUILT OVEN CO., 
Chicago, reports it has recently installed 
a 12x14 standard type, Helm-Built oven 
in the Ridge Road Bakery, Garry, Ind. 
It has also just completed the very larg- 
est arch type, all brick standard oven in 
the plant of Oluf Hansen, 2716 West 
North Avenue, Chicago. 


F. W. CHURCH, of the Colborne Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, is on a three weeks’ camp- 
ing trip in northern Wisconsin. 


S. J. FELS, of the Chicago office of 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., spent most of last 
week visiting the trade in Wisconsin. 


J. FAULDS, president of the Middle- 
by-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago, accom- 
panied by his wife, will leave July 31 for 
Montreal and points in Nova Scotia, 
where he will spend a three weeks’ vaca- 
tion. 


THE RED STAR YEAST & PROD- 
UCTS CO., Milwaukee, issued a bulletin 
on July 15 dealing with mold and rope. 
Cleanliness in the bakeshop not only is 
good advertising, the bulletin stated, but 
does much to prevent diseases in bakery 
products. These bulletins are issued 
semimonthly and contain much useful in- 
formation for bakers. 


W. A. FREEMAN, manager of the 
Schulze Advertising Service, Chicago, has 
returned from a vacation spent at Hig- 
gins Lake, Roscommon, Mich. 


FRANK C. PANUSKA, of the Hub- 
bard Oven Co., Chicago, has returned 
from a two weeks’ fishing trip at Chetek, 
Wis. 

WALTER D. WARRICK, of the W. 
E. Long Co., Chicago, spent his vacation 
in Michigan early this month. Before 
returning to Chicago he made a short 
business trip to the East. 


RECENT installations made by the 
Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago, in- 
clude: one oven, Benjamen Zarzova, 421 
Division Street, Chicago; one oven, Sher- 
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idan Restaurant, 3946 Sheridan Road, 
Chicago; one oven, Henry Gabriel, 4231 
Joliet Avenue, Lyons, Ill; one oven, J. 
Krejcir, Brookfield, Ill; one additional 
oven, Peter Pater, Tigerton, Wis; one 


additional oven, Pareeka Bros., West 
and Bruce Streets, Cleveland, Ohio; one 
oven, E. Kanthak, 2455 West Van Buren 
Street, Chicago. 


PETER KIRBACH, -Chicago, mid- 
western distributor for the Doughnut 
Machine Corporation, left on July 19 on 
a business trip to the East. 


JOHN JABURG, president of the 
Jaburg-Miller Co., New York, is on his 
wedding trip on the Pacific Coast. He 
expects to return via the Canadian 
Rockies and Lake Louise. 


EDWARD T. PARSONS, president 
of the Thomson Machine Co., Belleville, 
N. J., is spending a vacation in the 
country. 

JOSEPH C. EMLEY, of the Duhr- 
kop Oven Co., New York, reports that 
business is booming. 

HENRY JABURG, formerly vice 
president of Jaburg Bros., Inc., New 
York, is now in the insurance business. 


F. W. FRISBIE, manager of The 
Fleischmann Co.’s branch at Los An- 


geles, has recently returned from a 10- 
day vacation trip to San Diego. Nelson 
Fritch, service man at the Los Angeles 
branch, has recovered from a_ three 
weeks’ illness. 





SUCCESSFUL PICNIC HELD 
BY BAKERY ENGINEERS 


Los Ancetes, Cau.—The third annual 
picnic of the southern California branch 
of the Americar Society of Bakery En- 
gineers was held at Brookside Park, 
Pasadena, on July 10. Over 200 people 
were present. Those in charge of the 
arrangements succeeded in making it as 
original an affair as possible. 

Twenty-seven contests, giving every- 
body a chance to compete in his favorite 
competition, had been arranged by the 
master of ceremonies, Arthur Jones, of 
the Washburn Crosby Co. The day 
started off with a baseball game between 
the flour men’s club and the bakery en- 
gineers. After a long struggle the game 
ended in a tie. Foot races with the en- 
trants divided into classes claimed the 
majority of prizes. The Charleston 
proved it still had a few followers, and 
prizes were given for the best steppers 
in the crowd. 

The climax of the afternoon occurred 
when the popularity contest for women 
was held. The winner was chosen by the 
amount of applause from the audience. 
> Deny contest for men was also 
eld. 

The girls under 16 then vied for hon- 
ors on the basis of beauty. The fastest 
doughnut eater among the boys and 
girls was unearthed by means of a 
doughnut eating contest. 

After supper, L. L. Frank, president 
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Paul M. Esselborn, of the Century Machine 
Co., Cincinnati, President of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association 








of the Van de Kamp system of bak- 
eries, gave a very instructive talk on the 
“Scientific Control of Baking as Promot- 
ed by the Bakery Engineers.” The sec- 
retary of the flour men’s club, James A. 
Lovejoy, then spoke on “Co-operation 
Between All Branches of the Baking In- 
dustry.” 





Baking | Scabiaa Strong in Cash 


says a writer in the Wall Street 

Journal, are strong in cash position, 
and show an improvement in earnings 
so far this year. “It remains, however,” 
it is pointed out, “for the three com- 
panies formerly controlled by William B. 
Ward, which have greatly increased their 
capital in the last year, to prove that 
they can maintain dividends on their 
present capital and at the same time 
build up proper reserves to carry them 
through any possible change in operat- 
ing conditions and to provide for or- 


A LL of the important baking systems, 





dinary normal expansion. Ward, Con- 
tinental and General are all engaged at 
present in building additions to their 
plant capacity.” 

Referring to the market value of the 
combination stocks, the Wall Street 
Journal says: “The investor should bear 
in mind that the Class B stocks of all 
the great baking systems were issued as 
bonus stock in connection with the is- 
suing of preferred or of Class A shares, 
and that in most instances there is no 
book value for the B shares and a nar- 
row margin of earnings. These Class 


ee Baking—~ -———-Ward Baking——, 
192 1924 1925 1924 


B stocks may be regarded somewhat in 
the light of a call on the future earn- 
ing power of the baking systems, and 
the attractiveness of each varies with the 
margin of earnings remaining after prior 
claims have been met.” 

The appended table, compiled by the 
Wall Street Journal, gives a comparison 
of fixed assets, rate of depreciation, 
working capital and earning power of 
the five largest baking systems, repre- 
senting a total of 207 bakeries, as of 
Dec. 31, 1925: 


Continental -———Cushman—— Purity 
1925 1925 1924 1925 































Fixed assets less depreciation..........0eeee005 $20, 187, 460 $13,581,814 $22,966,729 $21,940,828 $43,015,938 $5,619,881 $4,484,199 $8,689,96¢ 
Net earnings after depreciation and taxes...... 6,615,591 5,276,118 4,203,144 4,369,739 49,000,000 829,322 950,885 1,430,33 
EER 55 564.0 6.0 4s 9-00-04 04460 0.408 08.4 0g: 008 1,053,907 783,957 1,700,152 1,546,658 2,596,064 329,294 322,046 624,914 
Rare ear nt ee ere are 414,407,797 7,477,514 5,112,408 4,224,980 8,242,692 705,323 628,802 2,203,306 
ORE Sr ea $15,010,626 7,486,371 6,070,106 4,973,880 13,796,356 587,444 1,062,323 2,727,943 
Percentage depreciation to fixed assets......... 5.2 5.7 7.41 7.06 6.03 5.9 7.18 6.0 
Percentage depreciation to net earnings ....... 15.9 14.8 40.5 35.4 28.8 39.0 33.8 36.0 
Percentage net earnings to fixed assets......... 32.7 38.8 18.3 19.9 27.7 14.8 21.2 16.4 
Percentage working capital to fixed assets..... +74.2 55.1 26.4 22.6 32.0 10.4 23.7 31.0 
SU Se GU on bod bbwoes.cesyeei eb cawetecs *$15.39 $10.59 §$10.18 $$10.55 §$16.00 $5.14 $6.71 §$7.76 
b5.62 2.18 12.55 71.10 13.38 
PEPE PCr Te Tee eee ee eT Oey TT Pee 387,657 3,620,000 5,511,400 5,553,600 8,125,779 518,400 363,400 2,028,000 
PRED CCNRa 05 Shon cee es oats see ORs aeeeee 6s 9,077,500 9,077,500 31,841,500 31,271,400 51,669,400 4,439,300 4,087,100 115,457,564 
Cy ae IE 050-64. 9.6.05 Gate H's'vb en ¥E6 00 dered es 00 990, 828 429,719 86,093 86,093 291,365 100,240 95,240 158,724 
CRC > vk. b's Gh. bn'e 4.0 vu a des. b 090 ee baw es 04 SE.eTiaee..- eecces 500,000 500,000 ne. theses <dseeu 205,75 
RE SE ha ih wh 00 kd dA. bbe aR Wehs ak bE eee 06 *$59.62 *$22.62 **$79.00 **$74 $t$90.19 BOGGS | eseece §$21.4 
b27.00 
TRTIOD 5 6 oh o's 6:0 bps bic wa contin ndheceseatucee 42 33 20 19 104 7 7 84 
*On 429,719 shares old common. tCash as of March 30, 1926, was about $5,500,000 and working capital was $6,313,673. See above 


tAfter deducting approximately $1,200,000 federal taxes. §On Class A stock. {On Class B stock. bOn new Class A. adAs of April 22 


1926. **On 7 per cent preferred. fttAlso $889,563 stock of subsidiaries. {tfOn 8 per cent preferred. 














Members of the Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ Association posed thus at the annual convention of that 
organization at Albion, Mich., June 9-11. 
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Current Conditions in the Bakery Trade 


EMAND for bread has slackened 
]) somewhat during July in Minne- 

apolis and St. Paul and business is 
slightly less active than during the corre- 
sponding month in the past few years, 
according to the reports of wholesale 
bakers. The hot weather which prevailed 
recently was a strong contributing factor 
in lessening bread consumption. In ad- 
dition a decline has. been registered in 
the demand from the two cities due to 
the fact. that many consumers are spend- 
ing their vacations elsewhere, frequently 
beyond the range of delivery by Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul plants, and the 
sales in the near-by lake districts are 
scarcely widespread enough to counter- 
balance this decline. Bread prices are 
unchanged, quoted at 8c lb unwrapped, 
and 9¢ wrapped. 

Biscuit companies, however, report sat- 
istactory sales for July, one company do- 
ing a better business during this month 
then for two years. The shortage of 
small vegetables is given as one reason 
for the continued demand. Prices are 
unchanged. 


Bakers Buy Flour in Small Lots 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Bakers are con- 
fining purchases of flour to small lots to 
mcet immediate requirements, but prices 
show little net change as compared with 
values ruling a month ago. The butter 
market is quiet and prices have eased 
off le. Eggs have been irregular, but 
at present fancy stock meets with a 
good outlet at firm prices. Bakers using 
under grades are able to secure radical 
concessions owing to the pressure to sell 
this description. Sugar is firm but quiet. 

The retail price of bread is generally 
7@9¢ for a 16-oz loaf, the lower price 
being asked by the chain stores which do 
an exclusively cash and carry business. 


Conditions Potentially Good 

BaLtimorE, Mp.—Bakers ought to be 
busy and happy, for the hot weather is 
here and housewives have been put out of 
the baking business. Further, the mar- 
ket earlier in the month was an ideal one 
for replenishing flour stocks to advan- 
tage. But they do not seem contented; 
some complain that too many people are 
leaving town, while others contend that 
the recent decline was so shortlived that 
they had little chance to buy flour 
around low point. Not a few, however, 
took advantage of their opportunity, and 
they are now enjoying a good trade. 

Bread prices are unchanged from last 
month, with the chain stores still doing a 
good business at 83@4c under the rates of 
the leading bakers. It would not be sur- 
prising to see an expansion in the price 
or a contraction in the loaf should values 
continue to advance. One leading chain 
Store is selling a good loaf for 5c. 

All local flour stocks are believed to 
be light, probably not averaging more 
than a 30-day supply. Flour is higher 
than last month, sharply higher in the 
case of spring, with the indication that 
the trade will turn largely to hard win- 
ter unless the difference lessens. Crack- 
er bakers are making good sales, which 
should bring them into the market for 
soft winters at an early date. Aside 
from lard, which is easier, and sugar, 
which is firmer, ingredients show little 
change from a month ago. 


Business Normal at St. Louis 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Little complaint is 
heard from local bakers, either whole- 
Salers or retailers, regarding business 
conditions. A fair volume of bread and 
pastries is being sold in the city, and 
prices remain steady. Industrial condi- 
tions are satisfactory. Wholesale bread 
bakers say that business is normal for 
this season of the year. The heavy sum- 
mer work in the agricultural communi- 
ties has been reflected in the sales made 
by bakeshops located in those districts. 
Some mines in the southern Illinois field, 
which had been idle for some time, were 
recently reopened, and conditions in the 
baling industry there show an improve- 
ment. 

Sakers have been active buyers of new 
wheat flour, and some have cared for 
their wants far in advance. Only small 
Stocks of old wheat flour were carried 








XTREMELY hot weather which has prevailed throughout the United 
States for the greater part of July has brought about a considerable cur- 
tailment in demand for bread, bakers report, and this in spite of the fact that 
the sweltering temperatures have caused countless inveterate housewife bakers 
to desert their kitchens and switch to the product of commercial bakeries. How- 
ever, this decrease in sales is seasonal and, in general, business is about nor- 


nal for this period of the year. 


Demand for sweet goods is stimulated by the 


heavy consumption of ice cream and iced drinks which call for cake and 


cookies as accompaniments. 
of consumption. 


Picnics at this season are another profitable source 
Retail bakers in lake resort regions report a natural increase 


in their business with the influx of tourists and campers on in full swing, and 
wholesalers who deliver from near-by cities to the summer colonies also re- 


port good sales. 


In the cities themselves the lessened demand is most keenly 


felt since numerous consumers are on their vacations and have temporarily 


deserted the urban centers. 


A number of bakers went into the market recently and purchased flour 


for July and August delivery. 


Those who have failed to fill their require- 


ments are buying sparingly, meanwhile hopefully awaiting any price reaction 
which may set in as the harvest progresses into the spring wheat territory. 
There has been considerable demand from bakers for old spring clears for 


mixing with new winter flour. 


Bread prices are generally unchanged. 





over this year, and shipping instructions 
have been given rather freely on the new 
product. 


Competition Keen at Milwaukee 


Mrwavxee, Wis.—The bakery trade 
is experiencing about a normal increase 
in the call for bread this summer. While 
competition is very keen there have been 
virtually no price changes, either in 
wholesale or retail prices. Fluctuations 
in wheat and flour have made it difficult 
for bakers to plan orders, contracts and 
delivery specifications. Local and near- 
by bakers have purchased substantial 
quantities of Kansas patent of the new 
crop for delivery as far ahead as Jan. 1, 
most of this flour having been bought at 
advantageous prices as the new hard 
winter wheat crop began to move. Bak- 
ers of rye bread are doing a fair busi- 
ness, equal to that of a year ago, but 
far from comparable to pre-Volstead 
days. Retail bakers report a good sale 
of cakes. Home baking, as customary, 
has dropped to a minimum with the ad- 
vent of torrid weather. 


Keen Competition by Chain Stores 


Cuicaco, I1x.—The larger bakeries 
here are only enjoying a fair demand for 
bread. Some say consumption is up to 
normal for this time of year, while others 
say their brands are not moving as read- 
ily as formerly. They attribute this 
largely to the keen competition offered 
by chain stores. On July 5 these were 
closed, and bakers had a big call for 
their bread. 

Chain stores continue to sell the 1-lb 
loaf at 7c and the larger loaf at 10c, 
while the larger bakers get 8c for the 
smaller loaf and 12%c for the 1%-lb 
loaf, wholesale. Some of the smaller re- 
tail shops on the south side are said to 
be putting out a cheaper loaf to meet the 


price of the chain stores and one of the 
large baking concerns. 

Sweet goods and pastries are in good 
demand, and bakers are gradually get- 
ting the housewives to buy their supplies 
in the bakeshop instead of making them 
in the kitchen. This end of the business 
is holding up the trade of the retail 
baker, although there are some com- 
plaints of lack of business from the 
smaller shops. 

Considerable new crop hard winter 
wheat flour has been bought by the larg- 
er bakers here. Many have enough 
booked to cover their requirements for 
60 to 90 days. 


Keen Competition Exists 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The first threat of 
trouble for a considerable time, so far as 
bread prices are concerned, occurred in 
the Southwest last week when the Camp- 
bell Baking Co., Wichita, Kansas, re- 
duced the wholesale price of its leading 
brand from 10c to 8c for a large loaf. 
The Campbell Baking Co. is a subsidiary 
of the Continental. The General Baking 
Co. is also in that market, operating the 
Smith Baking Co., and it met the move 
of its competitor by offering the trade a 
new loaf for 8c, which did not, however, 
replace its regular brand, still whole- 
saling at 10c. Independent bakeries op- 
erating there met the reduction either in 
this way or by an out-and-out cut in the 
price of their regular loaf. While the 
situation is rather harassing to the in- 
dependent Wichita bakeries, there is no 
indication that the reductions will be ex- 
tended to other cities where the Campbell 
company operates. 





Wheat flour is one of the leading com- 
modities entering into Philippine trade, 
according to the United States trade 
commissioner at Manila. 








Baking Stock Generally Quiet During July 
With Few Price Changes 


during July, with few price changes 

of great importance, according to 
J. K. Rice, Jr.. & Co., New York. The 
shares of the Southern Baking Co. con- 
tinued to recover, although according to 
Albert G. Otgen & Co., Inc., there was 
a moderate amount of profit taking 
when the stock crossed $200. The Otgen 
company Says that this largely emanated 
from those who had acquired the stock 
on the decline. It points out that South- 
ern Baking has advanced 100 points from 
the low point of the year. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of the 
month in bakery stocks was the intro- 
duction of the stock of the Liberty Bak- 
ing Corporation. The shares were greet- 
ed enthusiastically and recorded a sharp 
advance in the initial transactions. First 
trading in the common stock was at $27, 


B turing. stocks were generally quiet 





but it sold later at $31. The preferred 
stock has been less active and is quoted 
at $85@88. 

A statement issued by the Continental 
Baking Corporation covering the first 25 
weeks of this year shows smaller profits 
than were earned last year. The decline 
is attributed mainly to the higher cost 
of flour. A considerable amount of sell- 
ing has occurred in the B shares of the 
General Baking Co., the shares dipping 
below $6. On the other hand the B 
shares of the Ward Baking Co. have 
attracted some attention and have shown 
a moderate advance. 

Among companies closely allied to the 
baking industry, the shares of The 
Fleischmann Co. have received a great 
deal of attention, considerable strength 
being shown on the reported purchase by 
Morgan interests of a block of stock in 


the company. The stock advanced some 
seven points on the strength of this pur- 
chase. 

Midmonth quotations on leading bak- 
ery issues follow: 


American Bakery Bid Asked 
Pee Ge Seacucees. ese 100 101 
American Stores Co. 
eee 
Christie Brown & 
Co,, Ltd. 
2 a No eee 43 45 
a ere 100 8% 120 ee 
Campbell Baking Co. 
Cle eh BeEe beeseet oss 8% 103 105 
Continental Baking 
Corporation 


No $1.60 74 75 


Coe a Ae wbade, “ces 8% 78 79 
Common B ...... ... Fr 11 12 
.. 100 $8 94 95 
Cushman’'s Sone, Inc. 
COMRMIE -000scisve No $3 95 98 
8% preferred .... No $8 102 106 
7% preferred .... 100 7% 103 106 
Dillman Bakery 6's, 
ER a ere owe 97 
The Fleischmann Co. 
SE BV estws ks <6 eee 53 54 


General Baking Cor- 
poration—A ... ... ‘we 55 56 
ME aveuerabusanase 0's eee 6 6% 
Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co. 


Ist preferred .... 100 7% 116 118 
Horn & Hardart Cor- 
poration 
Of Pennsylvania... 100 den 246 255 
Of N. York, new. No $1 53 56 
Liberty Baking Cor- 
poration 
7% pfd (w. i.)... 100 Jee 85 88 
eee No ise 29 31 
Loose-Wiles 
Common V. T. C.. 100 eee 120 121 
Ist preferred .... 100 7% 116 117 


2d preferred ..... 100 7% 131 133 
Muller Bakeries, Inc. 

Class A 

Pfd with warrants 100 
National Bakeries Co. 

CE nc tidees 25 4 10 11 


$2.50 31 33 
7% 105 115 


Pe eee 100 7% 95 100 
Purity Bakeries Cor- 
poration—A ... 25 $3 42 43 
a shetknsee tessa No cha 33 34 
PUGEOTIOR 26 cccccs 100 7% 96 99 
Shults Bread Co. 
. SO. eee eee 98 100 
Southern Baking 
SED 6wa.e'0 6-08-~ 45% +a 195 205 


Preferred 
Tristate Baking Co. 


is eh Oe one 100 103 

United Milk Products 
Corporation 

TE  Swadee se 00s see 70 75 

PROTOTTOE 6icce ccs 100 7% 85 87 
Ward Baking Co. 

3 ree 103 106 

Preferred ........ 100 7% 92 93 

A common ...... No 95 107 

B common ...... No 33 34 





WHEAT CONSUMPTION DROP 
ATTRIBUTED TO BAKERIES 


PrrrssurcuH, Pa.—The increased use of 
bakers’ bread has caused the per capita 
consumption of wheat to decline 1.3 bu, 
G. A. Stuart, grain marketing specialist 
of the state department of agriculture, 
said in a recent address at Harrisburg. 

“When two thirds of the bread was 
baked in the home kitchen the per capita 
consumption of wheat was 5.6 bu,” Mr. 
Stuart said. “Today, when two thirds 
or more of the bread is made in bak- 
eries, the consumption has declined to 
4.3 bu,—a difference of nearly 150,000,- 
000 bus in the United States and 650,000 
in Pennsylvania.” 

Advocating the use of the best prod- 
ucts, Mr. Stuart said that “if the baker 
expects to increase the per capita con- 
sumption he must produce a_ product 
which is as good and perhaps better 
than can be made in the home kitchen, 
something appetizing.” He declared that 
this could be accomplished only with the 
best of ingredients. 

Mr. Stuart declared that one sixth of 
the value of all bakery products in the 
United States is made in Pennsylvania 
and that of more than 8,000,000,000 lbs 
bread and rolls produced by bakeries, as 
shown in the 1923 census, more than 1,- 
052,000,000 lbs came from Pennsylvania 
bakeries. This figure did not include 
pastries, crackers, pretzels and similar 
products. 





BAKERS HOLD OUTING 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—The eighth annual 
outing of the Retail Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation of Western Pennsylvania was 
held at Turner Park, near Perryville, on 
July 21. There was a large turnout of 
bakers and their families and members 
of the allied trades. 
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News Notes From the American Bakery Field 


ALABAMA 


The Andalusia (Ala.) Baking Co. has 
expanded to occupy an adjacent build- 
ing. 

The Automatic Inn, Inc., has equipped 
a a at Third Avenue and Ninth 
Street, Birmingham. 

J. T. Booth has sold the Electrik-~-Maid 
Bakery, Brewton, to J. L. McMillan and 
J. A. Latham. 

J. O. Stapp has opened an Electrik- 
Maid Bakeshop at Evergreen. 

ARKANSAS 

The new bakery of Thomas Michael & 
Son, Arkansas City, has been opened. 

Frank Porterfield has opened a whole- 
sale and retail bakery at Benton. 

J. H. Rauh has opened a bakery at 
De Queen. 

J. O. Wilson and A. E. Davis have 
purchased the Ideal Bakery, Harrison, 
from C. F. Davis. 

W. B. Hendershot & Son have opened 
Hendershot’s Pie Shop, 402 Main Street, 
North Little Rock. An exclusive whole- 
sale pie business will be conducted. 

Orkney Milton has opened a bakery 
at Ozark. 

George A. Digiacomo has opened a 
bakery in connection with the Rutledge 
Restaurant, Paris. 

Oscar Lucas has been appointed pro- 
duction manager of the Arkansas Bak- 
ing Co.’s plants at Pine Bluff, Camden, 
McGehee and Smackover. 

Mrs. Potts Sanders has opened the 
Electrik-Maid Bakery, Texarkana. 


CALIFORNIA 

C. B. Neff, Los Angeles, has purchased 
the Purity Bakery, Compton, from Ray- 
mond Keyser. 

D. L. Rodreick has purchased the Cor- 
coran (Cal.) Bakery from Edward R. 
Horn. 

Mrs. F. H. Shurtz has opened the 
Home Bakery at Coulterville. 

Peter Dresti has purchased the interest 
of Philip Maretti in the Gonzales (Cal.) 
Bakery, and is a partner of E. Gia- 
comini in the business. 

Peter Verzic, Hayward, has built an 
addition to his bakery. 

The Suydam Baking Co., Long Beach, 
has contracted for a bakery building in 
Los Angeles at Central Avenue and San 
Fernando Road. 

Mrs. Susie Kuehl has purchased the 
bakery of Mrs, A. H. Lewis, Palo Alto. 

Virgel S. Lockett has opened the Polly 
Ann Bakery, 63 Raymond Avenue, Pasa- 
dena. 

Joachim Querrel, Placentia, will erect 
a new bakery. 

The bakery of J. J. Suess, Redlands, 
has been purchased by George L. Davis. 

Hunsley & Young, Rialto, have admit- 
ted Fred Dawson to partnership in their 
bakery. 

Greenline Bakeries, Inc., has opened 
a bakery at 670 Jessie Street, San Fran- 
cisco, 

The Golden West Bakery, Santa Bar- 
bara, has a new plant under construction 
at 908 St. Vincent Avenue. It will con- 
tain three ovens and cost approximately 
$15,000, 

The Sanchez Bakery, Santa Barbara, 
will build a new plant at 301 East Haley 
Street. 

Otto Berg has opened the Sierra 
Madre (Cal.) Home Bakery, 62 West 
Central, 

Adolph Tomsky, former owner of the 
Vienna Bakery, Petaluma, has purchased 
the City Bakery, Sonoma, 

Ashcroft & Haggard, Upper Lake, 
have opened a bakery. 

The Wasco (Cal.) Bakery has been re- 
opened by I. A. Howle and C, W. Chap- 
man, under lease from J. M. Egan. 

Charles Meffert has opened a bakery 
in Waterford. 

C. H. Poole and D. P. Stuart, former 
owners of the New System Bakery, Can- 
ton, Ohio, have opened a wholesale and 
retail bakery under the same name at 
4316 Whittier Boulevard, Los Angeles. 

The work of remodeling and enlarging 
the present plant of the Gordon Bread 
Co., 457 East Santa Barbara Avenue, 
Los Angeles, will soon be completed. A 
public opening is being arranged for 


Aug. 1. Production will be more than 
doubled by the change. 

The Pollyanna Bakery is the name by 
which a new establishment financed by 
J. P. Bond at 63 North Raymond Ave- 
nue, Pasadena, will be known. 

Mrs. Conklin, owner of Mrs. Conklin’s 
Pie Shop, 917 University Avenue, San 
Diego, started business five years ago, 
baking but four varieties of pies, and 
her bakery now has a daily output of 
several thousand pies, several thousand 
loaves of bread, and a wide choice of 
other bakeshop products. 

A bakery has been opened at Lone 
Pine by L. H. Rich. 

San Diego, Pomona, and Banning are 
now being served by the Heise Cake Co., 
Los Angeles, which has recently begun 
a program of expansion. 

The Highland Bakery, a wholesale and 
retail business at 2400 Highland Avenue, 
Los Angeles, has been opened by Guy 
McMains, who sold out his National City 
Bakery, Taft, to come to Los Angeles. 

During June the following bakeries 
were opened in Los Angeles: C. P. Arp’s 
Bakery, 4177 West Second Street; the 
Epicurian Bakery, 1619 Sunset Boule- 
vard; the Favorite Bakery, 441 Com- 
mondale Boulevard; Leon’s Bakery, 228 
Harlem Place; Frank Millar’s Bakery, 
641 Avenue 64; the New System Bakery, 
4316 Whittier Boulevard; Robert’s Bak- 
ery, 2922 West Slauson. 

The completion of the new annex to 
the Pioneer Baking Co., Sacramento, 
which adds one third more floor space to 
the plant, was celebrated recently by a 
dinner dance to which the members of 
the Sacramento Valley Retail Associa- 
tion were asked. 


COLORADO 


Mrs. Carl Fettes has opened a bakery 
in the Joyce Building, Antonito. 

Snyder & Sybert have opened a bakery 
at Crested Butte. 

Raymond Carroll succeeds Reppel & 
Carroll in the Sunbeam Bakery, Gunni- 
son, 

The Walsenburg (Colo.) Bakery has 
been destroyed by fire. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Bethel (Conn.) Bakery, Joseph 
and George Dayton, proprietors, is bank- 
rupt. 

The Bake Shop, 172 Temple, New Ha- 
ven, has discontinued business. 


GEORGIA 


The American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, 
is making an $8,000 addition to its plant 
at Macon. 


IDAHO 


N. Westby has opened a bakery at 
Buhl. 

The equipment of the Home Bakery 
and Schubach Bakery, Clearwater, has 
been combined in a plant to be operated 
by Rider Bros., under management of 
Julius Schubach. 

D. Cool has purchased the Shoshone 
(Idaho) Electric Bakery from E. F. 
Jackson, 

The Royal Bakery, Twin Falls, owned 
by W. Z. and John W. D. Smith, has 
entered the wholesale cooky business, al- 
though continuing the making of bread. 
The Smith brothers have been in busi- 
ness there for 17 years. 


ILLINOIS 


Olin & Sheese have purchased the bak- 
ery of R. B. LeMaster, Aledo. 

Fred Zachgo has opened a bakery at 
Ashkum. 

Harold Holderman, formerly proprie- 
tor of the Union Bakery, Carbondale, 
has opened a bakeshop on North Wash- 
ington. 

A. Hohner has purchased the Home 
Bakery, 4125 West North Avenue, Chi- 
cago, from Wenzel Wastl. 

Clifford Stark has purchased the bak- 
ery of Dwight Abbert, Colchester. 

An addition is being built for the 
Blanchard Bakery, Earlville, to allow 
for expansion. 

Malone & Thornton succeed Johnson & 
Thornton in the Maid Rite Bakery, 840 
Fifteenth Avenue, East Moline. 

James Prim has purchased the Greider 


Bakery, Effingham, which he formerly 
owne 

Elmer Elliott has purchased the in- 
terest of his partner in the Gilman (IIl.) 
Bakery and is now sole owner. 

Roy Brownell has purchased the Mol- 
daner Bakery, Highland Park. 

Henry Brungger has repurchased the 
City Bakery, Hillsboro, which he sold to 
Joseph Mizera some months ago, 

Walter Carey has purchased the bak- 
ery of Frank Hoffman, McHenry. 

M. L. Sawyer has leased space for- 
merly occupied by Barnard’s Bakery, 
Marengo, and opened a bakery. 

The Town Talk Co. has opened a bak- 
ery at Mascoutah. 

Henry E. McDonough, Milford, has 
purchased the Roy Jones Bakery. 

A. W. Deach has purchased the Barton 
Bakery, Pana. 

The Butter Cream Cake Co. is operat- 
ing the bakery at 524 Franklin, Wauke- 
gan, formerly owned by Charles Schnei- 

er. 

G. L. Limerick, of the Limerick chain 
of groceries, West Frankfort, has pur- 
chased and is operating a bakery of 
10,000 loaves daily capacity for the bene- 
fit of his grocery business. The plant 
is at Cambria. 

The Purity Baking Co., Pana, is build- 
ing an addition to its plant. 

O. E. Schruke is now sales manager of 
the Chicago north side plant of the Ward 
Baking Co. He succeeds C. L. Guyol, 
who has entered the real estate field. 

C. Klinckmann, president of the Chi- 
cago Master Bakers’ Singing Society, has 
sold his bakery to Fred Langer, and is 
retiring. 

A monthly meeting of the Chicago 
Master Bakers’ Association was held on 
June 26, with M. O. Densby presiding. 
One of the features of this meeting was 
the plan adopted regarding group plate 
glass insurance, which will enable its 
members to save a considerable amount 
of money. The next meeting will be held 
in September. The monthly cake contest 
was won by R. Selke, W. Austermuehle 
second and J. Hertzinger third. 

Pauls Bakery Corporation, 4143-59 
West Grand Avenue, Chicago, is building 
an addition to its plant and will install 
considerable new equipment at a cost 
of approximately $150,000. Paul Kopf 
is president of this company. 


INDIANA 


The Model Baking Co.’s new plant at 
Bedford has been opened. It has a ca- 
pacity of 40,000 loaves daily. The com- 
pany operates two other plants at New 
Albany. 

Walter Bolmgren has purchased the’ 
Cleveland Bakery, Covington, and will 
rename it the Purity Bakery. 

W. Bergman and J. Andresen have 
opened a bakery at Culver. 

Jacob Buess has purchased the Culver 
City (Ind.) Bakery. 

The Broadway Home Bakery, 2607 
Broadway, Fort Wayne, has been opened. 

Ralph O’Riley has discontinued his 
bakery at 652 Main Street, Lafayette. 

The Montezuma (Ind.) Bakery, owned 
by A. R. Burke, has been closed. 

Forrest Kirk has reopened the bakery 
at Newcastle, operated for a time by 
Ernest Bender. 

Harold Jeney and Albert Rhinehart 
have leased the Ossian (Ind.) Bakery 
from Frank Roush. 

Kuhn’s Bakery, Redkey, has been re- 
opened, 

Gaudin & Sieglitz have purchased the 
Vevay (Ind.) Bakery from Kern Bros. 

M. C. Watson has opened a bakery at 
1328 Broadway, Vincennes, the former 
location of the Moran Bakery. 

The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, recent- 
ly opened in Vincennes, has closed there 
and moved to Washington. 

William L. Tay, Wabash, has closed 
his bakery. 

F. O. Marts, proprietor of a chain of 
grocery stores in A rr, gens has pur- 


chased the Electrik-Maid Bake Shop 
there. 

IOWA 
Jasper Knight, proprietor of the 


Knight Bakery, 511 Chestnut Street, At- 
lantic, has purchased the bakery owned 


by E. A. Barr, at Cumberland, and 
placed his son in charge. 

The Boone (Iowa) Bake Shop has 
been opened. 

The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Carroll, 
has been started. 

The Henderson Bake Shop, Carson, 
is in operation. 

Howard Tacker has purchased a bak- 
ery at Clarence. 

Otto Braucher, Davenport, has leased 
a store at Third and Harrison streets 
and will open a bakery. 

Frank Ragan has purchased the C. W. 
Rollins Bakery, Humboldt. 

J. ©. McDowell will open a bakery at 
Manson. 

Richard Van Der Leest has opened a 
bakery at Monroe. 

The Metz Bros. Baking Co.’s new 
$300,000 plant, Sioux City, has been 
opened. 

The Mayo Bakery, Washington, has 
expanded to occupy adjacent quarters. 

Charles Schachners, Washington, has 
leased his bakery to Carl Rheugsegger. 


KANSAS 


T. A. Fuller, of Fuller & West, bakers 
of Augusta, died recently. 

L. M. Milner has purchased the bakery 
of E. E. Ryan, 1118 Military Avenue, 
Baxter Springs. 

The Hurt Baking Co., 101 Commercia!, 
Emporia, will build a bakery to cost 
$35,000. 

F. X. Schuh has sold the Perfect Bak- 
ery, Emporia, to Hugh Brogan. 

The S. & H. Bakery, Eureka, is under 
construction. The building will be com- 
pleted in about three months. 

W. W. Johnson & Son, Lebanon, have 
discontinued their bakery. 

H. C. Schattenberg has purchased the 
bakery of C. F. Bachmann, 217 Main, 
Newton. 

The Blue Ribbon Bakery, Osage City, 
has been purchased by E. J. Ingall. 

H. D. Laird has purchased half inter- 
est with Mrs. Ursula Doran in the Qua!- 
ity Bakery, Osborne. 

The space formerly occupied by the 
Sanitary Bakery, Oswego, has _ been 
leased by the Davenport Bakery. 


KENTUCKY 

Charles Riser and Carlisle Whitaker 
have purchased.the bakery of E. S. Wills, 
Cynthiana, and moved it to a new loca- 
tion. 

W. S. Watson has purchased and 
opened a bakery at Glasgow. 

Following the completion of an addi- 
tion and installation of new machinery, 
the Mount Sterling (Ky.) Bakery an- 
nounces the inauguration of a wholesale 
business. 

The Crouse Bake Shop, Somerset, has 
been closed. 

LOUISIANA 

The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Boga- 
lusa, has absorbed the business of the 
Saxon Bakery, Richardstown. 

The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, 807 
Ryan Street, Lake Charles, has been 
opened. 

The Wamsgas Baking Co., Inc., 4229 
Magazine Street, New Orleans, has been 
incorporated for $5,000. 

Joseph Reuther, baker, New Orleans, 
has left for a trip through Germany. 

George Weber, New Orleans, has 
equipped his bakery with a complete 
mixer. 

Lars Jansen has installed a Baker-Per- 
kins dough handling outfit at his plant, 
8101 Tulane Avenue, New Orleans. 

J. C. Beals, president of the G. H. 
Leidenheimer Baking Co., 1500 South 
Franklin Street, New Orleans, is spend- 
ing his vacation at Abita Springs. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


A new oven has been installed by 
Pomfret Bros., 1253 Pleasant Street, 
Fall River. 

The Plymouth Rock Co., Inc., Bos- 
ton, has been formed to do a general 
bakery business. 

Walter M. Wallace, baker, Waltham, 
and the American Bakery, Fall River, 
are reported to have filed bankruptcy 
petitions. 

Robert D. Balnaves, Hyde Park, and 
Samuel Finkel, Plymouth, bakers, are re- 
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ported to have filed petitions in bank- 
ruptcy. 

The Dube Bakery, Salem, has been 
taken over by the Hathaway Baking Co., 
Boston. 

The Florida Baking Co., Boston, has 
taken over the business of Charles Da- 
kalos. 

The Standard Baking Co., Inc., Boston, 
has been organized, with $10,000 capital. 
Louis Dressler is president. 


MICHIGAN 


Theodore W. Lewandowski has pur- 
chased the bakery of Frank Day, 4805 
Buchanan Avenue, Detroit. 

The Hancock Bakery Co., Muskegon, 
has opened a branch bakery in Muskegon 
Heights. 

Glenn Wasnick has closed his bakery 
at Portland. 


MINNESOTA 


Peter Haas has bought the bakery of 
Joseph Paa, Adrian. 

Fire practically demolished the Schroe- 
der Bakery, Fairmont. 

S. P. Anderson will open a bakery at 
Faribault. 

Joseph Pusch has opened a bakery at 
Franklin. 

\alter W. Mull has purchased the in- 
tercst of Henry Fredd in the Home 
Ba'-ery, Harmony. 

he bakery of C. L. Anderson, Lake- 
field, is being enlarged. 

\Vill P. Rober has purchased the City 
Bakery, Luverne, from N. S. Hutchison. 

. bakery will be built by John Deng- 
ler, New Ulm. 

Harry Marks has purchased the Sun- 
ligt Bakery, Sauk Center, from Frank 
Kamrowski. 

Long-Fellow wrapping machines have 
been installed in the Duluth and Hib- 
bing plants of the Zinsmaster Bread Co. 

Kroenlein & Plenge have purchased the 
Model Bakery, Fairmont. 

H. F. Simons has bought the Waseca 
Baking Co., Waseca. 

William Rober has purchased the bak- 
ery of G. S. Hutchinson, Luverne. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Andrew Puzz and J. Croncick have 
purchased Smith’s Bakery, Biloxi. A 
branch has also been opened in the for- 
mer location of the Biloxi Bakery. The 
business is known as the Queen City 
Bakery. 

D. L. Entringer has reopened the 
Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Biloxi, on 
Howard Avenue. 

The Federal Bakery, Hattiesburg, has 
been discontinued. 

An Electrik-Maid Bake Shop has been 
opened in the Bank of Commerce Build- 
ing, Natchez. 


MISSOURI 


Cooper’s Bakery, Auxvasse, has been 
opened, 

Adams & McQuown have purchased 
the Browning (Mo.) Bakery from C, 
B. Gooch. 

Carl Humm has opened a bakery at 
Hermann. 

F. M. Stonfer has leased the store at 
807 West Thirty-ninth Street, Kansas 
City, for bakery purposes. 

Frank Balkenbusch has purchased the 
Linn (Mo.) Bakery from Sprenger Bros. 

Roy Parker has purchased the Parker 
House Restaurant & Bakery, Louisiana, 
from O. F. Evick. 

The Cripe Bakery, St. Joseph, is near- 
ing completion and will be ready for 
occupancy about Aug. 1. 

The Simpson Bakery, Trenton, has 
abandoned retail business and entered 
the wholesale trade, The name has been 
changed to the Merchants’ Bakery. 

Bergmann Bros. have opened the City 
Bakery, Union, in its new plant. 

George Koob has opened a new bakery 
at 5008 Thekla, St. Louis. 

William Frey, who owned the bakery 
at 4718 Jennings Road, Pine Lawn, has 
gone out of business. 

The following St. Louis bakeries have 
gone out of business: W. C. Gukeisen, 
3313 Watson Road; A. Abling, 1034 
North Vandeventer; S. Sivkovich, 3521 
North Broadway; Doemscke, 516 
North Sarah; The French Pastry Shop, 
615 North Grand Boulevard; William 
Hoh, Leona and Burgen streets; Sani- 
tary Bakery, 615 North Vandeventer; 
Jeferson Bakery, Jefferson and Wash- 
ington, : 
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The following bakeries were recently 
opened in St. Louis: A. Tidd, 2621 South 
Broadway; D. Remley, 7665 Olive Street ; 
William Robing, 4401 Lucky Street; C. 
Werner, 3760 Osceola Street; R. Nie- 
moeller, 8501 North Broadway; J. Miller, 
7240 Gravois; Joseph Merten, 5508 Nat- 
ural Bridge; Frank Walchshauser, 4427 
Morganford; C. A. Tidd, 1272 South 
Broadway; Louis Becker, 3501 Grace 
Avenue; E. O. Drosten, 5103 St. Louis 
Avenue. 

B. Ficht has sold his bakery at 2634 
North Nineteenth Street, St. Louis, to 
Peter Wolf. 

W. Hohn has bought the C. Jaudes 
Bakery at Theresa and Park, St. Louis. 

H. Beetz, 13855 Goodfellow, St. Louis, 
has sold his bakery to H. W. Haefel. 

P. Lahm has bought the bakery at 
Gravois and Victor streets, St. Louis, 
from R. Kohrig. 

F. Smith has closed the bakery at 908 
South Vandeventer and opened a new 
one at 7311 Manchester, St. Louis. 

A. Dauernheim has sold his bakery at 
8011 Arsenal Street, St. Louis, to F. 
Wotka. 

J. Koob has sold his bakery at 6500 
Hobart Street, St. Louis, to F. Sipple, 
who owned this shop once before. 

V. Richardt has closed the bakery at 
1444 Blackstone, St. Louis, and has 
opened a new one at 4229 Fair Avenue. 

A. Deck has sold his bakery at 2612 
North Kingshighway, St. Louis, to Carl 
Engelhardt. 

J. Miller, 5200 Quincy Street, St. 
Louis, has sold his bakery to Mr. Svo- 
boda. 

Lantz Bros. Bakery has been moved 
from West Pine and Vandeventer, St. 
Louis, to West Pine and Sarah. 

F. Clever is now operating the bakery 
at 718 Chouteau, St. Louis, which was 
closed by E. Nickel a short time ago. 

Harry Ellgeser is now operating the 
Sanitary Bakery .at 623 North Vande- 
venter, St. Louis. 

C. W. Perkins, 3867 Greer Avenue, St. 
Louis, has sold his bakery to A. Bahl- 
kow. 

The Helling Grocery & Baking Co., at 
Louisiana and Cherokee streets, St. 
Louis, has been sold to Gus Stoecker. 

Joseph Mertens recently opened a new 
bakeshop at 5508 Natural Bridge Road, 
St. Louis. 

The second enlargement to the Kansas 
City plant of the Campbell Baking Co. 
since it was established in 1915, and one 
that will increase the daily bread capacity 
of the bakery to 250,000 lbs, will be 
placed in operation within the next week. 

Installation of a new Baker-Perkins 
traveling oven has just been completed 
in the Kansas City plant of the Nafziger 
Baking Co. The new oven, while it in- 
creases somewhat the capacity of the 
bakery, will be used in place of five peel 
ovens formerly operated. 


MONTANA 


Ferdinand Hashka has purchased the 
bakery of George Frank, Helena. 

R. J. Kohler has purchased the City 
Bakery, White Falls, from Miss Patricia 
Schmitz. 


NEBRASKA 


C. C. Rich has purchased the bakery 
of Glen Price, Gothenburg. 

Mrs. B. F. Pearson has purchased the 
Model Bakery, Haigler, from Mrs. Ruth 
Dalziel. 

George Sanford has reopened his bak- 
ery at Humboldt after an absence of 
two years. 

E. Lingren has opened a bakery at 
Leigh. 

Mrs. S. L. Timmons has purchased the 
pie shop and bakery of Eunice E. An- 
drews, Morrill. 

Mrs. Earl Tyree is the new manager 
of the Oakdale Bakery. 

A bakery has been opened at Shubert 
under the management of Miss Thelma 
Creighton. It is controlled by the Stella 
(Neb.) Bakery. 

Henry Baehr & Sons, Wisner, contem- 
plate the erection of a new bakery. 


NEVADA 


M. B. Johnson, Fallon, will erect a 
new bakery building on the site of the 
Fallon Bakery. 

Andrew Kuehne and Joseph Pfaff have 
purchased the bakery of A. H. Loveland, 
Lovelock. 


NEW JERSEY 


Nathan Paszamant is erecting a new 
baking plant at New Brunswick. 

S. Cavaleri will erect an addition to 
his bakery at Montclair. 

Eugene K. Schenkel has opened a new 
bakery at Pitman. 

John Immordino is building a new bak- 
ery at Trenton. 

The City Bakery & Pastry Shop, Eliza- 
beth, has been incorporated. 

Dennis Murray will open a_ branch 
store on Monmouth Street, Red Bank. 

S. Gertner has purchased the Union 
Co-operative Bakery, Roselle. 

H. Boyarsky is erecting a new bakery 
plant at Passaic. 

Mrs. G. H. Anderson has opened a 
new bakery at Trenton. 

Wheeling’s Bakery was recently opened 
at Trenton. 

F. Fleury will soon open a bakery at 
Morristown. 

A. Pecht has opened a branch store at 
197 Clinton Avenue, Newark. 

Joseph Gutleber, Newark, has sold his 
bakery to Michael Osada. 

Henry W. Janson is the new owner of 
Gaffga’s Bakery, Union City. 


NEW YORK 


George J. Merte, Arlington, is build- 
ing an addition to his bakery, in which 
a retail store will be opened. 

William Vrana has purchased the Bo- 
hemia (N. Y.) Bakery from Frank Fiala. 
A wholesale business is contemplated. 

Louis Ulrich, retired baker, died in 
Buffalo on July 16. Mr. Ulrich was a 
long-time resident of Buffalo, coming to 
this city from Alsace Lorraine in 1850. 
He was aged 94 years, and is survived 
by five sons and two daughters. 

Blaier & Oling have opened a bakery 
at 1419 Kings Highway, Brooklyn. 

William Gruber has purchased the 
Wittig Bakery, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
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Charles Otterstedt has opened a branch 
bakery at 1230 Flatbush Avenue, Brook- 
1 


H. F. Grennen has leased 22,000 sq 
ft at the corner of Calyer and Diamond 
streets, Greenpoint, for bakery purposes. 

Fred Gilbert, East Herkimer, has 
closed his bakery. 

A bakery building to cost $28,000 will 
be built by Frank Unger at Two Hun- 
dred and Thirty-sixth Street and Ka- 
tonah Avenue, New York. 

Steinert & Korpel have opened a bak- 
ery and restaurant at 2358 University 
Avenue, New York. 

The Daylight Bakery, Ossining, will be 
closed. The proprietors, Ascherman & 
Wirth, will retire. 

Eisenberg & Ruta will open a bakery 
and lunchroom at 3514 Church Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

Morris Messing is erecting a two-story 
bakery at 900 Dean Street, Brooklyn. 

Stone’s Bakery will soon be opened at 
Buffalo. 

D. Fischler has opened a new bakery 
at 292 Kings Highway, Brooklyn. 

H. F. Grennen will erect a bakery 
plant in Greenpoint, Brooklyn. 

The Brooklyn Bakery & Lunchroom 
has been opened on Church Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

Shepherd & Tace are the successors to 
the bakery of William Detro at Gorham. 

Morris Moses has opened a new bakery 
at Tremont and Grand avenues, New 
York. 

Mara J. Mulkons has opened a bakery 
at Pawling. 

The Utica Bakery Shop will soon be 
opened at 855 Utica Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The Lenore Bake Shoppe will soon be 
opened at 8108 Northern Boulevard, 
Jackson Heights. 

Cushman’s Sons, Inc., intend to open 
another branch store at 2199 Third Ave- 
nue, New York. 

The Homestead Bakery has_ been 
opened at 1232 Avenue U, Brooklyn. 

Rutto & Kasernoff will open a bakery 
and lunchroom at 3420 Quentin Road, 
Brooklyn. 

Cook & Signor have opened a bakery 
at Dannemora. 

O. Goldenberg is building a new plant 
at One Hundred and Eighty-third Street, 
New York. 

Paul von Diezelski will open a branch 
store at 2544 East Tremont Avenue, 
New York. 

A. D. Salas will open a branch store 
at 2207 Second Avenue, New York. 

Frank Fiala has sold his bakery at 
Bohemia to William Vrana. 

The Dunton (N. Y.) Bakery has re- 
cently been opened. 

Jacob Mager is erecting a modern bak- 
ery plant at 811 Trinity Avenue, New 
York. 

The Westchester Doughnut Co., New 
Rochelle, has leased a store at 411 South 
Broadway, to be operated in conjunc- 
tion with its present plant. 

The New York Pie Baking Co. will 
erect a three-story plant on Whitlock 
Avenue, New York. 


The Home Dairy Co., Rochester, 











GERALD R. WILLIAMS, president of the Williams Bakery, Scranton and Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is shown in the above 
picture presenting to John J. Lentes, superintendent of production, the Harry M. Freer trophy, awarded monthly by 


the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, to the plant receiving the highest score in the monthly bread contest. 


In several previous 


national contests the Williams Bakery has been honored. At present this company is the permanent possessor of the na- 
tional efficiency trophy, having won it five times. 
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which operates a chain of bakeries and 
cafeterias, cea a new branch store 
at Gloversville recently. 

A. Glaubach opened a bakery at Port 
Jervis. 

S. Applebaum is completing the erec- 
tion of a new baking plant at Richmond 
Hill. 

The Sunlight Bakery has been estab- 
lished at Jamaica. 

The Okade Bakery, Syracuse, will soon 
erect a new two-story baking plant. 

Hail’s Bakery has been opened at 
Ogdensburg. 

The Wehle Baking Co., Rochester, is 
remodeling its three-story bakery. 

M. Zeiler has opened a bakery at Sut- 
phin Boulevard and One Hundred and 
Ninth Street, Jamaica. 

H. Wittig has opened a bakery and 
tearoom at Yorktown Heights. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Williams Bros. are successors to Wald- 
ron & Williams in the Bottineau (N. D.) 
Bakery. 

Miss Mary Krak has opened the Donut 
Shop, Cavalier. 


OHIO 

W. T. Humbert is now sole owner of 
the Humbert & Wight Bakery, Carey. 

The City Bakery, Carey, owned by C. 
M. Werner & Son, will be rebuilt at once. 
It was destroyed by fire. 

J. Pierce is operating the bakery of 
C. N. Clayton, 4008 Eastern Avenue, 
Cincinnati. 

F. Kuchinsky hag purchased the bak- 
ery of Mrs. Frances Rebecca, 11602 
Miles Avenue, Cleveland. 

The assets of the Coshocton (Ohio) 
Baking Co. have been purchased from 
the receiver for $26,785 by Howard Rob- 
inson. 

William Cruea has repurchased the 
bakery at 910 North Main Street, Day- 
ton, 

Sitterle Bros. Bakery, Greenfield, has 
been sold to 8S. W. Brill. 

Willis DeWitt has sold his bakery at 
Greenwich to D. E. Knight. 

John Boise has leased the bakery of 
Melvin L. Allen, 721 South Main, Lima. 

R. J. Kohler, Clarence E. Ortt and 
C. F. Chance have opened the New Sys- 
tem Bakery, Newcomerstown. 

J. Weismantle succeeds Hiett & Weis- 
mantle in the bakery at 476 Manhattan 
Boulevard, Toledo, 

Charles Koogle, Van Wert, has dis- 
continued his bakery. 

The bakery of Jess Fisher, Wellsville, 
has been destroyed by fire. 

Mrs. Caroline B. Frank, Sandusky, 
who successfully conducted a_ bakery 
since the death of her husband in 1890, 
died on July 5. 


OKLAHOMA 


John Small has opened a bakery at 814 
Third Avenue, Ardmore. 

L. D. Chapman and Theodore Morris 
have purchased the Sanitary Bakery, 
Cement, from John Simpson. 

D. J. Venters has purchased the Sani- 
tary Bakery, Hartshorne, from Charles 
Robinson, 

A. V. Ellis, owner of the Help Your- 
self Grocery, Henryetta, and elsewhere, 
has installed a bakery to supply his 
stores with bread, 

A new bakery will be built by Van & 
Zilar for the Perfection Bakery, Miami. 

Glenn Pearson has leased the Home 
Bakery, Perkins, from W. S. Dickey. 

Harry Rodgers, of the Rodgers Bak- 
ery, Sapulpa, has purchased the business 
of the Sapulpa Baking Co. from Milton 
Speigle. The latter contemplates open- 
ing a bakery at Amarillo, Texas. 

Charles Harkey has purchased the 
Snyder (Okla.) Bakery from Sam Cos- 
ten. 

Another story will be added to the 
Ferguson Bakery, 425 South Peoria Av- 
enue, Tulsa, 

O. J. Hildenbrand has completed pur- 
chase of the Quality Bakery, Watonga, 
which he has operated for a year under 
lease from O. C. Walters, former owner. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


W. E. Mather, City Bakery, Clear- 
field, is a voluntary bankrupt. 

The Sunlight Baking & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Cresson, has opened its new 
— in an old brewery building and 
has oven capacity for 20,000 loaves per 
day. 





Thomas E. Roles succeeds the part- 
nership of Roles & Hewitt in the Mans- 
field (Pa.) Sanitary Bakery. 

Clarence E. Ward and John Treharne 
have purchased the equipment of the 
Reishel Bakery, Punxsutawney, and 
opened the Sanitary Bakery at 924 West 
Mahoning Street. 

The Bethlehem Baking Co., Bethle- 
hem, is building an addition to its plant 
and installing a steam oven. 

The Rankin Central Baking Co., 
Rankin, has awarded a contract for an 
addition to its plant. 

The West Homestead Baking Co., West 
Homestead, has awarded a contract to 
the Standard Oven Co., Pittsburgh, for 
the installation of two steam ovens. 

H. E. Harting, baker, Bowmansville, 
plans the installation of new equipment 
and a steam oven. 

Mathias Malerich, retired baker, Oil 
City, died on July 9. 

Jacob W. Weidenhamer, connected 
with the Roaring Springs (Pa.) Baking 
Co., died suddenly at his home there on 


July 17. 
A Pennsylvania charter has been grant- 
ed to the Commercial Bakery, Inc., 


Uniontown. M. L. Bertollini is the gen- 
eral manager. 

The Moser Baking Co. has moved from 
205 North Sixth Street, Allentown, to 
805 Hamilton Street. 

Libaratore & Cicerone have been grant- 
ed a permit for the erection of a new 
bakery building at tne corner of Bald- 
win and King streets, Sharon. 

Robert Barnett, owner of the Everett 
(Pa.) Cash Bakery, has awarded a con- 
tract for the construction of a new ad- 
dition to his bakery. 

Fire totally destroyed the plant of the 
Scheuer Baking Co., Scranton, on July 
19, entailing a loss of about $85,000. 


Director of the Canadian 
School of Baking 


II C. MAEDEL has been appointed as- 

* sistant director of the Canadian 
School of Baking, now in course of or- 
ganization, and which will occupy a build- 
ing located in the grounds of the On- 
tario Agricultural College, Guelph. Mr. 
Maedel served his apprenticeship as a 
baker, took charge of a bakery for three 





H. C. Maedel 


years and graduated from Toronto Uni- 
versity in chemical engineering after 
studying chemistry in relation to the bak- 
ing industry. Since graduation he has 
been connected with the milling industry 
as chemist and bakery consultant. His 
practical and scientific knowledge will no 
doubt enable him, under the direction of 
Professor Harcourt and others of the 
Ontario Agricultural College, to create 
a curriculum that will produce graduates 
thoroughly capable of managing a bak- 
ery, either large or small. Mr. Maedel 
is to spend some time studying in New 
York prior to the opening of the school, 
which is expected to take place early 
in August. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 

The Ward Owsley Co. is building a 
bakery at Deadwood. 

J. H. Scott has taken over the DeSmet 
Bakery. 

The Purity Bakery, Milbank, has 
moved to new quarters. 

Mrs. W. E. Kohler has sold her bakery 
at DeSmet to J. H. Scott. 

Martin Knutson has bought Charles 
Knott’s bakery, Britton. 


TENNESSEE 


W. W. Crandell, Jr., and his son have 
opened the Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, 
Brownsville. 

Mrs. Lassiter, North Second Street, 
Clarksville, has opened The Home of 
Home-baked Pies. 

The Erwin (Tenn.) Bakery Co. has 
opened for business. 

Swan Bros., Inc., Knoxville, contem- 
plate building a bakery at Bertrand and 
Magnolia avenues. 

The new addition to the American 
Bread Co.’s plant, Nashville, will be 
ready for occupancy Sept. 15. 


TEXAS 


F. L, Casey has opened a bakery at 
Borger. 

The Hurst Baking Co., Breckenridge, 
has moved to 323 West Walker Street. 

A. N. Deediker and Vernon Sanders 
have purchased the Peerless Bakery, 
Crockett, from J. D. Sims. 

J. L. Kinney has purchased the inter- 
est of his partner, Fred Powell, in the 
Electra (Texas) Bakery and will con- 
tinue in business alone. 

Mrs. J. R. Banes has opened the Elec- 
trik-Maid Bakery, Ennis. 

The Walker Bread Co., Fort Worth, 
will erect a new bakery. 

W. O. Lisle has purchased the Stewart 
Market & Bakery, Jacksonville. 

I. Soderberg has purchased the Lo- 
meta (Texas) Bakery from George 
Dowd. 

E. L. Biehunko is in charge of the 
Model Bakery, Moulton, recently opened. 

S. A. Stansbury has purchased a 
building at Orange, and will install a 
$20,000 bakery in it. 

Rosenbaugh & Wilson, Robstown, are 
erecting a new bakery building. 

J. H. Ainsworth has taken over the 
Whitney (Texas) Bakery. 

VERMONT 

The Fraser Baking Co., Burlington, 
has purchased adjacent property and 
will build a large bakery to house four 
additional ovens. 

VIRGINIA 

The Atlas Baking Co., Richmond, is 

installing a third steam oven in its plant. 
WASHINGTON 

The Arlington (Wash.) Bakery has 
been purchased from Edward Insoll by 
a company headed by A. H. King. 

R. R. Sanford has opened a bakery 
at Orting. 








R. F. Thompson has opened a bakery 
at Snowqualmie. 

E. F. Abbot has purchased the Tonas- 
ket (Wash.) Bakery from R. S. Spray. 

Floyd Moorhouse has opened the Per- 
colator Café & Bakery, Waitsburg. 

The Electric Bakery, Waitsburg, has 
been closed. Charles Holman was pro- 
prietor. 

WISCONSIN 

William Bogaard has bought the City 
Bakery, Abbottsford. 

The Bake Rite Bakery, 916 Packard 
Avenue, Cudahy, has been closed. 

H. L. Benedict has purchased the in- 
terest of his partner in the bakery at 
Glenwood City. 

Frank Loomans purchased the bakery 
of Harvey Emmer, Hartford. 

Carl A. Christiansen has enlarged the 
Luck (Wis.) Bakery. 

Conrad Rolbieke has purchased the 
Daylight Home Bakery, 631 Lincoln Av- 
enue, Milwaukee, from Leona Gunther. 

Alva Allen has opened a bakery at 
Ontario. 

The Vienna Bakery, Prentice, has been 
closed. 

Phil Schulze has moved his bakery to 
1204 Villa Street, Racine. 

C. Kozumplik has opened a bakery at 
1300 Villa Street, Racine. 

Retert’s Home Bakery & Delicatessen, 
Racine, has been opened at 1920 Six- 
teenth Street. 

Muhs Bakery, Sheboygan, recently 
celebrated its thirtieth anniversary. 

Emil Mohr’s Bakery, 711 N. Eight’ 
Street, Sheboygan, has opened, havin; 
completed a large addition. 

The building formerly occupied by the 
Grand Avenue Bakery, Fifth and Grand 
avenues, Superior, has been bought by 
the Central Co-operative Exchange for 
bakery purposes. ° 

Vernon A, Streblow, proprietor of the 
Quality Bakery, Waupaca, has filed a 
petition in bankruptcy. 

Herman Krueger, 6730 Wells Stree’, 
Wauwatosa, has opened a bakery. 

The Federal Bakery, Ashland, has dis- 
continued business. 

Harvey J. Emmer has sold the Elec- 
trik-Maid Bake Shop, Hartford, to 
Frank A. Loomans, formerly of Stevens 
Points and Waupun. 

Vernon A. Streblaw, proprietor of the 
Quality Bakery, Waupaca, is reported 
to have recently filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 

The Quartermaster Camp, Sparta, has 
resumed baking. 

Lawrence J. Steier has become the 
partner of Fred Kienow in the Barker 
System Bakery, Fond du Lac. 

The Mohr Bakery, 711 North Eighth 
Street, Sheboygan, held a public recep- 
tion on July 1 to celebrate the comple- 
tion of a $50,000 addition to its plant. 

The Leamon Bakery, 1014 Ogden Ave- 
nue, Superior, has completed the renova- 
tion of its plant. 

The Koehler Bakery, Berlin, has been 
remodeled. 


News Notes From the Canadian Field 


The Ideal Bread Co., Ltd., Toronto, is 
offering $375 in prizes to school children 
of Toronto and Hamilton for the best 
800-word essay on bread. The contest 
is being advertised widely with a view to 
promoting sale of the company’s prod- 
ucts. 

The office of the Bread & Cake Bakers’ 
Association of Canada has been moved 
from 208 Simcoe Street, Toronto, to 96 
Bloor Street West. The Fleischmann 
Co. furnished and equipped the new of- 
fice. 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of Christie, Brown & Co., Ltd., 
biscuit manufacturer, Toronto, Charles 
E. Edmonds was elected president of 
the company which office was open since 
the death a few weeks ago of R. J. 
Christie. Mr. Edmonds formerly held 
the position of vice president and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the company. . 

Officers of the Bread & Cake Bakers’ 
Association of Canada have asked the 
assistance of the city of Toronto in en- 
tertaining a delegation of 300 members 
from the Ohio State Bakers’ Association 
which is coming to Toronto on July 21. 

The St. George Bakery, St. John, N. 
B., has burned. 


William Patterson, Ltd., biscuit manu- 
facturer, Brantford, Ont., has assigned. 
The Trust & Guarantee Co., Toronto, has 
been made custodian of the estate. 

The Mackey Co.’s pastry bakeshop, 
Wallaceburg, Ont., was damaged by 
smoke and water on July 3. 

The Fleischmann Co., Toronto, has ar- 
ranged for a series of lectures by ex- 
perts for the benefit of retail cake bakers 
and all others connected with this line 
of business. The classes are expected to 
open on July 26. 

H. C. Phipps, retail baker and confec- 
tioner, Cardston, Alta., has retired to 
devote his time to the wholesale ice 
cream business. 

A Montreal baker was fined $10 for 
delivering bread not protected by a sen- 
itary wrapper. 

The Viau Biscuit Corporation, Ltd, 
Montreal, is sending regularly to its 
shareholders a circular letter with infor- 
mation about the company and its busi- 
ness. The idea is to keep them informed 
concerning changes which might affect 
the value of the snares. 

Alfred Hehn has purchased a bakery 
on Bloor Street, Toronto. 

When the stables belonging to George 
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New Executives of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association 





Benjamin Apple, Sunbury, Pa., President 


Coles, Ltd., baker and caterer, Toronto, 
caught fire recently eight horses were 
rescued by Jean Wilson, a 15-year-old 
Hooper King has bought the Monarch 
Bakery at London, Ont., and will install 
new ovens and other equipment. 

The Robertson Baking Co., Ltd., 
Chatham, Ont., has been incorporated for 
$40,000. 

3en’s, Ltd., Pepperell Street, Halifax, 
N. S., has opened its new bakery. 

Leon Smofsky has purchased the bak- 
ing business of John A. Moir, Yarmouth, 
N. S. 


ARRANGE ATLANTIC CITY 
TRANSPORTATION PLANS 


It is announced that the committees 
which have been appointed for the twen- 
ty-ninth annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association are gradually 
completing the details of the meeting 
which is to be held at Atlantic City, 
Sept. 19-24. 

C. H. Van Cleef, chairman of the 
transportation committee, has announced 
the first list of appointments of chair- 
men for the various regional committees 
which will aid him in making transporta- 
tion arrangements for the large number 
of members of the association who are 
expected to be at Atlantic City. A list 
of those responsible for transportation 
arrangements in the various centers is 
given below: C. Wickersham, Cambridge, 
Mass; H. D. Likins, Boston, Mass; R. 
Temple, Philadelphia, Pa; Jesse C. Stew- 
art, Pittsburgh, Pa; Horace Crider, 
Homestead, Pa; J. Brown, Atlanta, Ga; 
F. B. Evers, Nashville, Tenn; A. W. 
Fosdyke, Albion, Mich; W. Muller, Grand 
Rapids, Mich; H. N. Weinstein, Chicago, 
Ill; G. Goeken, Alton, Ill; J. J. Me- 
Carthy, St. Louis, Mo; H. C. Simmons, 
Kansas City, Mo; O. C. Pfaff, Mason 
City, Iowa; G. P. Reuter, New York, 
N. Y; L. G. Metcalf, Wichita, Kansas; 
Frank Rushton, Rosedale, Kansas; J. 
Schepps, Dallas, Texas; W. E. Bishop, 
Los Angeles, Cal; W. P. Matthaei, Ta- 
coma, Wash; J. C. Consodine, Indian- 
apolis, Ind; W. H. Mohler, Kokomo, 
Ind; J. Feist, Minneapolis, Minn; F. F. 
Pfening, Columbus, Ohio; E. Kaulback, 
Youngstown, Ohio; M. J. Sheridan, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. Van Cleef announces that he will 
gladly supply any one with information 
regarding the transportation arrange- 
ments which are being made by his com- 
mittee. 








G. R. Williams, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Vice President 


Pennsylvania Bakers Found Diversion in Golf 
Tournament at Recent Meeting 


GOLF tournament was one of the 
features of the Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers’ Association convention held at 

Bedford Springs, June 21-23. The east- 
ern team, captained by Charles Schmidt, 
won by two points over the western 
team, captained by Horace Crider. 

S. Reed Morningstar was low gross 
among the bakers and won a clock; E, R. 
Braun, Jr., was second low gross and 
received a suitcase; E. P. Nistle third 
low gross, for which he received a hand 
bag. J.C. Jordan won low net prize of 
a wardrobe trunk; J. Donald Fisher won 
a second low net prize of a toilet case, 
and August Dietz received a cocktail 
shaker as third low net. 

In the supply men’s tournament, R. T. 
Hambleton won low gross prize of a 


mantel clock; A. N. Eckhardt was sec- 
ond, and received a suitcase; Walter D. 
Phillips was third, and was awarded a 
black handbag. G. Warren Wheeler. first 
low net, won a kit bag; B. W. Warner, 
second, received a toilet case; J. Tod, 
third, won a cocktail shaker. 

In the kickers’ handicap, Herman 
Koch won first prize among the allied 
tradesmen, and received a raincoat; J. 
R. Lloyd was second, and won a golf 
bag; E. C. Fletcher was third, and was 
awarded an umbrella. Among the bak- 
ers, E. L. Anderson won first prize, a 
sweater stocking set; Charles Schmidt 
was second, and received a golf bag; J. 
A. Sloan was third, and received an um- 
brella. A. D. Acheson won a special 
prize in the form of a pipe. 


The Attendance List 


BAKERS 


Jean K. Rich, Julian M. Livingston, Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, Chicago. 

S. Watters, Liberty Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Horace W. Crider, George F. Lioyd, Walt- 
er Wilson, Clayton McClure, George Price, 
Robert Harry, Homestead (Pa.) Baking Co. 

E. R. Braun, E. R. Braun, Jr., Howard 
R. Braun, Louis H. Braun, G. Braun, 
Braun Bros. Co., Pittsburgh. 

J. C. Jordan, the Jordan Co., Pittsburgh. 

G. L. Conly, John H. Roberts, Parkway 
Baking Co., Philadelphia. 

H. B. McNeal, Pittsburgh Pretzel 
Pittsburgh. 

F. P. Nistle, Nistle Pretzel Co., Reading, 


Pa. 

E. L. Burry, William C. Burry, W. L. 
Burry, Homer D. Burry, W. G. Morse, 
James Penwell, T. A. Motheral, Frank E. 
Tencate, W. C. Burry Co., Pittsburgh. 

August Dietz, Dietz Bakery, Canonsburg, 


Co., 


Pa. 

John Ertl, the Ertl Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Frank A. Lyons, 
York, New York. 

Frederic H. Frazier, William Deininger, 
General Baking Co., New York. 

L. J. Schumaker, American Cone & Pret- 
zel Co., Philadelphia. 

David Weiss, B. Markowitz, Harry Marko- 


Bakers’ Club of New 


witz, B. Markowitz Baking Co., Braddock, 
Pa. 

Andrew Maier, Maier Baking Co., Read- 
ing, Pa. 

Richard Meyer, Continental Baking Co., 
New York. 

Herman G. Schelat, Schelat Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

Martin G. Beyer, Beyer Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 


T. A. Daley, Ellwood City (Pa.) Baking 
Co. 

Cris Stoecklein, Stoecklein Bros., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Cc. Bedford (Pa.) Sanitary 
Sharadin Baking 


W. Allen, 

Bakery. 
William D. Sharadin, 

Co., Bedford, Pa. 


J. S. Sloane, Penn Traffic Co., Johnstown, 


a. 

Fred Haller, John Haller, John O. Haller, 
William H. Haller, Haller Baking Co., Al- 
toona, Pa. 

Fred C. Haller, Haller Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

George W. Fisher, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 

L. H. E. Will, Homer City (Pa.) Bakery. 

John Scholleter, Fred F. Hauser, Schol- 
leter Bakery, Norristown, Pa. 

D. F. Roush, “Your Baker,’’ Beaver, Pa. 

William F. Seaman, Seaman Bakery, 
Hamburg, Pa. 

Clyde Grater, 
burgh. 

I. T. Saylor, R. L. Saylor, Saylor Bakery, 
Tamaqua, Pa. 

Jacob S. Hershey, Carlton Hershey, 
shey Baking Co., York, Pa. 

G. A. Wilde, Wilde Bakery, Pittsburgh. 

R. W. Warring, R. H. Landis, Ferndale 
Bakery, Johnstown, Pa. 

George W. Gordan, Kolb’s Bakery, Johns- 


Fisher Baking Co., 


F. Grater & Sons, Pitts- 


Her- 


town, Pa. 

Christian Gunzenhauser, Charles E. Gun- 
zenhauser, Gunzenhauser Bakery, Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 

William Fechter, Westmont Bakery, Al- 
toona, Pa. 

W. J. Freihofer, Freihofer Bakery, Phila- 
delphia. 

W. C. Davey, Albert Hemmerly, John 


Yourick, Hazelton (Pa.) Baking Co. 
Joseph A. Hama, Merchants’ Baking Co., 
Shamokin, Pa. 
J. R. O'Neil, O'Neil Sanitary Baking Co., 
Osceola Mills, Pa. 
° Winter, Perry C. Winter, 
Frank Bakery, Williamsburg, Pa. 
H. E. Wright, Wright Bakery, New Hol- 
land, Pa. 
Carl Schlotzhauer, Henry C. Volmer, 
Schlotzhauer Baking Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
. Richardson, Richardson Bakery, 
Carbondale, Pa. 
B. F. Bastian, Benjamin Apple, 
Crust Baking Co., Sunbury, Pa. 
J. G@. Dwyer, R. W. Britton, Firch Bak- 
ing Co., Brie, Pa. 


Winter- 


Butter 
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J. J. Link, Link Bakery, Columbia, Pa. 

B. N. Weinrich, Williamsport (Pa.) Bak- 
ing Co. 

I. L. Bowman, Leroy Bowman, Penn Way 
Bakery, Annville, Pa. 

H. R. Stewart, Stewart 
Pa. 

Charlies Kepner, 
Connellsville, Pa. 

John J. Salvator, 
Power City Baking Co., 

L. N. Bricker, 


Bakery, Sharon, 


Fayette Baking Co., 
Anthony Ferdinand, 
Hazleton, Pa 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Baking 
Co. 

J. K. Freymeyer, 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 

S. Reed Morningstar, F. H. Morningstar, 
Haggarty Baking Co., Phillipsburg, Pa 

Cc. F, Stroehmann, Stroehmann Bros. Co., 
Williamsport, Pa. 
John Gutowski, 
bridge, Pa. 

J. P. Kelley, Kelley Bakery, Punxsutaw- 
ney, Pa. 

J. D. Gregg, Gregg Bakery, Vandergrift, 


Freymeyer Bakery, 


Sanitary Bakery, Am- 


Pa. 
John Fiasch, Charles H. Zacher, Flasch 
Bakery, Pittsburgh. 


James D. Williamson, Duquesne Bakery, 


Pittsburgh. 
ms E. Wilt, Schaeffer Bakery, Altoona, 
a 


James Eames, Eames Bakery, Tamaqua, 


a. 

C. H. Varner, Hanover (Pa.) Steam Bak- 
ery. 

August Heying, Heying Baking Co., Bal- 
timore. 

F. T. Lavelle, Old Homestead Baking Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

J. A. Dickson, Getz & Dickson, Tyrone, 

a. 

D. H. Boyer, C. Harris, J. R. Harris, Har- 
ris-Boyer Co., Johnstown, Pa. 

W. T. Kennedy, Kennedy 
ville, Pa 

Cc. S. Beaver, Beaver Bros., Burnham, Pa 

Nels Anderson, Warren (Pa.) Bakery 

D. C. Shull, Shull’s Bake Shop, York, Pa 

Hugh James, Rody Market Bakery 
Johnstown, Pa y 

Roy Rhea, Rhea’s Bakery, Pittsburgh 

G - Huber, Huber Baking Co., Wil 
mington, Del 

Paul S. Gelwicke, Gelwicke Bakery, Scot 
land, Pa. : 

E. S. Manbeck, M. E. Manbeck, P. W 
Manbeck, Manbeck Baking Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa, 

N. E. Smith, Smith Steam Bakery, Green- 
ville, Pa. : 


Bakery, Belle- 


Harry D. Leach, Peightal Bakery, Al- 
toona, Pa. : 
Albert S. Schmidt, 8 Frank Slack 
Schmidt Bakery, Harrisburg, Pa. — 
Thomas B Schmidt, Schmidt Bakery 
Coatesville, Pa. : 
George A. Hall, Chambersburg, Pa 
Raymond Hartman, Hartman's Bakery 


Harrisburg, Pa 

John H. Herre, Riverside Bakery, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

William I. Mellinger, P. 8. 
Co., Lebanon, Pa. 

Louls H. Schoettler, Louts H. Schoettler 
Bakery, Pittsburgh 

Park O. Beaver, Mifflin (Pa.) Bread Co. 

J. D. Snyder, Snyder Baking Co., 
wood, Pa 

Joseph Camine, Brownsville (Pa.) 

Cc. A. Whitmore, 
cersburg, Pa. 

Charles Schmidt, City 
more. 

W. Wilkinson, 
Pittsburgh. 


Long Baking 


Rock- 


Bakery. 
Whitmore Bakery, Mer- 
Baking Co., Balti- 


Dusenberry Baking Co., 


McLanachan, D. W. Wassell, Potts 
ville (Pa.) Baking Co 
George Taylor, Richard Taylor, Robert 
Taylor, Barnesboro (Pa.) Bakery. 
G. J. Cooper, Cooper's Bakery, Leacock, 


Pa. 
George Kirstner, Shaffer Stores, Altoona, 


a. 

J. G. Mailey, Mailey’s Bakery, Latrobe, Pa. 

Warren Fishel, J. B. Fishel Co., York, Pa. 

J. F. Harvey, Harvey Bros.’ Bakery, State 
College, Pa, 

E. B. Clark, Caskey Baking Co., Hagers- 
town, Md, 


W. R. Caskey, Caskey Baking Co., Mar- 
tinsburg, Pa. 
Carl Meyer, New Brighton (Pa.) Bakery. 


Robert Klindienst, Klindienst 
wickley, Pa. 

A. F. Steinmetz, 
negie, Pa. 

Louis J. Baker, Frank J. Baker, 7 Baker. 
Bros., Pittsburgh. 
P. Wohlfarth, 

stead, Pa. 


Bakery, Se- 


Steinmetz Bakery, Car- 


Wolhfarth Bakery, Home- 


ALLIED TRADES 

Jesse C. Stewart Co.—Jesse C. Stewart, 
Cc. H. Garlow, Earl C. Bremer, Pittsburgh. 

Worcester Salt Co.—Louis Koerner, New 
York; C. L. Archibald, Philadelphia. 

Washburn Crosby Co.—D. H. Crock, F. 
G. Seers, R. T. Hemblieton, H. D. Louden, 
Rex Schmidt, Pittsburgh; Ashby Miller, 
Minneapolis; W. J. Morris, Jr., New York; 
A. R. Tucker, Scranton, Pa. 

J. R. Lloyd Co.—J. R. Lloyd, L. W. Miller, 
Pittsburgh. 

The Fleischmann Co.—H. C. Elste, T. H. 
Brodhead, William Siebert, O. H. Sylvester, 
H. E. Allen, Barney Rosenthal, Charles P. 
Sembach, Pittsburgh; A. E. Poad, Johns- 
town, Pa; T. H. Ashbridge, Harrisburg, Pa; 
R. W. Griggs, C. EB. Penny, Philip 8S. Lord, 
Philadelphia; Daniel P. Woolley, Henry R. 
Newcomb, G. P. Oliver, W. D. Phillips, Rus- 
sell W, Varney, New York. 

The Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker.—S. O. Werner, Chicago. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.—R. 8S. Thorpe, 
Philip H. Hansen, Taylor McCormick, Pitts- 
burgh; I. C. Maghran, Scranton, Pa; H. W. 
P. E. Meyers, 


Brown, W. H. Leederman, 
Philadelphia; J. 8. Hitchings, F. M. Grout, 
Minneapolis, 

Union Steel Products Co.—C. F. Gaffney, 
Albion, Mich. 


Walter S. Grant & Co.—W. 8. Grant, 
Pittsburgh. 
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Hardesty & Stineman.—H. A. Hardesty, 
RK. C. Stineman, L. BE. Reno, R. C. Mason, 
Pittsburgh. 


American Machine & Foundry Co-—J. R. 
Roth, Brooklyn. 

Read Machinery CoO. R. Read, W. KR 
Powers, F. 8. Hoshour, W. H. Burnham, 
Charles H. De Ardussey, York, Pa; BE. C. B 
Vietcher, New York. 

Ad Seidel & Son.—W. A. Dickson, Chicago 


Seaboard Flour Corporation.—8S. Lee Tan- 
nenholz. 
EK. Bradendaugh.—F. FE. Bradendaugh 
Pittsburgh. 
Behrends Products Co—lL. G. A. Beh- 


Philadelphia. 
Acheson, T. 


Behrends, 
Co.—A. D. 


rends, Curth W. 
Acheson Flour 


Marshall Holt, Philadelphia. 

Midiand Flour Milling Co.—C. H. Bollin- 
ger, Reading, Pa; W. C. Douglass, Kansas 
city ‘ 

Trang Corporation——W. D. Bieler, New 
York 


Bakers Weekly.—F. 8. Bamford, A. Klop- 
fer, Peter G.. Pirrie, New York; Benjamin 
Whitecar, Philadelphia. 

Campbell Baking Co. 
William Stoneman, Jr., Kansas City 

Joe Lowe Co.—Ellis Baum, Brooklyn. 

Lockwood Mfg. Co.—H. M. Rittmeyer, 
Cincinnatl. 

Baker Perkins Co., Inc. 
J. C. Caley, Saginaw, Mich. 

Malt-Diastase Co.—George P. 
A. Jahn, New York. 

Philadelphia Electric Co.—-R. M. Gantert, 
Philadelphia. : 

Edward Katzinger Co.—C. C 
Victor Gasper, Chicago. 

American Oven Machine Co. 

4, Chicago. 
aw. >. menen Co.—W. P. Ronan, Chicago. 

H. Muller-Thym.—H. Muller-Thym, Phil- 
adelphia. 


Richard Harland, 


William P. Duff, 


Reuter, J. 


MacBurney, 


Cc. J. Wheat- 


Maney Milling Co.—A. M. Connors, 
Omaha. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc.—H. J. 


Owens, H. N. Weinstein, Kansas City 
Sunland Sales Co-operative Association 
George H. Murray, C. Mock, Edward Lotz- 
bire, Philadelphia. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co.—Joseph H. Is- 

mert, William Bowman, Kansas City 
Byrnes & Kiefer Co.—G Db Yeager, 

Charles N. Goeting, E. C. Byrnes, W. P. 

Shields, W. L. Rupert, Pittsburgh 
Bear-Stewart Co.—C. F. Bauer, Chicago. 


R. RK. Sanborn.—R. R. Sanborn, Pitts- 
burgh. 
Quality Bakers of America.—-W. 8 Alll- 
son, New York. , 
Edward May & Sons.—-Harry ¢ May, 
Pittsburgh. 
H. Day Co BE. F. Clark, Pittsburgh; 


I. E. Allen, G. T. Starner, Philadelphia. 


Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co 
H. BE. Rumsey, Nashua, N. H. 

Electric Storage Battery Co.--J. L. Mac 
Burney, Philadelphia . : 

Fairmont Creamery Co.—R. W. Stoker, 
Pittsburgh. : 

Southern Cotton Ol Co.--C. R, Weber, 
Pittsburgh. 

International Milling Co.—J. P. Lipford, 


Pittsburgh; Howard L. Blumer, Philadel- 


phia. 


International Co John B. Kelly, Pitts 
burgh; A. 8. Hart, Baltimore. 
Springfield Milling Co., Inc.—F. A. Rue- 


nitz, Springfield, Minn. : 
Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co.—George E. 
W. B. Cartwright, Northeast, Pa. 
Walker Vehicle Co.—A. N. 
Philadelphia. 
Bay State 


Lee, 
Eckhardt, 


Bowman, 
Sneathen, 


Milling Co.—L. E. 


L. U. Hayman, F. EB. Sill, J. B. 
Pittsburgh; F. J. Allen, Winona, Minn. 

Henry H. Hotten Co.—L. G. Brenec ke, 
Philadelphia. 

Commander Mill Co.—R. A. Leiby, Wil- 
liarmsport, Pa. 

R. BE. Willlams.——-R. BE. Williams, Harris 


burg, Pa. 

King Midas Mill Co.—C. BE 
Crawford, H. A. Holman, R. R 
Pittsburgh; John B. Doutherty, 
"A. 

. Corn Products Sales Co.—-H. V. P. Fran- 
cls, Joseph Gish, Pittsburgh; Christian 
Koch, Philadelphia. 

American Bread Wrapper Co.—E. 
R. C. Constantine, Chicago. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co.—J. P. 
Burns, Milwaukee. 

El Reno Mill & Elevator Co.—P. F. 
borne, El Reno, Okla. 

Southwark Foundry & Machinery Co. 
Robert Temple, Philadelphia. 


Vickery, J. L 
Jarratt, 
Scranton, 


Frisch, 


Bennett Oven Co.,—Sidney Bennett, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 

Bakers Review.—C. B. MacDowell, Chi- 
cago. 

Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co.—Bruce 
Warner, La Fayette, Ind. 

H. H. King Flour Mills Co.—J. N. Isen- 
berger, Lancaster, Pa. 

P. Ballantine & Sons. —J. T. Folsom, 


George Mahla, Newark, N. J. 

Hubbard Milling Co.—-H. H. 
town, Pa; A. J. Combs, H. 8. 
liam C. Smith, Pittsburgh. 

La Grange Mills.—W. 8S. Weiss, Red Wing, 
Minn. 

Wichita Flour Mills Co.—Fred Burrall, 
Wichita; J. Miles Noidig, Pittsburgh. 


Miller, Allen- 
Lewis, Wil- 


New England Flour Co.-—C. Asquith, C. 
O. Case, Boston. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co.—F. A. La 


France, St. Clair, Mich. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

tholemae, Lawrence Lathrop, 
Standard Oven Co,.—A. 

Hartzell, Pittsburgh. 


‘Theodore C. Bar- 
St. Louls. 


Hartzell, C. BH. 


Irwin, Keelan & Sterck, Inc.-—-V. 8, Molle- 
nauer, Pittsburgh. 

Bakers’ Helper.—Edward T. Clissold, Chi- 
cago. 

Caravan Products Co.—S. Edelbert, New 
York. 


8S. Gumpert & Co.—-A. C. Barth, Brooklyn. 

Dry Milk Co.—Frank J. Torrens, New 
York. 

Hubbard Oven Co.—F. O. Weismantel, Jr., 
New York. 

Kotten Machine Co.—G. W. Knappen, Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 





Armour & Co.—A. J. Regan, Chicago. 
Procter & Gamble CoE. J. Grim, 


Charies W. White, Philadelphia; G. H. 
Hinchliffe, Boston; C. R. Chesley, New York. 

Commercial Truck Co.—R. Hazel, 
Philadelphia. 

Edison Storage Battery Co.—J. K. Mahaf- 
fey, Pittsburgh. 

H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co.—William Carl, 
Salina, Kansas. 


Stokes Milling Co.—C. M. Williams, Wat- 
ertown, 8. D. 
Kagle Roller Mill Co.—J. A. 


Pittsburgh; Nelson Yoke, Lancaster, 


Swindell, 
Pa. 


Central Waxed Paper Co.—P. E. Corning, 
Chicago. 
Alexander Kerr, Bro. & Co., Inc.—L. C. 


Fickes, Philadelphia. 
Minneapolis Milling Co.—Fred J. Walters, 
Minneapolis; J. Elliott, Pittsburgh. 
St. Paul Milling Co.—J. Spagnol, 
Stevenson, St. Paul 
New Era Milling Co 
Arkansas City, Kansas. 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


James 


—E. Walter Long, 


George A. Stuart, Harrisburg, Pa; Walter 
K. Marshall, Washington. 

William Kelly Milling Co.—William Pol- 
lack, Pittsburgh. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.—R. B. Guy- 
er, Altoona, Pa. 

Ellis Mills Co.—Elmer Ellis, Indiana. Pa. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 





J. C. MacAlpino.—J. C. MacAlpino, Phila- 
delphia. 

Russelj-Miller Milling Co.—C. R. Troutner, 
Philadelphia. 

American Institute of Baking.—Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, Chicago. 

Malone Ol] Co.—E. 8S. Follmer, Cleveland. 

American Bakers Association.—Dr. L. A. 
Rumsey, Chicago. 

Hall Milling Co.—J. L. Stocker, St. 

Arbuckles & Co.—George Clement, 
burgh. 

Baldwin Flour 
Minneapolis. 

J. H. Bast & Co.—J. H. Bast, Baltimore. 

Braziell & Anderson.—J. Anderson, 
Pittsburgh. 

Western Flour Mills —S. A. Salter, Dav- 
enport, Iowa; E. C. Schlicht, Cleveland. 

Middleby Oven Co. and the Universal 
Oven Co.—B. H. Brinton, New York. 

Menasha Printing & Carton Co.—John W. 
Elder, Menasha, Wis. 

Philadelphia Malt Extract 
Seignour, Philadelphia. 

Peerless Bread Machine 
Simpson, Sidney, Ohio. 

J. R. Short Milling Co.—J. R. Short, Chi- 
cago. 

Stein, 
cago. 

D. H. Felix.—D. H. Felix, Pittsburgh. 


Louis. 
Pitts- 


Mills Co.—A. G. Bemmols, 


Co.—P. Bon 
Co.—John 8. 


Hall Mfg. Co.—C. H. Grupe, Chi- 








Cheese ‘Bread 


By L. A. 


Trade Promotion Department, 


ARIETIES in baked goods have 
V iveen selected by The Fleischmann 

Co. as the most logical program on 
which to spend a very large advertising 
appropriation to attract public attention 
to the greater consumption of bakers’ 
products. The consuming public has be- 
come so used to the purchases of foods 
from all different classes, both necessities 
and luxuries, in such variety that it 
seems desirable to provide equally large 
varieties of baked goods for their selec- 
tion. 

The taste for cheese flavors has been 
increasing so rapidly in this country that 
the consumption of all cheese has in- 
creased 150 per cent in six years. While 
we cannot judge the probable market of 
America by the normal consumption in 
Europe, it is nevertheless interesting to 
notice that the per capita consumption of 
cheese is still but 44% lbs, as against an 
average of 28 lbs per capita in Europe. 

The cheese cake has long been a favor- 
ite in the restaurant market. Cheese 
crackers, cheese dainties and special 
cheese pastries are building a consider- 
able market of their own. The idea of 
cheese in baked products, therefore, is 
not new. A similar flavor has been 
noticed in toast made from bread loaded 
with more than its normal content of 
milk. 

It remained for a practical cheese tech- 
nologist to work out a cheese bread 
formula and actually try it. And why 
not a cheese bread? Milk in bread has 
come to be regarded as the highest. in- 
dication of its food quality and nutritive 
value. The substitution of cheese for the 
milk simply adds in greater quantity 
those ingredients which make milk so 
valuable. 

Don Ray was responsible for bringing 
the idea to the institute. As one of the 
most thoroughly advised technical oper- 
ators in the cheese industry, he has been 
developing the production and market- 
ing of dehydrated cheese. When he joined 
the J. L. Kraft Co and took charge of 
its industrial organization, it was natural 
that he should follow the line of co-op- 
eration with the American Institute of 
Baking established by that company sev- 
eral years ago in its national advertising, 
and seek practical advice as to the possi- 
bility of creating a new outlet for his 
product in a new variety of bread. 

Victor E. Marx, of the institute, was 
immediately interested and went to the 
experimental bakery to find out how 
such a bread would make up in commer- 
cial form. Repeated experiments showed 
unusually good results. Apparently here 
was a new bread which did not require 
special formulas or a process dough which 
needed coddling or petting. The regular 
dough formula, with almost the same 
time of fermentation, carrying varying 
quantities of dehydrated cheese, invari- 


Rumsey 
American Bakers Association 


ably produced a good loaf of bread, rich 
in color, high in cheese flavor, of good 
grain and texture. Another character- 
istic of this bread, and one to be ex- 
pected, was its superior keeping qualities. 
The bread was nearly as fresh and palat- 
able and made as good a toast a week old 
as when fresh. 

To carry such a product from the lab- 
oratory into commercial acceptance usu- 
ally proves to be a horse of another 
color, so it was necessary to try it on the 
public to get a more general reaction. 
About this time “Jack” Gardner, flour 
broker, Chicago, stepped into the picture 
and applied his experience with the bak- 
ing industry. The commercial production 
of a product so different as cheese bread 
was recognized as a promotion problem 
from this point on. 

Arrangements were made with one of 
the larger tea room restaurants in Chi- 
cago to try cheese bread toast on an 
unsuspecting public. Fifteen thousand 
people during the next few weeks were 
supplied with a supply of hot buttered 
cheese bread toast with their breakfast 
or luncheon, and later were given a little 
vote card on which to express their reac- 
tion to a new flavor in bread. The result 
was surprising. Without exception the 
remarks were complimentary, and many 
cards carried a request for further sam- 
ples. The two outstanding objections ex- 
pressed on these votes were for more 
cheese or a more pronounced flavor. 

Experiments with dehydrated cheese of 
different intensity of flavors and different 
amounts showed a decided preference 
for a bread which contained 20 per cent 
of a medium flavored dried cheese. 

Some Chicago bakers were next ap- 
proached, and now, after only four 
weeks’ trial, a considerable volume of 
cheese bread is being sold to restaurants, 
cafeterias, tea rooms and to the public. 

The story of one retail baker is sig- 
nificant. He had planned to make a one- 
day special on cheese bread as a trial. 
The home managers who tried it would 
not consider it as a special, and repeated 
orders came so regularly that the baker 
is obliged to turn out 30 to 60 loaves to 
supply what has become a steady demand. 

As a special variety this bread can 
yield a sey commensurate with its high 
food value. One difficulty encountered by 
the sponsors is the fact that its popularity 
and the enthusiasm with which it is re- 
ceived endangers the carefulness and 
sound principles by which a new product 
should be extended. 

The facilities for distribution of dehy- 
drated cheese are already overtaxed with 
the delivery of small orders to those 
bakers from one coast to the other who 
have heard of the new bread and are 
trying it. If the enthusiasm with which 
the first loaves have been received is any 
indication of its market possibilities, the 
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baker should develop a growing business 
on a staple article the place for which 
is in the first rank of healthful foods. 

An analysis of this bread presents 
striking facts to the nutritional expert 
and the home economist who is interested 
in the health and welfare of the family 
group. The proteins of the wheat flour 
have been supplemented by those of the 
cheese, and increased by nearly 2 per 
cent. The fat content is practically 
double that of ordinary bread, and the 
fact that it is made up entirely of butter 
fat will not escape the dietitian. Even 
a whole milk bread cannot begin to com- 
pare with it. 

The quantity and quality of the lime 
and phosphate salts in cheese bread are a 
real talking point in its favor, which is 
something to be considered in these days 
when our food literature so often be- 
wails the lack of these bone and body 
building substances. In such bread the 
child can readily secure the lime and 
phosphate minerals to assure its safety 
margin on the side of health. Such a 
cheese bread, properly made, should be 
almost unlimited in its advertising pos- 
sibilities. The following tables of an- 
alysis are given to show its values com- 
pared with a standard milk bread: 


CHEESE BREAD 
(20% cheese) 





Asrec'd Airdry Dry 
| 33.61 6.37 0.01 
BER ccccccccncese 2.28 3.22 3.4 
Protein NX6.25.. 11.48 16.19 17.2 
Crude fiber ...... 0.56 0.79 0.8 
WEe* bos seus eadads 6.07 8.56 9.1 
Nitrogen-free ex- 
GEE bedetuncde 46.00 64.87 69.2 
100.00 100.00 100.0 
Calcium (Ca) 0.118 0.166 0.177 
Phosphorus (P).. 0.16 0.23 0.2 
MILK BREAD 
Asrec’d Air dry Dry 
DORNER. 000:6.:0:00% 37.39 12.73 0.00 
ME vicvocvectesds 1.58 2.20 2.5 
Protein NX6.25... 9.54 13.30 15.24 
Crude fiber ...... 0.18 0.24 0.2 
rr ee 4.25 5.93 6.79 
Nitrogen-free ex- 
CHOSE. cc cccccecs 47.06 65.60 75.1 
100.00 100.00 100.0 
Calcium (Ca) 0.074 0.104 0.119 
Phosphorus (P).. 0.12 0.17 0.1 


In the development of all its work, the 
American Institute of Baking has pledged 
itself to the benefit of the baking in- 
dustry. Its findings are open to the pub- 
lic, and use for the public benefit may 
be made of them by any organization or 
industry. All bakers are invited to try 
the new cheese bread in their own mar- 
ket, and to make such disposition of it 
as that market requires. Only one word 
of warning need be suggested, and that 
is that the customer will quickly resent 
the use of any but the highest grade of 
ingredients. Many different kinds of de- 
hydrated cheeses are obtainable on the 
market, and the baker must find that 
product which gives him the most desir- 
able flavor. 

The formula and data for the commer- 
cial production of this bread are as fol- 
lows: 
Wheat flour 
Cheese 
Water, according to absorption, 


RES RRIRRGEED cbc vies gsdececsce 64 parts 
BOE “eccudeucrentdvisepivcosesces 2.5 parts 
BNO 8 6 bed bwde dbevworséobepcaedawe 1.9 parts 
BUGOP .cccccccsescceceseveseccece 4 parts 


If it differs radically from the formula 
used in any shop for the highest quality 
of bread made, no reduction or change 
from the formula need be made except 
the elimination of other shortenings. A 
properly dehydrated cheese with less than 
3 per cent moisture carries its own 
shortening in the form of milk fat to the 
extent of 30 per cent of its total weig)it. 
In general, the fermentation time of a 
standard dough will be considerably 
longer with cheese than without. 

The uses already made by this checse 
bread are limited by the short time it 
has been on the market. It was designed 
primarily for toast, and as such is the 
favorite. One enthusiastic customer told 
her baker that cheese bread had not 
found its proper place unless French 
toast was made from it. 

Critical study of the nutritional value 
by means of feeding tests on checse 
breads is now in progress in the insti- 
tute’s nutritional laboratories. 





The officials of the American Bakers 
Association expect that a large number 
of those who attend the convention will 
stop off at Philadelphia to visit the 
Sesquicentennial Exposition. 
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NEW CROP STARTS 


lhe movement and grinding of the new 
crop started simultaneously last week. 
What happened was unprecedented and 
almost sensational. The last four days 
of the week there was an avalanche of 
offers of new wheat coming from all 
quarters. Nothing like it has been 
known for many years. One mill is esti- 
mated to have bought not less than 1,- 
000.000 bus, another 500,000, and an- 
other 200,000 in four days. Finally, mill- 
ers had to back away from the flood of 
wheat being offered, and in instances 
take only a part of it. It is evident 
that farmers are satisfied to sell at least 
pa:t of their crops at present prices. 

he explanation of this phenomenon, 
according to reports from many sources, 
is (ne heavy yields, which are frequently 
running twice the usual amount, reach- 
ing as high as 50@55 bus per acre, while 
30(°35-bu yields are common. ‘The 
wheat estimate for Ohio will have to be 
revised upward, and the opinion is ex- 
pressed that it may be close to 40,000,- 
000 bus. 

Furthermore, there has probably never 
becn a crop of such fine quality in the 
memory of any living miller. Much of 
it tests better than 60 lbs, 61@62 lbs 
not being unusual, and some of it as low 
as il per cent moisture. It is very clean, 
and carries almost no screenings. All 
indications in the first movement point 
to 1 most remarkable crop. A similar 
situation, perhaps not so pronounced, 
probably prevails over the entire soft 
wheat belt. It confirms what was said 
in this department some time ago about 
the weather being ideal for filling heads. 

The recent advance in the wheat mar- 
ket during harvest, followed by a decline 
as the movement got under way, has 
probably stimulated selling, and the 
price is satisfactory. Naturally, such a 
crop and initial movement do not en- 
courage bullish sentiment. There was a 
feeling here that the recent advance was 
brought about by strong arm methods, 
was overdone, and hence the decline has 
caused no surprise. 

With the price at Toledo rate points 
on July 23 $1.35 bu for No. 2 red, and 
Chicago December at $1.44%, should the 
movement continue—and there is no sign 
of it letting up—millers have the op- 
portunity of putting in a stock of wheat 
on very advantageous terms with over 
9 carrying charge. The chances are 
that most of them are hedging their pur- 
chases; hedges can be bought in at any 
time, and there is not the same certainty 
or opportunity of getting cash wheat 
when it may be wanted. Once in a while 
there is a year when millers can make 
some money, and this one starts out 
that way. They need it. Half the bat- 
tle is buying one’s raw material right. 

This means that the outlook has 
changed very materially within a few 
days. The picture, which was obscure 
in outline only a week ago, now is quite 
clear. Of course it is too early to make 
any long-time forecasts, and a number of 
things can happen to change the prospect 
in short order. But flour prices are near 
a working basis for export, and it seems 
as if a good oversea business might be 
done. The domestic outlook is also good, 
and fair sales have already been made. 
While there is a feeling that prices may 
work somewhat lower, under the stress 
of the movement of wheat at a price 
Satisfactory to the farmer,—and his ex- 
perience in holding back his wheat after 
January on the last crop has doubtless 
helped put him in a mood to sell,—yet 
wit: light stocks of flour in the country 
anc abroad, the situation seems to be 
te-cnforced against too drastic a decline, 
and suggests comparative stability. In 
other words, no substantial break is an- 


ticipated, and the earlier low levels of 
the crop may not be reached. Much 
depends on what happens to the spring 
wheat crop of the Northwest and Can- 
ada. 

Millers with wheat hedged can follow 
any decline without loss. If both export 
and domestic business develops, one will 
give strength to the other. Some of the 
larger buyers are sparring for lower 
prices, claiming lower offers from other 
sections, but their claims are received 
with suspicion, and it remains to be seen 
whether much flour will be available at 
the prices mentioned. Present levels are 
about $1 bbl lower than a year ago for 
soft wheat flour, when No. 2 red wheat 
was selling at $1.5242 bu, Toledo rate 
points, but feed was $2@8 ton higher. 

One mill got started on full-time op- 
eration on the new crop in the middle of 
last week, and another will start early 
this week. Flour prices are tentative, 
and millers were reluctant to give them 
out for publication, although sales of 
new crop flour are being made. The fact 
that 7,000,000 bus wheat were reported 
on track at Kansas City, and that re- 
ceipts were over 1,100 cars in one day 
last week, has made a profound impres- 
sion here. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, July 23, at $6.90@7 
bbl, and local springs at $9.30, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 
bbls activity 
SUIy 18+BE crcvccscssessss SRO 79 
Previous week ........... 30,600 63% 
WOO GO cccceveccescsasss Oe 83 
Two years ago .......++++ 26,000 56% 
TRIOS FORTS GOO oc cccceses 35,500 74 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

SUEY WS98E .cccucs 74,100 39,707 53 
Previous week ... 36,900 19,400 52 
eee OPS sévivevs 54,300 32,670 60 
Two years ago ... 104,760 56,211 53 
Three years ago.. 92,910 45,792 49 


FIVE HOURS FROM WHEAT TO BISCUIT 


Five hours from wheat to biscuit is 
reported as the result of the first com- 
bined harvester-thresher test in Ohio. 
The International Harvester Co., the 
Gwinn Milling Co., and the department 
of agricultural engineering, Ohio State 
University, co-operated with the Shady 
Lane Farms, near Columbus, on this test. 
Five hours after the first threshed wheat 
was taken from the combine it was 
passed around in the field as biscuits by 
Professor G. W. McCuen, according to a 
report published in the press. Governor 
A. V. Donahey, C. V. Truax, secretary 
of agriculture, and Dean Alfred Vivian, 
of the State College of Agriculture, at- 
tended this test, which is the first ever 
reported in Ohio. 


NOTES 

The midsummer meeting of the Michi- 
gan State Millers’ Association will be 
held at Lansing on July 30. 

The grain elevator of Hill & Shockey, 
Holgate, was burned on July 21, the 
loss being estimated at $25,000, partly 
covered by insurance. 

A, G. Bemmels, secretary of the Bald- 
win Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, C. E. 
Price, Ohio representative of the W. J. 
Jennison Co., Minneapolis, and J. J. Gil- 
more, Detroit, Mich., representing the 
H. H. King Flour Mills Co. in southern 
Michigan and northern Ohio, were in 
Toledo last week. 


Cc. B. Jenkins, of the Noblesville 
(Ind.) Milling Co., reports that the mill 
received its first new wheat on July 19. 
He recently returned from a trip of 
1,300 miles in northern Indiana, and re- 
ports that he discovered the finest crop 
of wheat since he has-been in Nobles- 
ville, and that the yields are running 
five to ten bushels above earlier esti- 
mates. He predicted not less than 30,- 
000,000 bus for Indiana. 


NORFOLK 

Considerable more activity featured 
the flour trade in this section last week, 
with lower prices for both immediate 
and future shipments. No heavy book- 
ings have been reported, although job- 
bers and others have come into the mar- 
ket for some liberal quantities for im- 
mediate shipment. 

Tennessee and Virginia mills are ready 
for immediate shipments of new flour, 
but western mills will not be until about 
Aug. 1. Both sections are promising 
especially fine flour. Virginia wheat this 
year is said to be of exceptional quality, 
and the crop is large. Prices for imme- 
diate shipment of old wheat flour are 
50@75c higher than for new crop future 
shipment. 

Quotations, July 23: spring wheat pat- 
ents, old wheat $9.60@9.75, for shipment 
in August and September $8.50@8.75; 
second patents, $8.10@8.35; Kansas 
flours, family grades $7.85@8.10, second 
patents $7.45@7.60; short winter patents, 
for August and September, $7.30@7.60; 
second patents, $6.90@7.25. 

Josern A. Lesuie, Jr. 


NASHVILLE 


Southeastern mills sold a large amount 
of soft winter wheat flour last week. 
Buyers came into the market for round 
lots, some sales of 5,000 to 10,000 bbls 
being made. Most of the purchases were 
for shipment within 60 days. It is 
thought business will continue active for 
some time, as stocks are low. 

As a result of large sales of flour, 
mills are increasing production, and ship- 
ments are expanding rapidly. Flour has 
been firm, in sympathy with wheat. Mills 
are beginning to grind new wheat, which 
is moving in considerable volume, There 
appears to be much confidence among 
flour buyers, the aggregate sales for July 
being considerably more than capacity 
of mills. 

Flour prices remained strong last 
week. Quotations, July 24: best soft 
winter wheat short patent, 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $9@9.25 bbl; 
standard patent, $8@8.25; straights, 
$7.75@8; first clears, $6.75@7. 

Business was fairly active with re- 
handlers of Minnesota and _ western 
flours, some good sales being made to 
bakers and jobbers. Quotations, July 
24: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cot- 
tons, delivered at Nashville, $8.50@9 bbl; 
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hard winter wheat short patent, $8@8.50; 
standard patents, 30@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bdbis bbis tivity 

July 18-24 157,620 87,215 55.3 

Previous week 154,020 52,782 34.6 

Year ago - 169,620 129,151 76.1 

Two years ago... 160,620 94,361 58.7 

Three years ago 193,900 132,563 68.1 
NOTES 


G. A. Suter, of the baking firm of G. 
A. Suter & Son, is touring in Switzer- 
land. 

T. M. Chivington, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, was in 
Cincinnati last week on business, and 
before returning will have a brief vaca- 
tion at South Haven, Mich. 

For several days last week the Middle 
Tennessee Mills, Inc., Lebanon, were 
closed on account of lightning striking 
the electric transmission plant from 
which the company gets its power. 

Joun Lerrrr. 


EVANSVILLE 
Millers report good business, with 


sales to both domestic and export trade. 
Quotations, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb cot- 
tons, carload lots, July 23: soft winter 
wheat best patent flour $8 bbl, straights 
$7.25; Kansas hard winters, $8.10; clears, 
in jutes, first $5.50, second $5.10. 
NOTES 

Giltner Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
is visiting his, parents at Atlantic City. 

Otto Knauss, of the Phoenix Flour 
Mill, is home from Chicago, where he 
represented local Elks at the grand 
lodge meeting. W. W. Ross. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Flour prices declined 25@30c bbl last 
week, and a better demand was reported, 
Mills took fairly large quantities of new 
crop wheat, most of which was testing 
unusually high. Hard winter and spring 
wheat flours dropped 25c bbl, and soft 
winter wheat flour 30c. 

Quotations, car lots, f.o.b., Indianap- 
olis, basis 98-lb cottons, July 24: hard 


winter short patent $7.85@8.35 bbl, 
standard’ short patent $7.35@7.95, 


Straight $7.10@7.35, first clears $6.60@ 
6.85; spring wheat family patent $9.30@ 
9.80, standard patent $8.65@9.25, first 
clears $7.80@8.30, second clears (140-Ib 


jute) $4.75@5.25; soft winter special 
short patent $7.90@8.55, fancy patent 


$7.50@7.90, standard patent 

and straight $6.75@7.05. 
Flour output of Indianapolis mills, 

with a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, as 


$7 @7.40, 


reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 

Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

July 18-24 . iés.t 8,626 43 

Previous week ... ° ° 7,052 35 

Pee GES scsecvvese 86 . 9,162 46 

we ee Ge on aa deecwas 9,983 49 








Off with the Old, on with the New 
By W. H. Wiggin 


OFT wheat millers of this section 
~ are glad to see the end of the old 
crop and the beginning of the new. 
The crop year just closed has been full 
of difficulties, and if any miller can find 
any satisfaction in it, or has made any 
money, he is to be congratulated. The 
crop was short, and there were imme- 
diately intimations that the country 
might be on a domestic basis. If last 
year was any sample of what being on a 
domestic basis is like, millers have had 
enough of it. Before the wheat moved 
there was a sharp advance in prices, on 
the strength of not merely the short crop 
of hard and soft winters, but threatened 
impairment of the spring wheat crop. 
Then new crop sales were delayed by 
wide and rapid fluctuations in the wheat 
market, and meantime there was some- 
thing of a scramble for wheat among 
millers on account of the depletion of 
stocks and the scanty movement. Nomi- 
nal bids for new wheat at Toledo started 
at 2c under July, but as soon as it 
moved they went to 2c over. There was 
some forced purchasing of flour, but 
buying soon resumed the desultory hand- 
to-mouth character which characterized 


it all year. Any chance for export busi- ° 
ness went glimmering, and very little was 
done on the entire crop. Business set- 
tled down to a dull and uneventful rou- 
tine of occasional sales to established 
trade. 

A little life was injected into the situ- 
ation by the sensational break in wheat 
prices early in October, and considerable 
booking was made, although the pre- 
mium paid for No, 2 red was then about 
13c over Chicago May. This was about 
the only semblance of a really active pe- 
riod during the whole crop. The break 
gave millers an opportunity to buy back 
their hedges at a nice profit. Some 
hedges were put out as high as $1.69 for 
Chicago May, and bought back at $1.35; 
and some wheat was bought at about the 
May price, or slightly under, and the 
flour was sold on the basis of a substan- 
tial premium over May. 

A tight situation developed in soft 
wheat, and continued through the crop. 
Neither declines nor advances could 
shake the determination of the farmer to 
hold his wheat. By December, prices 
were back to former high levels. Specu- 
lative interests seemed to dominate the 
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market. As an illustration of the kind of 
market under which the milling business 
was obliged to function, the following 
tables showing the major swings in the 
December and May Chicago wheat fu- 
tures were published in the issue of The 
Northwestern Miller dated Dec. 30: 

Disregarding minor and intermediate 
swings, of which there were a plenty, the 
December future shows the following 
variation after the first day of trading 
on April 29: 


Date— Price Change 
April 29 $1.32% sone 
May 6. 1.50 +17% 
May 12 1.40% — 9% 
June 1. 1.65% 4+ 24% 
June 2 1.58% ~~ 6% 
June 6 1.70 +11% 
July 2 1.29% 320% 
Aug. % 1.65% +25% 
Sept. 20 one 1.31% —-33% 
Nov. 17 (new) 1.58% + 26% 
Dec 4 (new) 1.82 +23% 
Dec 10 (new) 1,80 
Dec sas . »++- (new) 1.65% 16% 

Between the close of Dec. 10 and 14 


there was a drop of 14',c. The price on 
Dec. 14 was virtually back to where it 
was on June 1. If it was worth this price 
on these dates, the price of $141% on 
Sept. 30, and of $1.39% on July 2, were 
manifestly too low. But it will be said 
that the various prices recorded reflected 
new information as it came out. What 
they reflected were guesses. 

A similar situation existed in the rec- 
ord of the May future. 

The second half of the crop year was 
even more difficult than the first half. 
There was‘a chance to make some money 
in the former, and almost a certainty 
of losing it in the latter. The bane of 
the business was the premium on soft 
wheat and the fluctuating wheat market. 
Inability to get production of sufficient 
volume rendered the making of a profit 
almost impossible. 

Soft wheat millers of this section were 
handicapped from the start by conditions 
beyond their control which served to 
build a wall around them in the distribu- 
tion of their product. Pennsylvania har- 
vested a big crop, and wheat prices east 
of the Ohio River were considerably low- 
er than here, at one time Baltimore be- 
ing 18¢ below Toledo for the same grade. 
Pennsylvania and Virginia mills shipped 
flour to Nashville at $1@1.50 bbl below 
what Ohio and Michigan mills could 
quote, ‘Then the Pacific northwestern 
soft wheat flours made their appearance 
at Atlantic and Gulf ports, and worked 
inland as far as Birmingham and At- 
lanta. Overland shipments were made as 
far east as Indiana, and some of that 
flour appeared in the latter state. 

Despite these facts, premiums con- 
tinued, the crop was short, and the farm- 
ers were in a position to hold. Toledo 
millers discontinued bidding for wheat 
about the first of the year. Nobody 
wanted to carry much of a stock of 
grain, as there was no satisfactory hedge 
except in the sale of flour. 

Prices of flour at Toledo showed a 
range of $2.50 bbl for the crop. The 
high point on wheat was Dec. 29, when 
$1.92 bu was bid for No, 2 red, Toledo 
rate points, standard patent flour being 
quoted at $9.25@9.50 bbl, and bran at 
$32@33 ton; the low point was in June, 
wheat being quoted at $1.40, standard 
patent flour $7@7.85, and bran $27.25. 
At the start of the crop, July 8, 1925, 
wheat was quoted at $1.59, flour $7.95@ 
8.50, and bran $33.25. 

The output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, from the week ending 
July 4, 1925, to the one ending June 26, 
1926, was 960,210 bbls, or 75% per cent 
of capacity for the first half, and 895,600, 
or 71.4 per cent, for the second half of 
the crop, a total of 1,855,200 bbls, or 78.4 
per cent, Of this output the National 
Milling Co., 4,000 bbls daily capacity, 
owned by the National Biscuit Co., pro- 
duced 1,060,000 bbls, and the other mills 
fell below their average of operation, al- 
though the total output compares favor- 
ably with other years, 

The output for the same period by a 
group of central states mills, reporting 
weekly to this office, not including those 
represented at Toledo, was 1,018,709 bbls, 
55 per cent of capacity for the first half, 
and 881,899, or 49 per cent, for the sec- 
ond half of the crop, a total of 1,900,- 
608, or 52 per cent of capacity, for the 
entire crop. 
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Flour buying in this territory was 
rather inactive last week, compared with 
the previous one, due to the reaction in 
the wheat market. Many local mills, 
however, reported a very satisfactory 
demand for soft wheat flour from the 
South. Brokers and mill representatives 
believe that, as soon as the market is at 
all favorable, local buying will again set 
in at an active rate. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Spotted conditions 
prevailed in the soft wheat flour trade 
last week. Some millers said that buy- 
ers were out of the market entirely, be- 
lieving that further declines in prices 
would occur, while others reported sales 
of a satisfactory volume of flour. Most 
business was for shipment in the near 
future, and it seems likely that the south- 
ern trade will buy as cautiously this year 
as it did last, unless the market reaches 
an unexpectedly low point, which does 
not seem likely. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Demand for hard 
wheat flour has been quiet the last few 
days. Many buyers failed to get in the 
market at the low point early this month, 
and are now waiting to see if there will 
be a substantial reaction. Should condi- 
tions for buying look favorable within 
the next few days, it is likely that a good 
volume of business will be done, as com- 
paratively few buyers have booked very 
far ahead this year. 

Export Trade,—Local exporters have 
received a few inquiries from foreign 
buyers within the last few days, but sales 
have been very light, on account of the 
action of the market. A much better 
volume of flour has been sold in this 
trade than a year ago, and exporters 
still believe that a good season is ahead, 
but they do not anticipate much business 
until the market becomes more stabilized. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, July 24: soft winter short pat- 
ent $7.50@7.80 bbl, straight $6.75@7.20, 
first clear $6.10@6.50; hard winter short 
patent $7.25@7.75, straight $6.76@7.25, 
first clear $6@6.40; spring first patent 
$8.60@9.10, standard patent $8.25@8.75, 
first clear $7.25@7.75. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,800 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

July 18-24 o- --- 27,800 43 
Previous week . 22,300 33 
Year ago seme ce erese 27,800 43 
TWO Y@@rs ABO ....seeeeee 23,500 36 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Trly (WBE wcrccccsccesces 48,100 55 
Previous week .......+..6. 27,600 $1 
WOEF GOS sicacestéctosvece 44,200 50 
TWO. FORTS. BHO occcccceces 40,300 46 


NOTES 

Ellis H. Howell, of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., St. Louis, is on a vacation. 

EK. J. Martin, manager of the Norfolk 
(Va.) Municipal Elevator, was in St. 
Louis last week. 

Earl Davidson, of the Davidson Bis- 
cuit Co., Mount Vernon, IIL, was a re- 
cent visitor in St. Louis. 

Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager 
for the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
called at this office last week. 

The membership of J. W. Hattersley 
in the Merchants’ Exchange has been 
posted for sale and cancellation. 

J. J. McCarthy, St. Louis manager for 
The Fleischmann Co., and his family, are 
spending a vacation in Colorado. 

The offices of the Hunter-Robinson 
Milling & Grain Co. have been moved 
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from the Pierce Building to the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange. 

Thad L. Hoffman, president of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas 
City, was a recent visitor in St. Louis. 

William Noelken, who has been in the 
office of the Hall Milling Co., is now 
traveling in southern Illinois for the mill. 

E. T. Stanard and S. Tilton, of the 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., are expected 
to return from vacations this week. W. 
K. Stanard will leave for Atlantic City 
early next week. 

J. N. Spangler, formerly connected 
with the Texas Star Flour Mills, Gal- 
veston, Texas, and who has been engaged 
as export manager for the Hall Milling 
Co., is expected to arrive here shortly. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour business lagged last week, al- 
though some handlers claimed they closed 
satisfactory deals. The decline in bak- 
ers’ interest here was attributed to the 
advances during the past 10 days, and to 
the fact that buyers lack confidence in 
the upward trend. Most of the flour 
sold recently has been new crop. 

Export business was dull last week, 
and inquiries from oversea disclosed that 
buyers on the other side were far below 
American ideas, but that through per- 
sistent effort some business was being 
worked. Actual shipments to Europe 
during the third week of July were limit- 
ed to two ports, London with 1,728 bags, 
and Glasgow with 1,000. It is reported 
that some handlers here have closed ne- 
gotiations for several comparatively 
large lots, scheduled to leave New Or- 
leans in the near future. Latin America 
continues to show lively interest in this 
market, and the movement through this 
port was a little larger than in the pre- 
vious week. 

Flour prices, July 22: 


c— Winter——, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $8.65 $7.50 $8.20 
965 per cent ....... 8.35 7.20 7.50 
100 per cent ...... 8.00 6.70 7.10 
CUE  ccccesecicvece 7.70 6.40 6.80 
First clear ....... vuen 6.10 6.00 
Second clear ..... 5.85 5.30 

Semolina, 5%c Ib 


Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended July 22: 





Destination— Destination— 
Aguadilla ..... 50 Mayaguez ..... 925 
Arecibo ....... 276 Nuevitas....... 500 
Aux Cayes .... 800 Panama City... 700 
Bluefields ...... 936 Paramaribo .... 150 
Caibarien ...... 860 Ponce .....200. 225 
CAPMIOM .ccceds 75 Port of Spain.. 1,150 
Clenfuegos .... 6265 Progreso....... $0 
GOROB cccecvcce 810 Puerto Barrios. 1,355 
Fort de France 389 Puerto Colombia 641 
Frontera 50 Puerto Cortez . 24 
Glasgow ....... Puerto Limon.. 900 
Guanica ....... Puerto Mexico... 250 
Guayaquil . Puerto Tarafa.. 300 
Havana ....... San Fernando... 100 
Kingston San Jose ...... 650 
La Guayra .... 600 San Juan...... 2,353 
London .....+. 1,728 Santiago ...... 1,100 
Maracaibo ..... B00 BORG pwc esccce 500 
Matanzas ...... 800 Vera Cruz .... 7,900 


A total of 22,240 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended July 22, according to the figures 
supplied by four of the leading steam- 
ship lines that serve Latin America, as 
follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 4,200 
bags; Santiago, 1,100; Kingston, 1,165; 
Puerto Limon, 900; Guayaquil, 1,000; 
Colon, 500; Puerto Colombia, 300; Puerto 
Barrios, 1,125. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 1,200; Bluefields, 425; 
Cienfuegos, 200. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 38,500; Havana, 3,450; Panama 
City, 500. 

Munson Line: Progreso, 300; Havana, 
8,675; Matanzas, 800; Caibarien, 3850; 
Nuevitas, 250; Puerto Tarafa, 800. 

In addition to the above, the following 
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were shipped through this port during 
the seven days ended July 22: wheat, 
112,000 bus to Rotterdam, 6,309 to Tam- 
pico; feed, 1,250 bags to San Juan, 400 
to Havana, 430 to Ponce, 50 to Maya- 

ez, 25 to Arecibo; oats, 1,000 bags to 

avana, 50 to Aguadilla; corn meal, 200 
bags to Ponce, 200 to Arroyo, 100 to 
Arecibo; bran, 1,000 bags to Panama 
City; crackers, to Curacao 19 packages, 
to La Guayra 55; to San Juan 345 car- 
tons, to Ponce 72, to Mayaguez 65, to 
Aguadilla 25, to Panama City 30, to 
Puerto Colombia 26; macaroni, to Pan- 
ama City 275 cases, to La Ceiba 75, to 
Vera Cruz 750, to Arroyo 275, to Areci- 
bo 840, and to San Juan 1,140 boxes. 

The Board of Trade on July 22 re- 
ported having inspected 192,000 bus 
wheat thus far in July and on that date 
announced elevator stocks as follows: 
wheat, 308,000 bus; corn, 203,000; oats, 
8,000. 

Trading in rice was light, and receipts 
comparatively small. The river crop is 
expected to be large and of superior 
quality, but before it reaches the markct 
there is little chance of much lower 
prices. Very little interest is being 
shown in new crop rice. The following 
figures were posted, July 22, at the 
Board of Trade: 


Rough Clear 
Receipts— sacks pocke's 
Season to July 22 ........ 860,000 766,565 
Same period, 1925 ........ 960,238  769,3 
Sales— 
Season to July 22 ......... 76,562 394,1°4 


Same period, 1925 55,243 1,228,1 


NOTES 

Bert Hogan, of J. S. Waterman & Co., 
Inc., has gone to the Pacific Coast on 
vacation. 

Frank Dantoni, macaroni manufactur- 
er, observed the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his marriage on July 21. 

R. A. SuLrivan. 


DETERMINATION OF FLOUR 
MOISTURE EXPLAINED 


The bureau of chemistry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
issued a notice in connection with its re- 
cent announcement that the moisture 
standard for flour had been revised, in 
which the vacuum method for determin- 
ing the moisture in flour, which is the 
method to be used in future, is explained. 

The necessary apparatus is described 
as follows: 

(a) Metal dish—Diameter about 55 
mm, height about 15 mm, provided with 
an inverted slip-in cover fitting tightly 
on inside. 

(b) Air-tight desiccator—Should con- 
tain reignited quick lime or calcium car- 
bide. 

(c) Vacuum oven.—Should be connect- 
ed with a pump capable of maintaining 
a partial vacuum in the oven with a 
pressure equivalent to 25 mm or less of 
mercury and provided with a thermom- 
eter passing into the oven in such a way 
that the bulb is near the samples. A 
concentrated sulphuric acid gas drying 
bottle is connected with the oven for ad- 
mitting dry air for releasing the vacuum. 

(d) Mercury manometer.—Used to in- 
dicate the presssure of the partial vac- 
uum. 

With this apparatus the experiment to 
determine the moisture content is carried 
out as follows: 

Weigh accurately about 2 grams of the 
well-mixed sample in a covered dish that 
previously has been dried at 98 to 100 de- 
grees centigrade, cooled in the desiccator, 
and weighed soon after attaining room 
temperature. Loosen the cover (do not 
remove) and heat at 98 to 100 degrees 
centigrade to constant weight (approxi- 
mately 5 hours) in a partial vacuum 
having a pressure equivalent to 25 mm 
or less of mercury. Admit dry air into 
the oven to bring to atmospheric pres- 
sure. Immediately tighten the cover on 
the dish, transfer to the desiccator, and 
weigh soon after room temperature is 
attained. Report the flour residue 4s 
total solids and the loss in weight as 
moisture (indirect method). 








Exports from Argentina during May 
were as follows (000’s omitted): wheat 
9,038 bus, corn 12,283, flaxseed 7,008, oats 
7,509, barley 1,516; flour, 124 bbls,—as 
reported by H. B. MacKenzie, commer- 
cial attaché at Buenos Aires. 
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SEATTLE 


Old crop flour was in better demand 
from the bakery trade in north coast 
markets last week than for some time, as 
stocks are light. Individual sales, how- 
ever, were moderate, and only for near-by 
rejuirements. There was little disposi- 
tion to book new crop flour, as the bak- 
ers believe that the price trend will be 
lower. Family flour sales were about 
normal, 

nereased Atlantic Demand. — There 
ha, been considerable inquiry for soft 
wheat flour from the Atlantic seaboard 
recently, but coast mills, as a rule, refuse 
to meet quotations made by Pennsyl- 
yania and other eastern millers. Middle 
we tern and southeastern demand was 
quiet last week. 

the north Pacific Coast mills, both in- 
te:ior and port, did by far the largest 
bu-iness in soft wheat flours with the 
Atlantic seaboard last year since the 
Panama Canal was opened, and interior 
Washington and Oregon mills did the 
larzest business in middle western and 
southeastern markets that they had done 
since the horizontal freight increase of 
some years ago. Since the federal esti- 
mates of the yields of soft winter wheats 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Missouri total the same as 
a year ago, and as soft winter wheat 
yields of Washington and Oregon for 


1926 will be very considerably larger 
than a year ago, the prospects for busi- 
ness in soft wheat flours with eastern 


markets during the coming crop year ap- 
pear to indicate an even larger move- 
ment. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, July 23: 
family patent $8.70@9.30 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $7.40@7.80, 98's; 
standard patent $8@8.35, 98’s; blends, 


made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $8.75@10, 98’s. Hard wheat top 
patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 


terms: Dakota, $9.60@10; Montana, $9.15 
@9.55. 

Export Trade.—There were only occa- 
sional inquiries for flour from the Orient 
last week, and reports indicate that very 
little, if any, business was booked. In- 
quiry from the United Kingdom was 
also extremely limited, and no new busi- 
ness is believed to have been worked. 
Prevailing quotations at the close of last 
week for new crop export straights, c.i.f., 
Hongkong and North China, September, 
October, November shipment, $7@7.20, 
less 2 per cent. Quotations to the United 
Kingdom were around 42s 6d, c.i.f., per 
280 lbs, jutes, for export straights. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

ly See a ck Osc nte ed 26,606 60 
Previous week ......%..+. 27,524 52 
BOGE Gi i ks deere vo beeus 20,830 40 
Two years AZO ........866 30,552 58 
Three years ago .......... 35,514 67 
Pour years G80 ....0..0000 25,851 49 
Five POGUE MED’. oo s0ces esos 25,827 49 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pct. of 

activity 

Ju RES Cavan ptes Ueo500's 54 

Previous week 58 

BOQ? GING ti echass e¥ied 98 " 35 

T years ago ; 38 

Three years ago 25 

Four years ago 80 

Five years ago 55 
NOTES 

he Farmers’ General Supply Co., 


Sandpoint, Idaho, will install equipment 
for a small flour and feed mill. 

ii. B. Pond, Manila, president of the 
Pecific Commercial Co., large importer 





PACIFIC: COAST 


WALTER C. TIFFANY, MANAGER 


649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Correspondents at Los Angeles, Portland and San Francisco 





of flour in the Philippine Islands, was in 
Seattle last week. 

L. C. Lens, general manager of the 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills, spent sev- 
eral days in Seattle last week. 

R. M. Crommelin, traveling represen- 
tative of the Collins Flour Mills, Pendle- 
ton, Oregon, was here last week. 

The Josephine County Mill Co., Grants 
Pass, Oregon, has been leased to E. C. 
and R. E. Neely, and O. O. Morton. 


Seattle and Tacoma flour exports the 
first half of July: to Hongkong, 20,500 
bbls; Manila, 9,245; Iloilo, 2,250; Cebu, 
3,525; Glasgow, 3,680; London, 715; Co- 
rinto, 2,065; Pimental, 515. 

Flour shipments by water from Seattle 
and Tacoma to domestic ports, July 1-15: 
to Philadelphia, 1,000 bbls; New York, 
10,770; Boston, 5,000; Baltimore, 2,450; 
Charleston, 1,000; Norfolk, 815; San 
Francisco, 8,650; Los Angeles, 4,610; 
San Diego, 580. 

On account of this season’s early har- 
vest in the Pacific Northwest, receipts 
of grain at coast points have been much 
heavier than is usual in July. Receipts 
of wheat at Washington and Oregon sea- 
board July 1-24 were 2,450 cars, against 
875 for the same period last year. 


LOS ANGELES 


The flour market was less strong last 
week. However, local factors say they 
had a good demand, but little buying for 
the future was experienced. Quotations, 
July 23: old hard wheat bakers $8.20, 
new $7.40; old blended bakers $7.80, new 
$7.20; old California pastry $7.20, new 
$6.80; Kansas standard patent, $7.90; 
Washington-Oregon blue-stem patent, 
$7.75; Montana standard patent, $8.75; 
Dakota standard patent, $9.25; Wash- 
ington pastry, $7.25. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Trade was inactive last week. Buy- 
ing was limited largely to small lot pur- 
chases for immediate delivery, although 
there has been more interest shown in 
new crop prices and later delivery. Kan- 
sas standard patents from new crop 
wheat were quoted on July 23 at $8@ 
8.20 bbl; Montana, old crop, $9.70@10; 
Dakota patents, $9.90@10.10; California 
family patents, $8.70; California new 
wheat flours, standard patents $9.40@ 
9.60, blended second patents $7.90@8.10, 
high patents $7.70, straights $7.30; Wash- 
ington and Oregon blue-stem patents 
$7.50@7.75; semolina, $7.20@7.40,—car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other Cali- 
fornia common points, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

NOTES 


The Globe Grain & Milling Co.’s net 
earnings for the year ending June 30, 
1926, were $453,282, an increase of 3 per 
cent over the previous year. This is 
equivalent to $3.54 per share on the com- 
mon stock, after preferred dividends. 


J. F. Welch, for five years district 
grain supervisor at Ogden, Utah, for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, has been made director of the Pa- 
cific Coast board of appeals, with head- 
quarters at Portland, Oregon. L. M. 
Grandy, assistant supervisor at Port- 
land, has been selected for the Utah 
position. 

That the Philippine Islands are open- 
ing as a grain and flour market is word 
received from Manila, wheat importa- 
tions of last year totaling 76,000 tons, 
compared with 45,000 in 1921. Four 
fifths of the grain was shipped from the 
United States. Belief that the use of 
bread as a supplementary food to the 





usual rice diet will be increased is ex- 
pressed by those returning from the 


islands. 
W. E. Zurraxry. 





CHINA LEADS IN EGG PRODUCTS 

China is the principal factor in the 
world trade in egg products, both liquid 
and dried. It supplies 90 per cent of the 
total world exports of about 60,000 tons, 
which is roughly estimated as the product 
of 100,000,000 dozen eggs. The United 
States takes about 25 per cent of the ex- 
ports, the remainder going to the Euro- 
pean countries and Japan. 

The manufacture of egg products in 
the United States has not ome an in- 
dustry for the simple economic reason 
that the cost of production is too great 
to permit of profitable competition with 
China, and this despite the export duty 
imposed by China and the import duty 
imposed by this country. With eggs sell- 
ing wholesale at 10c doz, or less, in China, 
and skilled factory labor obtaining wages 
ranging from $9 a month for women 
workers to $14 a month for men, success- 
ful competition is pretty much out of 
the question. Besides, the demand for 
such products in the United States is 
comparatively small. Frozen eggs for 
bakery use, however, are the nearest ap- 
proach to competition that this country 
has with the Chinese product. This com- 
modity is a byproduct of most of the big 
egg distributing centers throughout the 
United States.—Baking Technology. 





STOCKHOLDERS’ RIGHTS 

The right of a stockholder of a busi- 
ness corporation to examine the com- 
pany’s books was recognized by the In- 
diana supreme court in the case of 
Charles Hegewald Co. vs. State (149 N. 
E. 170). But is was also noted that 
there is no right to make an examination 
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through idle curiosity nor for any pur- 
pose not germane to the stockholder’s 
interest as such. Before a court will 
compel the company’s officers to permit 
an examination it must appear “that the 
privilege is sought in good faith for the 
protection of the interests of the cor- 
poration or his own interest as a stock- 
holder.” A. L. H. Sraeer. 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 


Flour exports from Canada in June, 1926 
and 1925, in barrels 


To 1926 1925 
United States 975 27 
United Kingdom 393.198 149.768 
Other countries 635,317 446.206 

Totals 1,029,490 586,001 


Wheat exports in June, 1926 and 1925, in 
bushels 





To— 1926 
United States 1,026,815 
United Kingdom R 15,744,515 
Other countries 11,020,372 
Totals 27,791,702 9,783,640 


Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1 
1925 and 1924, to June 30, 1926 and 1925, 
via United States and Canadian seaboard 
ports, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics 
WHEAT, BUS 


To 1925-26 1924-25 
United States 10,111,568 2,831,958 
United Kingdom 

Via U. S. ports 135,448,838 68,.227.072 

Via Canadian ports 2,073,554 36,701,309 
Other countries 

Via U. S. ports 177,939 254,126 

Via Canadian ports. 61,438,693 25,846,405 

Totals 259,260,592 133,860,870 

WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To 1925-26 1924-25 
United States 15,592 16,863 
United Kingdom 

Via U. S. ports $04,439 $46,257 

Via Canadian ports 2,195,518 1,619,705 
Other countries 

Via U. 8S. ports 8,168,387 4,220,998 


Via Canadian ports 3,734,379 2,650,532 


Totals 9,918,315 9,354,355 








What Pennsylvania’s School for Millers and 
Bakers Might Accomplish 


By H. Adams Dutcher 


Head of the Department of Agricultural and Biological Chemistry, 
Pennsylvania State College 


F you will allow me to indulge in a 

“pipe dream” I should like to point 

out what the school for millers and 
bakers, which it is hoped will be estab- 
lished in Pennsylvania State College, 
might do for those industries interested 
in cereal products. 

Research.—If the college had the build- 
ings and the funds, I would suggest that 
a systematic study be made of the mill- 
ing and baking quality of the various 
varieties of wheat now on the market 
and, on the basis of this study, that 
farmers be urged to grow only those few 
varieties which are resistant to disease, 
which yield well, mill well and bake well. 

This would mean that mills would be 
able to turn out more standardized 
grades of flours, which could be depended 
upon to produce approximately the same 
results at all times. 

The research workers could also con- 
sider ways and means of finding condi- 
tions under which the softer wheats could 
be used in bread making without loss of 
quality, volume and texture. This should 
lead to studies which would help the 
baker standardize his products and 
cheapen cost of production. 

Following the excellent start made by 
C. S. Ward, studies could be made in 
our small animal laboratory on the nutri- 
tive value of bread and other baked goods 
with the view of making them as nearly 
perfect, from a nutritional standpoint, as 
possible. Some of the research workers 
should devote their full time to the chem- 
ical, physical and biological study of the 
fundamental facts regarding fermenta- 
tion, acidity, gluten quality, moisture re- 
tention, mold problems, etc., for without 
the fundamental facts it is impossible to 
solve the practical problems intelligently. 

Instruction.—To continue with my 
dream, I would say that the college owes 
a duty to the baking and milling indus- 
tries in the way of furnishing college 
trained chemists and technologists who 
are acquainted with wheat, flour, and 
milling and baking technic. 


Using many of the same instructors 
and the same laboratories and equipment, 
I would suggest the offering of a short 
course in which bright young men, with 
less preliminary education, could learn 
the practice and some of the theory of 
successful milling and baking. It would 
be from these young men that you could 
draw your present generation of bakers, 
and from those who would return to 
college from time to time for advance 
work you would seek your future super- 
intendents and executives. 

Just how large a plant to build for 
practical work of this kind I would hesi- 
tate to say, but, knowing the policy of 
discouraging commercial sales competi- 
tion by the college, I would suggest the 
smallest equipment possible. If the col- 
lege could turn out just enough bread 
for its own dining halls, it is my personal 
opinion that the idea would be highly, 
acceptable. If the amount of flour milled 
and bread baked was in excess of this, I 
am positive that it would run counter to 
college policy, for the feeling is very 
strong that a state institution should not 
run in competition with legitimate busi- 
ness, and this I heartily approve. 

Extension.—If I were to have my 
dream come true I would have milling 
and baking extension specialists as well 
as agronomy experts in contact with the 
farmer, the miller and the baker. These 
men would not only carry the work of 
the college to the industries, but in turn 
would bring back vexatious problems. 

Perhaps, if we were to carry the idea 
a step further, it would be necessary, 
for a few years, to establish a depart- 
ment either at State College or at Harris- 
burg, the business of which it would be 
to make milling and baking tests for the 
millers, and chemical and baking tests 
for the bakers, in order that proper 
blends could be established. This, how- 
ever, in my opinion, should be done 
eventually by commercial laboratories, 
for the college should devote its time to 
research and instruction. 
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Demand for feed has slackened somewhat, owing to the decline in grain, 
and in most milling centers there has been a lowering in feed quotations. 
Northwestern mills report a heavy business in mixed cars, and although job- 
bers’ prices are lower mills hold at last week’s quotations and in some cases 


are $1 ton higher. 


mills of St. Louis have made no change in last week’s list. 


Kansas City and Buffalo mills offer at $1 ton lower, and 


The Kansas City 


situation is attributed to completion of July contracts and heavier mill opera- 
tions, as well as the lighter demand. Feed is reported to be in a somewhat 


stronger position in other southwestern centers. 


In the absence of red dog 


offerings, buyers are said to be turning to flour middlings, which are also 


very scarce. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Following the advance of 
$1.50 ton, the first part of last week, 
there was a reaction in sympathy with 
the decline in grain. There was also a 
falling off in demand, which is now very 
quiet. The first few days last week a 
fairly active inquiry was reported, but 
with the break of 50c buying slumped 
off. Offerings from the Northwest are 
still moderate, but southwestern mills are 
offering feed more freely. Little interest 
is shown in feeds for deferred delivery. 
Spring bran was quoted, on July 24, at 
$25@25.50, ton, hard winter bran $25@ 
25.50, standard middlings $26@26.50, 
flour middlings $29.50@30.50, and red 
dog $35@36. 

Milwaukee.—Millfeed prices have con- 
tinued upward, with no appreciable reces- 
sions. The strength in grain has impart- 
ed better value to all millfeeds, while a 
good demand from jobbers and consum- 
ers has helped maintain prices at the ad- 
vances. Winter bran is now available at 
a discount under spring. Buying of feed 
is for both quick and later shipment, al- 
though most of the business is on a 
prompt delivery basis. The trade feels 
that feed is going to be high when the 
main consuming season arrives, and is in- 
clined to accumulate supplies for that 
period. Mills are sold well ahead and 
not compelled to press offerings. Quota- 
tions, July 24: bran $25@26 ton, winter 
bran $24.50@25.50, standard middlings 
$26@26.50, flour middlings $29@30, and 
red dog $34.50@35.50, in 100-lb sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


St. Lowis—Demand for millfeed was 
easier last week, due to reaction in the 
grain market, and distributors do not be- 
lieve that this condition will continue 
long. Despite the easier feeling, prices 
have not declined materially from the 
level of a week ago, nor have supplies ac- 
cumulated to any great extent. Quota- 
tions, July 24: soft wheat bran $24.25@ 
24.50 ton, hard wheat bran $24@24.25, 
and gray shorts $29@29.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—Despite the lull in de- 
mand for feedingstuffs late in the week, 
due to weakness in the grain market, 
mill offals have continued to advance. 
The larger Minneapolis companies are 
doing a big business in mixed cars, and 
claim to be out of the market on every- 
thing. They are far behind on deliveries, 
particularly flour middlings and red dog. 

Jobbers reported a renewal of interest 
on July 26. A broad, general demand 
seems to be developing for all grades of 
millfeed. An inquiry was received this 
week for red dog for export, but neither 
mills nor jobbers were interested. Some 
inquiry was also received for red dog 
from markets that usually fill their needs 
from the Southwest. In the absence of 
red dog offerings, buyers are turning 
their attention to flour middlings, which 
also are very scarce and strong in price. 

Minneapolis feed commands a _pre- 
mium of 50c ton over country offerings, 
since the former can move via Duluth for 
lake-and-rail shipment. Arrivals at the 
Head of the Lakes are heavy. For a 
while last week, a temporary embargo 
against further shipments was established 
by one road. 

Prices are about $1 ton higher for the 
week. Mills quote bran at @24 ton, 
standard middlings $24@25, flour mid- 


dlings $29@29.50, red dog $33@34, wheat 
mixed feed $26@29, and rye middlings 
$20, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


July 27 Year ago 
DOR. 6c cccvece vens $22.50@23.00 $23.50@24.00 
Stand. middlings.. 23.50@24.50 26.00@26.50 
Flour middlings.. 28.00@29.50 31.00@33.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 33.50@34.00 39.00@40.00 


Duluth—Demand for wmillfeed has 
slowed up, the trade apparently having 
pretty well covered its needs temporarily. 
A few buyers picked up lots last week, 
but interest in general was low and mar- 
ket conditions quiet. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City—Completion of July con- 
tracts, heavier mill operations and light 
demand all combined to weaken the mill- 
feed market late last week. Offerings 
of most mills were not lowered over 50c 
ton from the top quotations of the pre- 
vious week, but jobbers were willing to 
sell, in several instances, at $1 or more 
decline for near-by shipment. Deferred 
deliveries are in better demand, and 
command a premium of $1@2 ton for 
both bran and shorts. Mills are not 
heavy sellers for the later shipments, 
however. Quotations, July 24, basis car 
lots, Kansas City: bran, $21.50@22.50 
ton; brown shorts, $25; gray shorts, $26 
@27. 

Atchison.—Millfeed advanced sharply 
last week, with rather an acute situation 
in both the spot and deferred markets. 
Shorts sold on July 24 at $27 ton, mill- 
run at $25 and bran at $23, Missouri 
River, for near-by shipment. Bids for 
fall delivery are $1@2 ton more. 

Hutchinson.—Demand for millfeed was 
more active last week, and millers are 
disposing of feed in a measure compar- 
ing with flour sales at satisfactory prices. 
Directions on feed almost equal to the 
output have been received, and little is 
accumulating. Prices, Kansas City basis: 
bran, $23 ton; mill-run, $26; gray shorts, 
$29. 

Salina.—Demand for millfeed is heav- 
ier, prices showing a slight advance. 
Quotations, July 22: bran, $1.15@1.20 per 
100 lbs; mill-run, $1.25; gray shorts, 
$1.35@1.40. 

Wichita.—Millfeed demand has shown 
a decided improvement in both mixed 
and straight car lots. Mills are unable 
to fill orders that are coming in. East- 
ern states are about in line with the local 
prices, and that, together with the fact 
that dealers are low in stocks, has been 
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a deciding factor in the plghes prices. 
Prices, basis Kansas City, July 23: bran, 
$21@23 «ton; $24@26; gray 
shorts, $27@29. 

Oklahoma City.—Millfeeds advanced $2 
ton last week. Unusually heavy demand 
came from the mixed car trade, and mill 
stocks were materially reduced. Straight 
bran sold on July 22 at $1.10 per 100 Ibs, 
mill-run bran at $1.30 and gray shorts 
at $1.45. 


mill-run, 


CENTRAL STATES 


Toledo.—Feed has shown a slight ten- 
dency toward weakness, and is not in 
quite as good demand, or with such a 
stiff undertone as in the previous week. 
Output will immediately increase with 
grinding on the new crop. Soft winter 
wheat bran was quoted on July 23 at 
$26.25@27 ton, mixed feed $28.25@28.50, 
and middlings $30@80.25, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

Indianapolis.—Notwithstanding an ad- 
vance of $1 ton in all varieties of mill- 
feed, mills reported a better demand last 
week. Production was limited. Quota- 
tions, car lots, f.o.b., Indianapolis, 100-Ib 
burlap, July 24: winter bran $27@28.50 
ton, gray shorts $33@35, mixed feed 
$28.50@380, and red dog $35@39. 

Evansville—There is a good demand 
for millfeed. Shorts were quoted at $30 
ton on July 24, 


THE SOUTH 

Norfolk.—Few mills have been able to 
ship millfeed, but occasional cars were 
offered last week at prices somewhat 
higher than in the previous week. De- 
mand is on the increase. Quotations, 
July 23: red dog, $38@40 ton; flour mid- 
dlings, $35@87; bran, $32@32.50; stand- 
ard middlings, $31.50@32. 

Nashville-——Conditions of millfeed are 
reported as very satisfactory, demand 
being better last week. The market is 
steady. Mills are just getting new crop 
production under way, and a larger out- 
put is due soon. Prices, July 24: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $27@29 ton; standard 
middlings, $30@32. 

THE EAST 

Buffalo—Apparently the high point of 
the market has been reached, for no fur- 
ther advance was made on the close last 
week, although mill offerings were tight. 
Mills are sold out for July, and are of- 
fering only in mixed cars for August. 
Quotations, July 24: bran $27@27.50 ton, 
standard middlings $27.50@28, flour mid- 
dlings $32.50, mixed feeds $33.50, and 
red dog $37.50. 

Philadelphia.—Offerings of millfeed are 
light, and the market rules firm and 
higher. Demand is only moderate. Quo- 
tations, July 24, prompt shipment: spring 
bran $31@32 ton, hard winter bran 
$31.50@82, soft winter bran $32@32.50, 
standard middlings $31.50@32, flour mid- 
dlings $36@37, as to quality, and red dog 
$41@42. 

Baltimore——Feed has been quiet, al- 
though standard middlings have shown a 
little improvement. Quotations, July 24, 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$30; soft winter bran, $31@32; standard 
middlings, $31; flour middlings, $31@382; 
red dog, $36@38. 

Pittsburgh—Considerable activity was 
noted in millfeed last week, with prices 
rather firm. The trade appeared more 
interested in securing supplies from mills 
than in anything else, due to the fact that 
shipments have been retarded for some 
days from mill centers. The outlook for 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, July 27, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago 
Spring bran 
Hard winter bran ...... 24.50@25.00 
Sakt witter OTAM o<. 00200 spire A 


Minneapolis 
ETON eT Tee 25.00@25.50 $23.00 @24.00 


24.00 @ 25.00 


Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
oscee Masese’ Barve ec MOOG 
24.00 @ 24.25 
24.25 @ 24.50 


21.00@21.50 cece Da ceee 
31.00 @32.00 


Standard middlings* .... cere ) A Mereree? Fert aeeerres FO | 
Flour middlingsf ....... 30.00@31.00 29.00 @29.50 «eee+@26.50 29.00@29.50 31.00@32.00 
Ge RD | Bh iss ca seeden 35.00@36.00 33.00 @34.00 vepeweetens ‘abeus @... 36.00 @38.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
BOPIRT BIGR: «v.00 clin eees $26.50@27.00 $31.00 @32.00 $31.00@31.50 $28.50@30.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @..... 31.50@32.00 31.00@31.25 28.50@30.00 .....@..... 
OSE WEOe DEM, on st cos 'sdnes Ae 32.00 @32.50 31.75@32,.00 28.50@30.00 27.00@29.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@28.50 31.50 @32.00 32.00@32.50 30.00@31.00 30.00@32.00 
Flour middlingsf ....... ..... @32.50 36.00 @37.00 37.00@37.50 33.00@34.00 .....@..... 
ES ere ere Pere @36.50 41.00@42.00  .....@41.50 39.00@40.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
to eee ee Birccee @ 28.00 $.....@30.00 $.....@387.00 
POSEN Sicwesaan aneee @ 24.00 @ 26.00 cena: ana 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 
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business is considered bright. Quota- 
tions, July 24: standard hos ae $30.50 
@31 ton, flour middlings $34@35, spring 
bran $29.50@30.50, and red dog $39@40. 

Boston.—Wheat feeds are easier, al- 
though the range of prices is higher than 
a week ago. The general demand last 
week was slow, the trade only meeting 
current needs. There are no local offer- 
ings of Canadian pure bran and mid- 
dlings. Other feeds are steady. Quota- 
tions, July 24: spring bran $31@31.50 
ton, hard winter bran $31@381.25, soft 
winter bran $31.75@32, standard mid- 
dlings $32@82.50, flour middlings $36.25 
@386.50, red dog $41.50, stock feed $34, 
and reground oat hulls $12. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle—The millfeed market was 
without special feature last week, mod- 
erate demand offsetting fair offerings. 
Mill supplies of feed are generally light, 
and with pastures badly dried up, due to 
the long drouth, the trade looks for in- 
creased demand and higher prices. There 
was some inquiry from California last 
week, but mills were not interested in 
‘selling there, believing that they would 
require what they can produce for trade 
in this section. On July 24, Washington 
standard mill-run and Montana mixed 
feed were held at $24.50@25 ton, coast. 


San Francisco.—With little demand for 
millfeed and prices unchanged, the mar- 
ket was quiet last week. Kansas red 
bran was quoted on July 24 at $30@:#1 
ton, Montana bran and mill-run $27.50 
@28, northern standard bran $28@28.50, 
white bran and mill-run $30@31, mid- 
dlings $42.50@44, and low grade flour 
$47.50@48, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco. 


Los Angeles.—Millfeed is fairly strong, 
with prices about the same on all but 
flour middlings, which have advanced. 
Quotations, July 23: Kansas bran, $30 
ton; white mill-run, $34; blended mill- 
run, $32.50; flour middlings, $48. 


CANADA 

Toronto.—The previously anticipated 
advance in millfeed took effect last week, 
and the price was increased $1 ton. 
Bran is meeting with a poor inquiry, 
while shorts are selling briskly. There 
has been little, if any, accumulation of 
stocks this season, as production has not 
been heavy and demand has kept up 
well. Quotations, July 24, delivered, On- 
tario points: bran $28 ton, shorts $30 
and middlings $37, jute, mixed cars, 
spot cash. 

Winnipeg.—Millers last week reported 
a good demand for bran and shorts. In 
some cases, more could have been sold 
had supplies been available. Few west- 
ern mills have any stocks of millfeed on 
hand, owing to the restricted outturn of 
flour during the past month. Prices are 
stationary. Quotations, July 24: Fort 
William basis, bran $24 ton, shorts $26; 
Saskatchewan, bran $24, shorts $26; Al- 
berta, bran $25, shorts $27; British Co- 
lumbia, bran $27@29, shorts $29@31; Pa- 
cific Coast, bran $82, shorts $34. 


Montreal. — Improved demand has 
caused an advance of $1 ton in bran, 
shorts and middlings. Stocks at both 
city and country points are low. Buy- 
ers from New England are in the market, 
and a fair business for shipment to 
that territory has been reported. Mid- 
dlings are so searce that millers find 
themselves unable to cope with the <e- 
mand. Appearances favor a strong mir- 
ket. Quotations, July 23: bran $28.25 
ton, shorts $30.25, middlings $37.25, jutes, 
car lots, Montreal rate points, less “5c 
ton cash discount. At Fort William: 
bran $21 ton, shorts $23, middlings $30, 








| CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 


Exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
from Canada in the month of 
June, 1926, as officially reported, 
amounted to 8,369 tons, valued at 
$207,189. Of this amount 8,082 tons 
were exported to the United States. 

For the 11 months from Aug. 
1, 1925, to June 80, 1926, Canada 
exported 117,002 tons of bran, 
shorts, etc., valued at $2,971,320, 
of which 112,902 tons were export- 
ed to the United States. 
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jutes, ex-track, less $1 ton when they 
contain mill-run screenings. 


EUROPE 


London, Eng., July 7.—An improved 

demand from the Continent for bran has 
caused a slight improvement from the 
very low level of a few days ago. The 
price is unchanged at £4 15s ton, ex-mill, 
but the tone is better. Much the same 
applies to middlings, which have ad- 
vanced to £6 ton, ex-mill. Plate pol- 
lards are quiet and prices are a shade 
lower. For August and September, 
shippers ask £4 18s 9d and for Septem- 
ber-October £5, but little business is re- 
ported. Fancy Plate middlings are of- 
fered for July-August shipment at £6 
15s, c.i.f. 
Liverpool, Eng., July 7.—WMillfeed is 
quict and values are unchanged to 5s 
ton lower. Bran is quoted at £4 15s@ 
£5 10s ton, ex-mill. 

Delfast, Ireland, July 6.—WMill offals 
are lower although mills are not running 
ful! time. Demand is poor. Corn meal 
is much lower than during last season 
and mill offals have naturally dropped 
syn.pathetically. Very best broad white 
bran is quoted at £7 10s ton, delivered, 
bars included, and less discount for cash. 
Rel bran is £6 ton. The cheapest sort 
of pollards can be had at £7. Fine 
white sorts are quoted at £9. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


ceipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
pri:cipal distributing centers for the week 





ending July 24, in tons, with comparisons: 
--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis ... 551 370 11,328 12,120 
Karsas City .. 1,780 1,320 3,940 5,960 
Ne YOR cece 8 eee eee eve 
BostOm cseccece 42 sen 
Baliimore ..... 558 408 
Philadelphia .. 180 320 ese oes 
Milwaukee .... 3,100 1,397 1,620 3,148 
*Buffalo ...... 245 4,700 245 owe 
Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal. 
SCREENINGS 


‘inneapolis.—Prices of screenings de- 
pend largely upon what shipment can be 
guaranteed. The trade wants heavy 
buckwheats, and will pay up to get quick 
delivery; otherwise, not much interest is 
shown. Prices on good grades of eleva- 
tor screenings run $10@20 ton, while the 
light, chaffy varieties will not bring over 
$4@4.50. Mill oats are quoted at 29@ 
30c bu, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


Joronto.—Inquiry for screenings is 
keener, probably due to scarcity and 
high prices of other feeds. In compari- 
son, screenings are considered cheap. 
On July 24 recleaned standard screenings 
were quoted at $25@26 ton, delivered, 
Ontario points. 

Winnipeg. — Refuse screenings were 
quoted, July 24, at $3 ton, Fort William 


basis. 





| _MAIXED FEEDS | 
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Chicago.—Mixed feeds are only in 
moderate demand for near-by shipment. 
Dealers’ stocks are said to be low, but 
they are taking only on current require- 
ments. A little business is passing for 
August-September shipment, but manu- 
facturers are not encouraging sales be- 
yond that time. They feel optimistic 
over prospects for a heavy fall business. 

St. Lowis——Manufacturers of mixed 
feeds report a slow demand, although 
dairy and scratch feeds are moving bet- 
ter than are horse feeds. There is noth- 
ing unusual or alarming in this situation, 
as it usually prevails during the summer 
months. Generally, shipping instructions 
closely follow orders. High grade dairy 
feeds were quoted, July 24, at $41. ton, 
high grade horse feed $36, and scratch 
feed $45. 

Nashville—Mixed feeds were higher 
last week, with demand extremely quiet 
at mills. Prices were advanced on ac- 
count of high price of grain, and this 
checked sales. Quotations, July 24: horse 
feed, 100-lb bags, $31@42 ton; dairy feed, 
$32@44; poultry scratch feed, $43@52; 
poultry mash feed, $60@71. 

Toronto.—Mixed feeds are fairly 
steady at unchanged prices. Quotations, 
July 24: oat chop $40.25 ton, oat and 
barley chop $42.25, crushed oats $38.25@ 
42.25, feed wheat $48.25, cracked corn 
$39.25@40.25, feed corn meal $38.25@ 
40.25, oatmeal feed $14, chick feed $50.25 
@51.25, delivered, Ontario points. 

Montreal.—Last week the demand for 
mixed feeds slowed up slightly, bran and 
shorts getting the preference. Should 
the present hot weather continue, mixed 
feeds should be in good demand. Prices 
are unchanged and very firm. Quota- 
tions, July 23: first grade feeds $38@39 
ton, second grade $36@36.25, third grade 
$29, chicken feed $69, egg mash $72, first 
quality scratch grains $54, seconds $51, 
car lots, Montreal rate points, ex-track. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—Demand for cottonseed 
products continued to lag. Quotations, 
July 22: choice cottonseed cake, 8 per 
cent ammonia, bulk, $28.50 ton; sound, 7 
per cent ammonia, bulk, $27; choice cot- 
tonseed meal, 8 per cent ammonia, 
sacked, $32; sound, 7 per cent ammonia, 
sacked, $30; hulls, sound quality, bulk, 
$8,—all f.o.b., New Orleans. 

Chicago.—Prices on cottonseed meal 
are a little firmer, and some business is 
reported. Dealers say that demand shows 
gradual but steady improvement. Prices, 
July 24, for 43 per cent were $38.75 ton, 
and 41 per cent $37.25, Chicago. 

Boston.—The local market shows some 
buying of cottonseed meal, with prices a 
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shade firmer. Only small lots, however, 
are purchased. Stocks are light, but 
there seems to be no inclination on the 
part of buyers to increase supplies. Quo- 
tation, July 24, $36.50@44 ton, in sacks, 
delivered, Boston. 

Pittsburgh—Cottonseed meal, 43 per 
cent protein, was quoted, July 24, at 
$39.20 ton, 41 per cent $37.20, and 36 
per cent $35.20. 

Milwaukee——Only the fact that there 
are fairly heavy mill stocks of cottonseed 
meal is believed to prevent a much 
stronger price situation. New crop meal 
has been offered more freely. The 
strength in feed grains is partly respon- 
sible for the relatively firm tone. Quo- 
tation, July 24, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $35.50 
@38.50 ton. 

Los Angeles.—Cottonseed 
quoted at $35 ton on July 23. 

Toronto.—Cottonseed meal was quoted 
at $52.25@54.25 ton on July 24. 

London, Eng., July 17.—Cottonseed 
cakes are quiet with sellers of London 
made quoting at £5 10s ton, ex-mill. 
Cake made from Bombay seed is offered 
at £5 10s. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Demand for dried butter- 
milk continues fairly active, according 
to local handlers, and some buyers are 
contracting for their requirements for 
many months ahead. The severe hot 
weather and lack of rain in some sec- 
tions has cut down delivery of milk, nat- 
urally affecting the production of butter- 
milk, but prices show no change. Quo- 
tations, July 24, 10@I11c Ib, less than 
car lots, f.o.b., Chicago. 


meal was 





RECORD JUTE CROP FOR 
INDIA IS ANTICIPATED 


Wasurnoton, D. C.—C. B. Spofford, 
trade commissioner, Calcutta, India, re- 
ports that the official forecast of a rec- 
ord jute crop in that country has result- 
ed in considerable declines in the price of 
raw jute and that burlap has dropped 
moderately. The official preliminary es- 
timate places the jute acreage at 3,600,- 
000 for the current year, which apparent- 
ly agrees with trade opinion. More than 
an 11,000,000-bale crop seems assured, 
compared with 8,800,000 last year and a 
previous record of 9,700,000. 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
Jan. 1, 1926, to 

July 17, 1926 

Te ae ee 76,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
o—- Week ending 
July 17 July 10 
ee >) LO. eae 


-——-Week ending——, 
July 17 July 10 





Jan. 1, 1926, to 
July 17, 1926 
5,218,000 








FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


‘ 
Fee ee ey Se s 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, July 26, and on the 
corresponding date in 1925, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 










Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
MD -cdneweGesntcnecse Ry $22.00 @ 23.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 23.00 @ 23.50 
0 Se 23.00 @ 24.00 
Flour ‘middlings 27.00 @ 27.50 
Red dog ..... 9 32.00 @32.50 
ES eae 28.50 25.00@26.00 
Old process oil meal... 44.50 47.50@48.50 
MEE” 0 b.w'0's.4 6 vids oneaes $2.00 31.00@31.50 
re rr 34.00 32.00@33.00 
ee ee”. cer eve vse’ 43.50 41.00@43.00 

Duluth— 

A 2h saa'do btn ¢saodiw 25.00 23.50@24.50 
Middlings ............ 27.50 25.00@25.50 
Flour middlings ...... 33.00 28.00@29.00 
Country mixed-feed ... 29.00 27.00@28.00 
Ms GE bbw ovis cbediecs 36.00 32.00@34.00 
St. Louis— 
BE, Sadia ns we brd'ne 0 6 26.50 23.50@24.50 
Brown shorts ......... 31.50 27.50@28.50 
oO 33.50 29.50@30.50 
. Se 9.50 6.50@ 7.00 
Hominy feed ......... 38.00 26.00@27.00 

Buffalo— 
og) ae 30.00 27.50@28.00 
BPOM cccsccccsccccccse 89.00 26.560087.60 
Standard middlings ... 29.50 27.00@27.50 
Flour middlings -00 32.00@33.50 
ER eT e -00 36.50@37.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 38.50 33.50@34.50 
Ge ME acceveescen -» 48.00 47.50@49.50 

Kansas City— 

Pure bran ............ 25.00 22.00@22.50 
NN has has Me sly ob andes 25.00 21.50@22.00 
Brown shorts ........ 30.00 25.00@26.00 
SE ok cccedccens 32.50 27.00@27.50 
a eee 2.50 37.00@38.00 
Philadelphia— 
a! 33.00 31.50@32.50 
I EN aw abn da ernie 32.50 31.00@32.00 
OO a 32.50 30.00@30.50 
Spring middlings ..... 33.00 31.50@32.50 
Red dog CePuseeees 48.00 39.60@40.00 
Flour middlings ...... 45.00 34.00@38.00 

Milwaukee— 

Winter bran .......... 27.20 24.50@25.50 
NSAP eae ee 26.00 25.00@26.00 
FR et 28.50 26.00@26.50 


Flour middlings ...... 34.50 29.00@30.00 
Red dog . 34.50@35.50 
Rye feed 21.00 @21.50 
Old process oil meal... 46.50 49.50@650.00 





Cottonseed meal ...... 49.00 35.50@38.50 
Hominy feed ......... 38.00 29.00@30.00 
Reground oat feed .... 7.50 5.00@ 6.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 28.50 25.50@26.00 
eOmimy FeeG® 2. nccccces 45.00 34.00@35.00 
Gene BOGETE wcccccccce fi 38.80 .....@33.75 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
ES ere $8.30 $9.10 
PT errr 7.00 9.10 
ie: SO. anc tenveveeews cose 7.50 
BOREAS CY .ncccscccse 8.90 9.70 
BETIWOMNGS ce ccccecvecss 5.70 6.50 
BURRIS ccc ccrcvcescces see 4.70 
*Boston. fChicago. 1100 Ibs 





FEED STORE IS SOLD 
Rocuester, N. Y.—Henry S. Bushnell, 
who for the past 25 years operated a 
flour and feed store at Brockport, has 
sold his interests to Fred A. Gillespie. 





Bulgaria has reduced the 1926 budget 
for her agricultural ministry by about 
$173,000. 
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Range of Bran Prices 








December 








October November 


8 15 22 29/5 12 19 26/3 10 17 24 31/7 14 21 28/5 12 19 26/2 9 16 23 30/6 13 20 27/6 13 20 27/3 10 17 24/1 








Spring Bran (Mi polis) 





37.00 
36.00 
35.00 
34.00 
33.00 
32.00 
31.00 
30.00 


Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 
Spring Bran (Boston) 





29.00 
28.00 
27.00 
26.00 
25.00 
24.00 
23.00 
22.00 
21.00 
20.00 
19.90 


Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) 





Ce erccecoocecscenocsoss 
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wheat in that quarter. On declines, out- 
siders reduced their limits and were slow 
to advance them on rallies. The first car 
of new hard winter wheat to come from 
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Wheat Prices Somewhat Lower 


The July future declined in all the principal markets in the middle of the 
six-day period ended July 26, but in most of them much of the loss was re- 


Montana arrived last week. 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


r——Amber durum——, -——Durum—, 





covered. 


In Minneapolis, however, the July future closed about 7c lower. 


The decline was attributed to the large receipts of wheat which continue in 
the Southwest, also to receipts of winter wheat from Montana, Iowa, South 


Dakota and Minnesota. 


Threshing reports from southwestern and central 


states were bearish, the yields being greater than was expected and the quality 


of the grain excellent. 


On the other hand, crop reports from the Northwest 


and Canada, particularly the latter, were held to be bullish. Canadian opinion 
of the crop appears to be more optimistic than that in this country. 


CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Premiums on cash wheat 
broke sharply last week, due mainly to 
increased offerings. Mill buyers with- 
drew from the market, but since pre- 
miums declined they have been buying 
steadily. New crop red winters being 
received here from Illinois and Indiana 
are of the finest quality in years. One 
mill buyer on July 23 bought several 
cars of No. 2 red, that weighed 61@63 
lbs. Hard-winters also are of the finest 
quality in years, of heavy weight and 
high protein content. Hard winters com- 
ing in are mainly from Kansas and 
lowa, and are being readily disposed of. 
Heavy shipments are being made from 
here by lake to Buffalo, and it is said 
that one large mill chartered several ves- 
sels last week. Premiums on No. 1 red 
were 14%,@1%c over July, No, 2 red 1@ 
1¥%c over, No. 3 red July price to 2c 
under; No. 1 hard 1%@38c over, No. 2 
hard 1@8c¢ over, No. 3 hard July price 
to le over; No. 1 dark northern spring 


15@25c over, No. 2 dark northern 12@ 
23c over, and No. 1 northern 10@15c 
over, 

Minneapolis.—The cash wheat market 
is somewhat demoralized. Arrivals of 
winter wheat are fairly heavy. Con- 


signees ask 12¢ bu over Chicago Septem- 
ber for 14 per cent protein, with buyers 
hesitant about bidding more than 8@9c 
over. Premiums on spring wheat have 
declined at least 10c bu. Trades have 
been switched from the July to the Sep- 
tember option, with buyers interested but 
loath to trade, except in the high protein 
varieties. Soft wheat offerings are going 
to terminal elevator companies. 

For ordinary No, 1, 10@14c bu over 
the September option is asked, and 2c 
bu additional for each Y2 per cent of 
protein over 11% per cent. 

Based on the close, July 27, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.45 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.48; in southern’ Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.47, No. 1 northern $1.45; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.45, No. 1 northern $1.43; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.33, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.81, 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 24 
was $1.884,@1.57, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.354,@1.51. No. 1 amber closed on 
July 27 at $1.40@1.51, and No, 1 durum 
at $1.87@1.45. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 24 
was $1.61%@1.90%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.61%@1.814%. No. 1 dark closed 
July 27 at $1.624%,@1.70%, and No. 1 
northern $1.62144.@1.641%. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1925, to July 24, 
1926, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1926-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 


Minneapolis .. 99,337 96,269 95,260 121,932 
Duluth ...... 66,644 106,763 34,090 61,573 
Totals ..... 166,981 202,022 129,350 183,606 


Winnipeg.—Trading in this market 
last week was almost a complete reversal 
of that of the previous one, and the ad- 
vances were turned to somewhat heavy 
losses by the end of the session. The 
governing factor was the — of re- 
ports from private and authoritative 








EXCELLENT RECEIPTS AT 
TOLEDO 


Torepo, On10, July 26.—( Special 
Telegram)—The remarkable run 
of new wheat continues. Arrivals 
are still of exceptional quality. 
Out of 230 cars received this 
morning at Toledo, 112 graded No. 
1 red. Yields as high as 55 bus 
per acre are reported, and the 
grain tests as high as 65 lbs bu. 
Moisture content is as low as 11 


per cent. W. H. Wicerw. 











sources showing western crops to be well 
in advance of the volume estimated by 
the federal government. While those in 
touch with western experts paid little at- 
tention to the bullish figures issued by 
the government, their publication caused 
the market to react sharply, and the 
present decline is the natural aftermath. 
Trading is of moderate volume, the new 
crop futures showing considerable 
strength at times. Export business does 
not amount to much. In the cash wheat 
market, millers are small buyers, and 
the trade generally lacks any particular 
feature. Offerings are light. Cash No. 
1 northern wheat was quoted, on July 
24, at $1.59 bu. 

Kansas City.—Cash wheat prices de- 
clined only moderately last week, despite 
offerings that established a record for 
all time. Elevator operators continue to 
withhold purchases, but demand from 
mills is almost unabated, although about 
21,000,000 bus have so far been absorbed. 
Northwestern and Buffalo mills have 
taken large quantities out of this mar- 
ket. Prices, July 24: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.324%,@1.41 bu, No. 2 $1.82@1.40, 
No. 3 $1.81@1.39, No. 4 $1.29@1.86; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.36@1.87, No. 2 $1.35, 
@1.36Y,, No. 3 $1.82@1.85%, No. 4 $1.29 
@1.35. 


Duluth.—Cash wheat was in fair de- 
mand at the close last week, and limits 
were well maintained. While daily re- 
ceipts run up to seasonal expectations, 
offerings are not large. The bulk of the 
spring arrivals last week went through, 
going into store for later shipment, so 
that very little was available for sale. 
The durum market is more active and 
broader, although limited receipts re- 
stricted trading last week. Spot offer- 
ings were absorbed in a steady way, the 
best grades going to milling interests 
which erg the highest prices for any- 
thing that they could make use of and 
elevators took the surplus. Eastern in- 
quiry of a spotted character came to 
hand, resulting in the working of a little 


July No. 1 o. No.1 No.2 
17... 149 @172 148 @172 157 164 
19... 147% @173% 146% @173% 157% 155% 
20... 144% @170% 143% @170% 154% 152% 
21... 143% @169% 142% @169% 153% 151% 
22... 141% @167% 140% @167% 151% 149% 
23... 189% @165% 138% @165% 149% 147% 
24... 140% @166% 139% @166% 150% 148% 
Milwaukee.— While spring wheat 


prices closed unchanged, the favorable 
crop situation in the hard winter terri- 
tory caused a sharp recession in the cash 
basis, and both hard and red winter sam- 
ples are 6@7c bu lower. Receipts of 
winter wheat are increasing. Shipping 
demand is especially g and local 
buyers are taking fair quantities. Clos- 
ing quotations, July 24: No. 1 Dakota 
dark northern $1.59@1.66 bu, No. 1 hard 
winter $1.43@1.44, No. 1 red winter $1.43 
@1A4, No. 1 durum $1.42@1.43. 


Toledo.—Toledo millers were bidding 
$1.85 bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo 
rate points, July 23, for 30-day ship- 
ment. Receipts of new wheat are heavier 
than for many years. The grain is of 
the best quality ever known. 


St. Lowis.—The soft wheat market was 
weak, ordinary qualities of No. 1 red 
and No. 2 red being offered at inside 
prices, and considerable was carried over, 
mostly flinty and dark descriptions of 
red wheat and mixed wheat. Choice, 
bright, starchy types held up well under 
strong buying for local mills. Receipts 
were exceptionally dry, mostly under 12 
per cent moisture. Hard wheat lower. 
Fair milling demand for No. 1 hard and 
heavy test No. 2 hard. Receipts last 
week were 1,535 cars, against 458 in the 
previous week. Cash prices, July 24: 
No. 1 red $1.483@1.43Y, bu, No. 2 red 
$1.42@1.43, No. 3 red $1.41, No. 4 red 
$1.40; No. 1 hard $1.41, No. 2 hard $1.89. 


Buffalo.—Spring wheat showed only 
slight changes last week, and offerings 
were extremely light. There was some 
inquiry for No. 1 dark northern, with 
none offered. There is a good business 
in soft winters at existing premiums, 
which rule 5@6c under hard winters. 


Nashville-—The wheat movement for 
the first three weeks in July was nearly 
twice as large as for the same period 
last year. A striking feature is that 
about 50 per cent of the receipts is Ten- 
nessee wheat. The Tennessee crop is 
said to be the largest since the World 
War. According to the United States 
Department of Agriculture inspections, 
68, per cent of the receipts is grading 
No. 1, and less than 2 per cent below 
No. 2. However, about 80 per cent 
shows garlic. The bulk of threshing was 
over last week, and grain moved to mar- 
ket freely. The trend of the market was 
upward, No. 2 red wheat, with bill, 
was quoted on July 24 at $1.54@1.58 
bu, Nashville. 


New York.—The wheat market moved 
downward with narrow changes last 
week, influenced by better crop advices. 
Export business was limited. Quota- 
tions, July 23: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domes- 
tic, $1.574% bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.983%,; No. 2 hard winter, 
f.o.b., export, $1.57%,; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., $1.73%,; No. 
2 mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.58%. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on July 24 
was 7%c lower than on the previous 
Saturday, having lost all the gain of the 
preceding week. Demand is slow, and 


stocks are mostly Canadian in bond for . 


export. Closing prices, July 24: spot 








Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 


in bushels: 











a — Week ending rc July 1 to ‘ 

Wheat to— July 17,'26 July 18,’25 July 10,'26 July 17,'26 July 18, ’26 
TOE ase beet eerede vices 140,000 187,000 136,000 276,000 397,000 
United Kingdom ....... 2,461,000 19,000 452,000 3,069,000 439,000 
Geter WuUrgpe ..ccsccces 161,000 634,000 796,000 1,474,000 2,329,000 
GROUND. n63 cbadvcdecucné Geveeee = =—s—s—‘(ié‘ tw Ow GS 77,000 RaeGeee }~=—©=— oe etee 
Other countries ........ 323,000 6,000 243,000 1,603,000 382,000 
WOURER ssrévcccdecss *5,258,000 846,000 1,704,000 8,672,000 3,647,000 

4, MULL ERELETE TEL Pee 106,000 1,398,000 97,000 313,000 1,813,000 
CO occonsedsisreetthenetee 128,000 80,000 207,000 582,000 379,000 
WE Sue Ses bed oa Ke CERT eee $19,000 491,000 158,000 586,000 2,477,000 
MU aces rcbavtctendsentaneae 906,000 515,000 954,000 2,035,000 3,070,000 


*Including 423,000 bus via Pacific ports. 
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RECORD SHATTERING IN 
KANSAS CITY 
Kansas Crry, Mo., July 27.— 
(Special Telegram)—Previous high 
records for daily arrivals of wheat 
in Kansas City were broken on 
July 26 when 2,121 cars were re- 
ceived. So far this month almost 
20,000 cars have been received here, 
against the previous largest total 
of 14,615, made in July, 1924. The 
total already exceeds the largest 
month’s arrivals of 17,553 cars in 
August, 1924, with several days 
left to advance the mark. 
Harvey E, Yanrtis. 














No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.41; new 
southern No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.401,, No. 8 $1.37%, No. 4 $1.341,, 
No. 5 $1.31%. Receipts of Canadian 
wheat last week were 123,050 bus; stock, 
563,288. 

Indianapolis.—Cash wheat was sharp- 
ly lower last week. Quotations, car lots, 
July 24: No. 2 red, $1.31@1.33 bu; No. 
2 hard, $1.27@1.31. 

Great Falls.—Very little new wheat is 
being offered yet. Weather conditions 
are splendid for harvesting operations. 
Quotation, July 24, old crop choice No. 
1 dark northern spring $1.46 bu. 


Seattle—There was fair milling and 
export demand for wheat last week, aid 
farmers sold freely on the bulges. Ar- 
rivals at seaboard are increasing rap- 
idly. Quotations, to arrive, sacked, coast, 
July 23: soft and western white, $1.10 
bu; hard winter, $1.36; western red, 
$1.35; northern spring, $1.38; Big Bend 
blue-stem and northern spring, $1.41; 
Big Bend dark hard winter, $1.39. Fu- 
tures, basis soft white, bulk, coast, July, 
$1.3514 bu; September, $1.35; December, 
$1.87%4. 

Philadelphia.—There is no trading in 
wheat. 

San Francisco.— Wheat prices have ad- 
vanced slightly on the San Francisco 
Grain Exchange, the cash price for old 
crop on July 24 being $2.40@2.45 per 
100 Ibs. 

Toronto.—Ontario winter wheat is 
scarce, and offerings are readily ab- 
sorbed at good prices. Farmers are busy 
with harvesting, and have little time for 
delivering their remaining stocks. Move- 
ment of new wheat to market is expected 
to commence within a week. On July 
24 prices for No. 2 mixed were $1.32 
@1.35 bu, f.o.b., shipping points, while 
for August shipment bids were slightly 
lower. There is only a limited milling 
demand for western spring wheat from 
eastern Canada. Good reports of the 
western crop that have been coming in 
day by day have had the effect of re- 
ducing prices. Last week’s decline 
amounted to about 4c bu. No. 1 north- 
ern was quoted at $1.65%, bu, track, Bay 
ports; other grades at Winnipeg spreads. 


Vancouver.—Old crop wheat is practi- 
cally cleaned up, and exporters are turn- 
ing their attention to new crop. Some 
small sales have been worked, but for 
the most part foreign buyers have no 
confidence in present levels and prefer 
to await the harvest before placing or- 
ders of any size. October shipment to 
Vancouver was quoted on July 24 as fol- 
lows: No. 1 northern 8c over Winnipeg 
October; No. 2 northern at October 
price; No. 8 northern 4c under October. 
Some sales of No, 2 and No. 8 northern 
have been made at these figures, but 
exporters believe that the premiums «re 
too high. 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending July 24, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1926 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .2,476 1,262 604 795 2,074 3,075 
Kansas City. .8,083 2,610 1,838 1,270 2,784 1,387 
New York ... 606 7171,2311,196 1,615 846 
Boston ...... 3 132 23 


Baltimore ... 467 698 240 7438 849 4,237 
Philadelphia . 200 233 75 200 980 840 
Milwaukee ... 6559 275 114 24 ee 
Dul.-Superior. 180 254 169 1,102 1,063 3,990 
Toledo ...... 123 420 5 11 ee ‘* 
*Buffalo ..... 1,3833,560 650 . . 2,999 4,755 
tNashville ... 251 128 2 7 163 266 


*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal. tFigures for 10 days end- 
ing July 21. 
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SOUTHWESTERN RECEIPTS 
EASILY DISPOSED OF 


Kawsas Crry, Mo.—Indicating the rapid 
absorption by mills of the heavy early 
marketings from the 1926 southwestern 
wheat harvest, the small increase in Kan- 
sas City elevator stocks is rather start- 
ling. More than 21,000,000 bus wheat 
have arrived at this market since the 
harvest started. It has all been sold 
immediately, yet there are only about 
2,000,000 bus more in public elevators 
here than at the start of the movement. 
Practically all of the grain has been tak- 
en by local and outside mills, most of it 
going to the former. 

Opinions of Kansas City millers and 
grain dealers concerning present values 
are divided, with a majority probably on 
the bear side of the market. Some of 
them regard premiums as low, in view of 
the light stocks still existing in many 
quarters, but many well-informed men 
beiieve that the northwestern and Cana- 
dian crops may come on the market after 
most of the large holes in the supply are 
filled, thus resulting in a decline. There 
is rather a widespread belief, also, that 
the crop in all three of the principal 
producing sections is underestimated. 

In almost every Kansas town through 
which I passed the streets were crowded 
with wagons and trucks engaged in 
hauling wheat,” Sydney Anderson, presi- 
deat of the Millers’ National Federation, 
said on his arrival here from the Pacific 
Coast last week. “I did not see much 
grain stacked on the ground, but other 
evidence of heavy marketing was ob- 
vious from the train window.” Mr. An- 
derson spent several days in Kansas City 
betore leaving for Chicago. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Vinneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
at Minneapolis for the week ending July 
24, and the closing prices on July 26, 
respectively: No. 3 white oats, 404%,@ 
412',c, 484,@43%c; No. 2 rye, $1.01144@ 
1.10, $1.04%,@1.05%; barley, 59@70c, 60 
@70e, 

Chicago.—A fairly active demand pre- 
vailed for rye last week, but buying was 
not so active as the preceding weeks. On 





July 24, No. 2 was quoted at 24%2@38c 
over July. Oats were in good demand 
and firm. Receipts were moderate, and 


shipments were heavy. No. 2 white was 
quoted at 424,@43\%4c bu, No. 3 white 
41°, @42c. 

Duluth.—The light run of oats arriv- 
ing here is going into elevator hands 
mostly, feeders being only occasional 
buyers. The upward turn of the market 
seems to reflect the belief that oats are 
relatively too cheap. Local stocks were 
reduced moderately last week by boat 
loadings. Further shipments are expect- 
ed to be made to the East in the near 
future, making inroads on the accumula- 
tions carried here. No, 3 white closed 
on July 21 at 41% c bu, and No. 1 rye 
at $1.04. 

Milwaukee.—Price changes in the 
coarse grain market were moderate last 
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week. Rye samples are 8c lower, but 
have firmed with futures once more. Re- 
ceipts were only 5 cars, against 11 in 
the previous week and 4 a year ago. 
Demand is good, particularly for Wis- 
consin. Oats advanced \%c bu, and bar- 
ley is steady and unchanged. Closing 
quotations, July 24: No. 2 rye, $1.05% 
bu; No. 3 white oats, 43%c; malting 
barley, 67@77c; pearling barley, 78@ 
78\,¢. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, July 24: No. 
2 white, domestic, 514%,@52c; No. 3 
white, domestic, 501,@5lc. 

Boston.—Oats are steady and in fair 
demand. On July 24 fancy 40-42 lb oats 
for all-rail shipment were quoted at 56 
@5i7c bu, fancy 38-40 Ibs 55@56c, regu- 
lar 38-40 lbs 54@55c, regular 36-38 lbs 
53@54c, regular 34-36 lbs 52@53c. For 
lake-and-rail shipment, regular 38-40 lbs 
were quoted at 53@54c, and regular 36- 
38 Ibs at 52@53c. 

Indianapolis.—Cash oats showed an ad- 
vance last week in line with higher prices 
for corn. On July 24 No. 2 white oats 
were quoted at 3914@40%%c bu, and No. 
3 white oats at 384,@39c. 


Nashville.—The oats market is quiet, 
with moderate shipments. Quotations, 
July 24: No. 2 white 50c bu, No. 3 white 
4914c,. Trading is chiefly in old oats. 
New crop is expected to begin moving 
shortly. New oats are about Ic lower 
than old. 

Philadelphia.—Oats last week were al- 
ternately higher and lower, but the mar- 
ket closed firm at a net advance of Ic. 
Offerings are light, but there is not much 
doing. Quotations, July 24: No. 2 white, 
514%4@53c bu; No. 3 white, 504%,.@52c. 


Buffalo.—There is no interest in bar- 
ley. Quotation, July 24, 48-lb malting, 
in store, ex-lake, 82c bu. Millers have 


drop out of the rye market, and de- 
mand is scattered. Oats are dull and 
inactive. Receipts are light, and limits 


unchanged. 

Toronto.—There is a fairly steady de- 
mand for coarse grains. Western oats 
have advanced Ic bu since a week ago, 
while other grains are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, July 24: Ontario oats 44@46c 
bu, in car lots, f.o.b., country points, 
according to freights; barley, 60@62c; 
rye, 85c; American corn, No. 2 yellow 
93c, delivered, Toronto; No. 3 Canadian 
western oats 50c bu, c.i.f., Bay ports; 
No. 1 feed, 48c; sample grades, 44@47c. 

W innipeg.—Oats show considerable ac- 
tivity. Prices made fractional gains last 
week. The bulk of the buying was done 
by commission houses. Barley is some- 
what slow. Rye declined last week in 
sympathy with wheat, and in this grain 
considerable liquidation was noted. Quo- 
tations, July 24: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 50%c bu; barley, 63%%c; rye, 
$1.0414. 


—% 





Corn 


In spite of the fact that the majority 
of the reports of the condition of the 
corn crop in the United States were bull- 
ish, the Chicago July future declined 
about 4c in the six-day period ending 
July 26. This was attributed largely to 
a local report that the Chicago stocks 
were going out of condition, which 








Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 
for the week ending July 24, in bushels 
(000's omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 





Minneapolis .. 78 193 99 214 385 148 
Kansas City .. 218 338 222 6362,698 988 
New York ... 20 14 ee 15 50 40 
TROGtOM cccccce 08 1 oe ee oe 1 
Baltimore .... 11 12 60 °° 64 60 
Philadelphia .. 2 1 46 38 88 40 
Milwaukee ... 89 47 63 58 ee . 
Dul.-Superior.. oe oe - es 9 

PelOGS ..scecce 93 60 48 16 ee ie 
*Buffalo ..... 738 382 1,217 .. 3,472 1,123 
tNashville ... 180 48 94 59 21 84 


lake only. Shipments by 


*Receipts by 
+Figures for 10 days end- 


lake and canal. 
ing July 21. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 24, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 53 25 52 483,194 312 
Kansas City .. & 1 11 oa 2 11 
New York ... 112 190 21 216 36 92 
eee as 1 - 2 2 3 
Baltimore .... 4 6 60 37 58 
Philadelphia... - ee es ee 4 2 
Milwaukee 7 4 5 34 


- 2,488 327 
280 1,508 
Shipments by 


. ‘ 
Dul.-Superior.. 56 30 362 
*Buffalo ..... 474 948 410 

*Receipts by lake 
lake and canal. 


only. 


Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 24, in bushels (000's omit- 


ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis. 150 496 6524 750 13,775 12,317 
Kansas City 62 151 564 112 492 390 
New York... 196 435 46 300 486 622 
BOGROR acace 8 ee oe 

Baltimore .. 12 15 34 es 56 102 
Philadelphia 11 20 22 119 181 106 
Milwaukee... 335 437 116 ° 


is 
a 


D.-Superior. 28 122 396 65 8,971 
BOROGS vcrvor 41 53 75 92 1. eae 
*Buffalo ... 604 564 110 2,835 2,900 


tNashville.. 202 88 145 177 (143 131 

*Receipts are by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal. tFigures for 10 days end- 
ing July 21. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 24, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 103 163 66 163 1,928 40 


Kansas City .. .. 27 1 6 44 67 
New York .... 181 325 79 392 69 227 
OE Ee 1 57 21 130 o* 52 
Baltimore .... 15 -» 100 4 55 
Philadelphia ‘2 2 <e 26 2 26 
Milwaukee ... 86 83 16 10 ve 6 
Dul.-Superior.. 15 195 1 136 234 467 
*Buffalo .. - 128 184 428 as os 125 

*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. 
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caused a considerable amount of pres- 
sure through liquidation of the July fu- 
ture. In Kansas City the July future 
closed the period about unchanged. Do- 
mestic demand for cash corn was good 
and, as offerings were lighter, the cash 
situation was strong compared with that 
of the futures. Crop reports are held to 
indicate that the United States crop can 
hardly be expected to equal that of last 
season. In South Africa the 1926 pro- 
duction is likely to be only half of last 
year’s yield. 

Demand for corn goods is better. 
Stocks in the hands of consumers are be- 
lieved to be low, and dealers are more 
optimistic over the prospects of a livelier 
trade developing in these commodities. 

St. Louwis.—Although the news changed 
for the better relative to corn futures, 
there was no appreciable increase in de- 
mand last week. Missouri River markets 
report a good call from the West and 
the north Pacific Coast, while stocks in 
interior elevators have been cut down 
and farmers are not selling, owing to the 
recent heat and drouth. Receipts last 
week were 331 cars, against 385 in the 
previous one. Cash prices, July 24: No. 
2 corn, 83c bu; No. 2 yellow 84c, No. 3 
yellow 8214c, No. 4 yellow 8lc; No. 1 
white 854,c, No. 2 white 85@85',c. 

New Orleans.—Demand for corn in 
New Orleans territory was only fair last 
week, the trade apparently being reluc- 
tant to place confidence in recent price 
levels. Export inquiries were better, and 
there was an improvement in shipments, 
a total of 62,316 bus being sent through 
this port, all of it to Latin America. 
Quotations, July 22: No, 2 yellow corn 
$1.13 bu, No. 3 yellow $1.12; No. 2 white 
$1.13, No. 3 white $1.12; yellow chops, 
$2.01 per 100 Ibs; hominy feed, $1.53; 
standard meal, $2.20 in 98's; cream meal, 
$2.30; wheat bran, $1.25 per 100 Ibs. 

Kansas City.—Cash prices, July 24: 
white corn, No. 2 88@84c, No. 3 81@83c, 
No. 4 79@8lIc; yellow corn, No. 2 85@ 
86c, No. 3 844,@85,c, No. 4 81@84'\,c; 
mixed corn, No. 2 88@S84c, No. 3 81@83c, 
No. 4 79@8lc; cream meal, $4.25 bbl, 
cotton 24’s; hominy feed, $27 ton; corn 
bran, $27. 

Nashville—Corn is in fair demand, 
with shipments being made to the South. 
The market is strong. Quotations, July 
24: No. 2 white, 99c bu, No. 3 white 98c; 
No. 2 yellow 98c, No. 3 yellow 97c. De- 
mand is routine for corn meal, Quota- 
tions, July 24: bolted, in paper bags, 
$1.05@1.10 bu; bulk, $1@1.04. 

Chicago.—Corn flour is quite active. 
Several buyers contracted ahead at the 
low point a few weeks ago. Spot corn 
products are moving better, but indi- 
vidual sales are small and out of ware- 
house. Corn flour was quoted, July 24, 
at $2.25 per 100 Ibs, corn meal $2.10@ 
2.25, cream meal $2.10@2.25, hominy 
$2.10@2.25. Cash corn market was ac- 
tive on the better grades, which were 
readily disposed of. Lower grades, how- 
ever, were lower and in slow request. 
No. 2 mixed was quoted at 81%c bu, 
No. 5 mixed 72c, No. 6 mixed 71@72c; 
No. 2 yellow 82@82%c, No. 3 yellow 8lc, 
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No. 4 yellow 78%4c, No. 5 yellow 77% 
@78c; No. 2 white 82@82%c, No. 8 
white 8lc, and No. 4 white 79%c. 

Milwaukee.—Declining receipts of corn 
and the prospects for a small crop of 
only fair quality have helped impart a 
firm tone to the cash corn market, with 
good support in futures. Fresh shelled 
is especially wanted and in small supply. 
Closing quotations, July 24: No. 2 yel- 
low, 8614 @87c bu; No. 2 white, 84@85c; 
No. 2 mixed, 83@84c. 

Minneapolis.—Receipts of corn are 
light, but demand is only fair at the ad- 
vance. Shipments against recent sales 
have been heavy. No. 2 yellow is held at 
3@4c bu over the Chicago September op- 
tion, No. 3 yellow 2@3c over, and No. 4 
yellow at September price to 2c over. 
Mixed grades are quoted at 2c bu under 
yellow. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 24 
was 82@851c; the closing price on July 
26 was 864%2.@8742c. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on July 27 
at $5.60@5.70 and yellow at $5.50@5.60 
per 200 lbs. 

Baltimore.—Corn was comparatively 
steady last week, with offerings small 
and demand light. Receipts included 
6,664 bus by rail and 4,799 by boat. 
Closing prices, July 24: No. 2 spot 84c, 
No. 3 spot 82c; domestic No. 2 yellow, 
track, 90@91c. Corn meal is firm, but 
quiet at $2.10@2.25 per 100 lbs for 
standard: stock. 

Philadelphia.—The corn market ad- 
vanced Ic early last week, but subse- 
quently dropped -2c, closing dull and 
largely nominal at a net decline of Ic. 
Supplies are small. Quotations, July 24: 
car lots for export, No. 2 yellow 891%4.@ 
90c bid, No. 3 yellow 8714,@881,c, No. 4 
yellow 84%,@86c. Corn goods are in 
small supply, and the market rules firm 
and higher, with a moderate demand. 
Quotations, July 24, in 100-lb sacks: 
kiln-dried granulated yellow and white 
meal, fancy, $2.70@2.90; white cream 
meal, fancy, $2.70@2.90; pearl hominy 
and grits, $2.70@2.90. 

Boston.—Corn prices ruled higher last 
week, with a fair demand. On July 24 
No. 2 yellow, for shipment all-rail, was 
quoted at $1.02@1.03 bu, No. 3 yellow $1 
@1.01. Lake-and-rail shipment, No. 2 
yellow was quoted at $1@1.01, and No. 
3 yellow at 98@99c. Hominy feed was 
in better demand, with the market high- 
er at $35.75 ton, in 100-lb sacks. Gluten 
feed was in slow demand and unchanged 
at $40.90. No gluten meal was offered 
for prompt shipment. Corn meal was 
firmer. Granulated yellow was quoted 
at $2.55 bbl, bolted yellow $2.50, and 
feeding meal and cracked corn at $2.05, 
all in 100-lb sacks. 


Buffalo.—Receipts continue light, and 
inquiry is good for fresh shelled corn, 
with few offerings. ‘There has been a 
good demand for cracked corn, influ- 
enced by the stronger grain market. 
There has been an equally good call for 
table corn meal. Export table meal has 
dropped off, due to the rapid advance in 
corn. No hominy is offered by mills. 
Quotations, July 24: cracked corn, $37.75 
ton; corn meal feed, $38.25; hominy, yel- 
low $35, white $34.50. 


Indianapolis.—Cash corn is slightly 
higher. Quotations, car lots, July 24: 
No. 2 white, 77@79c bu; No. 2 yellow, 
76Y,@78¥%,c; No. 2 mixed, 73@T5c. 

Montreal.—Corn demand has been very 
slow, with lower prices. American No. 3 
yellow was quoted on July 22 at 85c bu, 
ex-store. Granulated corn meal is a 
little higher at $3 per 98 lbs. White 
corn flour is unchanged, and selling in 
small lots for $3@3.05 per 98 lbs. 


Liverpool, Eng., July 7—The easier 
tone in the latter part of the previous 
week was followed by a better feeling 
generally last week and values steadily 
improved, the advance being largely due 
to a rise of 2s ton in ocean freights. 
Plate corn for shipment is held at an 
advance of 2s qr and meets with more 
inquiry. Arrivals in this country con- 
tinue very small, causing further reduc- 
tion of stocks at many ports. Small 
stocks now held in this country are sus- 
taining values in near positions. A par- 
cel afloat to Liverpool was sold on July 
6 at 3ls. 
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FLAXSEED “48 ARs, 

Flaxseed futures acted independently 
of wheat and other grains last week, 
closing on July 26 about 6c higher than 
on the previous Tuesday. Crushers sup- 
ported the futures actively last week, 
and this, combined with a good crushing 
demand for cash seed and less favorable 
reports of the Canadian crop, was be- 
lieved responsible for the advance. Crop 
advices in the Northwest have not been 
considered favorable, and the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., linseed crusher, 
Minneapolis, says in its bulletin dated 
July 24 that it does not think that it is 
possible for the Northwest to raise as 
large a crop this year as it did last 
season. Some attribute much of the 
strength of the market to the moderation 
of Argentine pressure, which is consid- 
ered likely to grow less fron now on- 
ward. 

The demand for oil remains good, and 
crushers report that linseed meal is re- 
ceiving good attention. Prices for the 
latter are about unchanged. 

Minneapolis,—Crushers report that de- 
mand for linseed meal, while scarcely as 
heavy as a week ago, is fairly satisfac- 
tory, a good business being noted on 
July 26-27. Prices are unchanged to 
slightly lower, compared with the figures 
of a week ago. Linseed meal at Minne- 
apolis is quoted at $48.50 ton, at Chica- 
go $49, at Toledo $48, and at Buffalo 
$47.50. 

ixport inquiry for linseed cake is of 
about the same proportion as a week ago, 
with fair business reported. Prices are 
unchanged. Cake is quoted at $41 ton, 
f.a.s.. New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Duluth 





Minneapolis -— 





Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 
July 20...$2.49 2.48% 2.47% 2.45% 2.48% 
July 21... 2.48% 2.48 2.47% 2.45% 2.48% 
July 22... 2.50% 2.50 2.49% 2.47% 2.50% 
July 23... 2.51% Sete: 2.51% 2.49% 2.52 
July 24... 2.53% 52% 2.52% 2.50% 2.53 
July 26... 2.56 HIT 2.56% 2.53% 2.56% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1925, to 
July 24, 1926, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r——Receipts— --Shipments— 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 








Minneapolis .. 10,161 14,040 2,717 8,560 
BUG 655<05 9,434 16,544 8,215 15,091 
Totals. . 000 19,595 30,584 10,932 18,651 
Duluth—A _ bearish feeling existed 


early last week, inducing selling, result- 
ing in a lowering of price. The trade 
seemed to have oversold, and on the first 
sign of evening up there was a scramble 
to cover, causing a change in market 
front, accompanied by substantial im- 
provement in quotations from early low 
point established. Receipts are small, 
hardly enough to fill the slow demand. 
Crushers are in the market picking up 
cars or odd lots to arrive or in store. 
Outside owners of local holdings are tak- 
ing it out in cars for delivery at plants 
to meet crushing requirements. Total 
shipments last week reached 108,000 bus. 


Milwaukee.—Asking limits on linseed 
meal are 50c@$1 ton higher, as the result 
of a better demand and a supply that is 
being parceled out rather sparingly. The 
general strength in grain has brought 
about a firmer situation that seems to in- 
dicate even higher prices. Quotation, 
July 24, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $49.50@50 ton. 

Chicago.—Linseed meal is much strong- 
er, due mainly to light production. 
Crushers are holding prices firm and will 
not grant concessions. Demand is fair 
but not urgent. Linseed meal was quot- 
ed, July 24, at $50 ton, Chicago. 

Boston.—Demand for linseed meal is 
slow. Stocks are light, with limited of- 
ferings. Buffalo mills are offering only 
in a small way. On July 24 they asked 
$52.70 ton, in sacks, Boston, for 31 or 
32 per cent meal, and $54.70 for 34 per 
cent. Edgewater offered 32 per cent 
meal at $50@53. There is little interest. 


Pittsburgh. — Linseed meal continues 
strong, and prices are higher than a 


week ago. The bulk of the buying is for 
prompt shipment. Quotation, July 24, 
$51.90 ton. 


Toronto.—Linseed meal prices are 








steady. Dealers report business fair. 
Quotations, on July 24, $54.25@56.25 ton, 
in car lots, delivered, Ontario points. 
Winnipeg.—Demand for linseed cake 
and meal is moderately good at un- 
changed prices. Quotations, July 24: 
cake, in bags, $42 ton, and meal $44. 
Flaxseed showed considerable strength 


_ last week, and closed higher, both in the 


July option and the new crop futures. 
Quotation, July 24, $2.15 bu. 

Liverpool, Eng., July 7—American lin- 
seed cake is sparingly offered at £10 6s, 
c.i.f., August shipment. For River Plate, 
July, £10 17s 6d, c.if., is asked. Egyp- 
tian undecorticated cottonseed cake, July 
shipment, is offered at £5 7s 6d@£5 10d. 


Flaxseed—RKeceipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at the principal distributing centers for the 

week ending July 24, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 63 54 4 14 420 188 
Dul.-Superior. 8 46 109 30 559 349 
*Buffalo ..... 60 94 60 as 


*Receipts by lake only. 
lake and canal. 
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London, Eng., July 7.—There is no im- 
provement in oatmeal or rolled oats. 
The market is steady, but this is due 
more to lack of pressure to sell than to 
any real demand. Shippers in America 
and Canada are keeping their prices firm 
at a slight advance. The lowest quota- 
tion is 36s 6d, c.i.f., for rolled oats, and 
35s 9d for oatmeal. It is now approach- 
ing the time for autumn purchases for 
the new season, but until spot stocks 
have been somewhat reduced buyers will 
take little interest in fresh forward busi- 
ness. 


Belfast, Ireland, July 6.—Oatmeal is 
dull, and shipment business is almost at 
a standstill. Some importers were able 
to clear a few lots they had in store last 
week and also some arrivals, but there 
is an entire absence of new business for 
shipment. Merchants do not seem in- 
clined to buy ahead and as the time of 
the year is approaching when the de- 
mand will be mostly on new Irish oat- 
meal, importers will not risk bringing on 
oatmeal unsold. For medium cut oat- 
meal mills ask 35s@35s 6d per 280 lbs, 
c.if., Belfast, and 36s 6d for flaked. 
Dublin prices are higher irrespective 
of the duty, as stocks of foreign meal 
are not large in the southern port. 

Toronto.—Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is slow at steady prices. On 
account of trade dullness, cereal mills are 
running lightly. There was no change in 
quotations last week, and on July 24 
rolled oats were selling at $6.30@6.50 
bbl, in two 98-lb jute bags, mixed cars, 
delivered, with 40c off to jobbers; oat- 
meal, in two 98-lb jutes, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Winnipeg.—HMillers of rolled oats and 
oatmeal report a normal demand for 
these products for the present season of 
the year, at prices unchanged from those 
of a week ago. Quotations, July 24: 
rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $2.75, and oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Montreal_There is a much improved 
demand for both bulk and package rolled 
oats and oatmeal. Prices have advanced 
20c bag for the former and 22c for the 
latter. Quotations, July 23: rolled oats 
$3.20 per 90 Ibs, oatmeal $3.52 per 98 lbs. 

Chicago.—Mills are well sold ahead on 
rolled oats, but new business has slowed 
up. Apparently buyers have their re- 
quirements filled, as sales have been 
quite heavy the past few weeks. Export 
business is quiet. Rolled oats were 
quoted, July 24, at $2.35 per 90-lb sack, 
and oatmeal $2.60 per 100 lbs. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on July 27 at $2.65 per 90 lbs. 

Boston.—Demand for oatmeal is mod- 
erate, with the market firmly held at 
$2.85 for rolled and $3.13 for cut and 
ground, in 90-lb sacks. 

Philadelphia.—Supplies of oatmeal are 
small and the market is firmer, though 
demand is only moderate. Quotations, 
July 24, $3@3.20 per 90-lb sack for 
ground. 
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Rye Propucts | 


Chicago—Demand for rye flour is 





very light. A few scattered car lots of 
new crop flour are being sold, but the 
fact that mills are holding prices firm is 
restricting business. Inquiry for new crop 
flour is fair, but buyers’ ideas are too low. 
Mills as a rule are quoting new crop the 
same as old, although a few are offering 
it at 25c bbl less. The local output con- 
tinues heavy, totaling 11,000 bbls last 
week, the same as the previous week. 
White was quoted, July 24, at $6.10@6.60 
bbl, jute, medium $5.90@6.30, and dark 
$4@4.40. 

Minneapolis.—The rye flour market is 
said to be very demoralized. Some mills, 
it is claimed, are naming prices that can- 
not possibly include conversion charges. 
This makes it difficult for others to do 
business, but some good sales are repori- 
ed. One big baking company that uses 
in excess of 100,000 bbls a year has al- 
ready contracted for its requirements a 
year in advance, agreeing to pay carry- 
ing charges after Jan. 1. Others have 
bought good-sized lots. With the futures 
higher than the current option, there is 
little incentive to buyers to hold off, es- 
pecially with the big spread between rye 
and wheat. Some mills are oversold on 
dark rye, on the basis of $3.80 bbl, bulk, 
Minneapolis. 

Nominal asking prices: pure white rye, 
$6.20@6.60 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, though sales are reported 
as low as $5.65; pure medium, $5.50@ 
5.70; pure dark, $4.10@4.30. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 10,567 bbls flour, compared with 
6,264 the previous week. 

Pittsburgh—Business in rye flour is 
brisk, and sales show a decided improve- 
ment. Quotations, July 24: pure white 
$6.50@7 bbl, medium $5.50@6, and dark 
$4@4.50, all in cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Buffalo—On July 24 white rye flour 
was quoted at $6.80@6.90 bbl, dark $4.65 
@4.75, and medium $6.45@6.55. 

Boston.—Local receivers report a slow 
demand for choice rye flour, with some 
decline in prices. Buyers are purchasing 
in small quantities to meet current needs. 
Rye meal is fairly steady, with a quiet 
demand. Dark rye is dull, with little in- 
quiry, and prices are easier. Quotations, 
July 24: choice white patent $6.75@6.90 
bbl, standard patents $6.55@6.70; rye 
meal, $5.30@5.40; dark rye, $4.70@4.75. 

Philadelphia—Rye flour advanced 50c 
bb! early last week, and has since ruled 
quiet at revised figures. Supplies are 
small. Quotations, July 24: rye flour, 
per 196 lbs, packed in 140-Ib jute sacks, 
white $7@7.25, medium $6.75@7 and dark 
$6.50@6.75. 

Duluth—No disposition to purchase is 
shown by rye flour buyers, and they con- 
fine their business to their insistent 
needs. Some outside inquiries came to 
the mill last week, but they did not pro- 
duce much business. The local trade 
continues its usual moderate demand. 
Quotations, July 24, f.o.b., in 98-lb cot- 
tons: pure white, $6.30 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $5.65; No. 3 dark, $4; No. 5 
blend, $6.15; No. 8 rye, $5. 

Milwaukee.—Wisconsin rye mills could 
do a substantial business if they were 
disposed to accept orders on the basis 
offered by buyers, but this is so ridicu- 
lously low that they prefer to reject of- 
fers. There have been.some recessions in 
rye prices, but not enough to make the 
level of rye flour appreciably lower, al- 
though they have encouraged buyers to 
name even lower limits. Rye mills are 
operating on a moderate scale, mostly in 
filling existing contracts. Quotations, 
July 24: fancy rye patent $6.50@6.75 
bbl, pure white $6.10@6.35, medium $5.30 
@5.90, pure dark $4.10@4.50, and or- 
dinary dark $3.75@4, in 98-lb cottons. 

Baltimore.—Quotations for rye flour 
were advanced sharply early last week, 
some mills asking well over $7 for white 
patent, but since then the market has 
softened, with buyers showing no inclina- 
tion to pay current rates. Nominal clos- 
ing prices, July 24: white patent, $6.65@ 
6.90; dark, $4.75@5. 


Wheat is the second largest crop in 
India. 
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CROP CONDITIONS ROUND THE WORLD | 











Wheat Crop Is Turning Out Well 


Although the majority of the private reports regarding the Canadian 
crop are bullish, the latest one by the Canadian Pacific Railway confirms the 


theory that the damage to wheat in Canada has been exaggerated. 


It is said 


that in most sections the crop is making excellent progress, and that pros- 
pects are better than the average for the past 10 years. 

In the United States, wheat receipts continue heavy in the Southwest, and 
the central states are now reporting a heavy yield of wheat the quality of 


which probably never has been exceeded. 


In the Northwest generous rains 


have helped matters, and the first spring wheat to be received is of good 


quality. 


The harvesting of winter wheat in the Northwest is almost com- 


pleted, and the yields are reported better than was anticipated. The quality 


also is good. 


From nearly all parts of the United States come reports that the crop is 
turning out better than was expected, and that threshing returns show the 
wheat to be of good weight, low moisture content and carrying a high percent- 


age of protein. 


MODERATE TEMPERATURE 
PREVAILS IN NORTHWEST 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Northwest 
has been favored with moderate tempera- 
tures and frequent showers during the 
past week, which ought to prove bene- 
ficial to late sown wheat. Cutting of 
early sown is under way in southern 
Minnesota and South Dakota. Harvest- 
ing of winter wheat in this territory is 
about finished. In the main, yield is big 
and quality good. Spring wheat in 
southern Minnesota is also turning out 
well, but in South Dakota the crop is far 
below the average, due to early drouth 
conditions. 

North Dakota reports this week are to 
the effect that recent rains have im- 
proved the prospects for late sown wheat. 
The early sown is thin and spotted, and 
cutting has already begun in the south- 
ern part of the state. Harvesting should 
be general within another week. Esti- 
mated yields are as follows: Devils Lake, 
10-12 bus; Grafton, 15; Lansford, 5; 
Hebron, 5; Northwood, 15; Cavalier, 16; 
Carson, 3; Richardson, 50 per cent nor- 
mal, 

The intense heat a week ago seems to 
have hastened maturity, but apparently 
did no material damage. 


Improved Conditions in Ohio 
Torepo, Oxn1o.—The following extracts 
are taken from a bulletin by C. J. West, 
agricultural statistician, issued on July 
14: 


“The condition of the main crops, ex- 
cept wheat, is somewhat poorer than 
usual. Ohio corn this year has passed 
the dangers from cutworms and other 
pests, and with the coming of warm and 
moist weather has shown much improve- 
ment. Oats have progressed during the 
past month so that indications now are 
for about an average crop. 

“Wheat conditions have improved by 
as much as a bushel to the acre during 
the past month, with a state average 
yield of 18 bus per acre indicated from 
present conditions. Ohio may have a 
wheat crop of 32,900,000 bus, which is 
almost 50 per cent more than last year. 
Wheat acreage is 200,000 acres more than 
in 1925. 

“Outlook for hay is poor this year, 
because of the thin stands of most 
meadow grasses. The acreage is estimat- 
ed at 5 per cent under last year, and the 
yield per acre will be only a little above 
the poor one of 1925. 

“The rye crop is not good this year, 
and the acreage is less. Barley acreage 
has increased, especially in southwestern 
Ohio. The buckwheat acreage will be in- 
creased.” 


Montana Crops Benefited 

Great Farts, Mont.—Cool weather, ac- 
companied by local showers and an 
abatement of the extreme heat of the last 
week, has proved beneficial to the wheat 
crop. The recent heat wave did not, in 
most instances, damage crops, because of 
heavy rainfall previous to the warm 
Spell. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS IN 
CANADA CALLED EXCELLENT 


Wiynirec, Man.—The latest report is- 
sued by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
shows crops in the three western prov- 
inces to be making excellent progress. 
The summary of conditions in the West 
is as follows: 

“The crop is coming ahead fast, and 
every few days are making a difference. 
The general outlook is at present quite 
favorable, and while a few districts re- 
port adversely, prospects as a whole are 
better than the average for the past 10 
years. The weather for the most part 
during the week has been warm, with 
rain in many sections. Wheat is mostly 
headed out, and oats and barley are com- 
ing along rapidly. The crop is expected 
to be an economical one to handle, on ac- 
count of the general shortness of the 
straw, which condition may also render 
it less liable to rust damage. Hail has 
struck the crops in a number of dis- 
tricts, more particularly in Saskatche- 
wan, but the aggregate loss from this 
source has not been unusually heavy.” 

In view of the fact that the profes- 
sional crop killers are now rampant, the 
foregoing statement is reassuring. If the 
promise of a crop which at present is 
better than the average for the past 10 
years is fulfilled, the West has little to 
fear. Since the report was published, 
the weather over the Canadian West has 
been ideal for the growing grain, with 
good breezes tempering the heat. Rain 
has fallen at many points and done much 
good. 

While hail and cyclonic winds have 
caused damage at various points, and 
crops elsewhere have suffered from one 
source or another, general conditions are 
excellent, and this is all that can be ex- 
pected of an area as large as western 
Canada’s wheat lands. Individual cases 
of loss will have little effect upon a 
final yield as large as is this season ex- 
pected by those who know best the coun- 
try and its possibilities. 

Pacific Yield Underestimated 

Seattte, Wasu.—The winter wheat 
harvest is approaching completion in the 
Pacific Northwest under perfect weather 
conditions, and spring wheat cutting is 
far advanced. Threshing returns indi- 
cate that the winter wheat yield has been 
underestimated in some of the principal 
counties. Federal estimates as of July 1, 
for a wheat yield of 64,000,000 bus in 
Washington, Oregon and northern Idaho, 
are generally considered too low by the 
trade, and 70,000,000 bus is believed more 
nearly to represent the real yield. 





Illinois Condition Better 

Cuicaco, Inn.—The July 17 report of 
the Illinois agricultural statistician states 
that Illinois wheat is turning out better 
than expected. Beneficial rain fell over 
most of the state. Chinch bugs caused 
some damage to late wheat in southern 
areas. On the whole, there is an un- 
usually heavy fill of high quality wheat 
in the state. Wheat harvest is completed 
in the southern districts and progressing 
rapidly in the remainder of the state. 


MILLER 


The estimate of the acreage has been in- 
creased 58,000 acres over the May 1 
figure. 

Illinois corn has shown marked im- 
provement during July, although the con- 
dition is somewhat below average. There 
is an unusual amount of late corn this 
season and the entire crop will average 
two weeks late. Except in the southern 
area where numerous failures are re- 
ported due to drouth, the oats crop has 
shown marked improvement. The cen- 
tral and northern areas will harvest a 
fair crop. 


Estimate 90,000,000 Bus for Oklahoma 

Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxta.—Reports of 
average per acre yields of wheat from 
all sections of the Oklahoma grain belt 
warrant some Oklahoma City grain deal- 
ers in estimating the year’s production 
at 90,000,000 bus, or nearly 30,000,000 
over early government estimates. The 
movement continued at the rate of about 
1,000,000 bus a day down to July 20. 
After that date, receipts declined, since 
storage facilities at most places in Okla- 
homa and Texas were filled and growers 
decided to hold their grain. 

Texas and Oklahoma mills are report- 
ed to be well stocked with wheat. Texas 
mills are buying little Oklahoma wheat, 
because of the large Texas production, 
and they are paying little or no pre- 
miums. In fact, premiums are not being 
paid anywhere over the Southwest as a 
rule. Mills give less regard to protein 
content than formerly, because of the 
crop being generally of high quality. 


Wheat Cutting Begins in Ontario 

Toronto, Ont.—From a crop stand- 
point the Ontario weather of the past 
week has been ideal, the experience be- 
ing high temperatures combined with 
plenty of rain. Farmers are busy with 
harvesting operations. Haying is gen- 
eral over the province, and in a few 
counties wheat cutting has started. It 
is thought that deliveries of the new 
crop from these earlier parts will com- 
mence this week. The last government 
estimate gave the acreage of winter 
wheat in this province at 697,400, and 
spring wheat 108,000. 


Small Cotton Crop Indicated 

The condition of the cotton crop on 
July 15 was reported by crop corre- 
spondents as 70.7 per cent, indicating a 
crop of about 15,368,000 bales, a decline 
of 267,000 bales from the forecast based 
on the condition on June 25. Nearly all 
cotton states report recent weather con- 
ditions as favorable for plant growth, 
but as a result of the late start, cool 
nights, and the loss of the early bloom 
through the widespread ravages of the 
cotton hopper, much less fruit than usual 
had set up to July 16. This leaves the 
crop more exposed than usual to late 
weevil damage. 


High Yield for Indiana 
Inpianapouis, Inp.— Unusually high 
yields of wheat are reported from all 
parts of the state. In the vicinity of 
Franklin, wheat has tested 6512 lbs bu. 





Oats Crop Outlook Good 

Rocuester, N. Y.—Considering the late 
seeding, oats look well, the exceptionally 
cool weather in May having partially 
atoned for the late sowing. A _ better 
than average yield is expected in this dis- 
trict. There is a large acreage of barley 
and oats mixed. 

Wet Weather in Netherlands 

AmsterDAM, Hortanp, July 5.—The 
weather is again wet after a week of 
sunshine, and farmers feel disappointed, 
harvesting of the hay crop being in full 
swing. Other parts of central Europe 
also report moist and _ unseasonable 
weather, which, if it continues, will un- 
doubtedly affect the position of the 
cereal markets over here. 





Record Crop in Indiana 

Evansvitte, Inp.—All indications point 
to a record crop in Indiana, with an 
almost perfect berry. Much wheat that 
has been harvested will grade No. 1. In 
the southern part of the state, where 
there has been a lighter acreage than 
usual, there are many yields of 40 bus 
to the acre. It is said that 90 per cent 
of the first deliveries to the pool graded 
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No. 1, but rains reduced this average to 
75 per cent in the later deliveries. me 
of the wheat weighed 65 lbs bu. Pio- 
neers in southern Indiana milling report 
that they have never seen wheat grade 
so high. The Indiana wheat pool has 
over 900 elevators under its control, and 
reports that early deliveries this year 
outstrip all previous years. The wheat 
pool movement is spreading over the 
states of Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois. 


CONTRACT MARKET AT NEW 
YORK FORMALLY APPROVED 


New York, N. Y.—The Produce Ex- 
change is now able to complete its plans 
for the opening of grain futures trading, 
since a telegram was received on July 
22 from the Department of Agriculture 
announcing that papers had been signed 
by the acting secretary authorizing New 
York as a contract market. This com- 
pleted the technicalities required before 
trading can commence. Work of con- 
structing the wheat pit began imme- 
diately, in order that everything might 
be in readiness for the official opening on 
Aug. 2. Plans for this include a lunch- 
eon for the guests and speeches by va- 
rious men prominent in civic and finan- 
cial circles. 

In his report on the new market, Axel 
Hansen, president of the New York 
Grain Clearing Corporation, spoke of 
New York as the ideal futures market, 
since it can be used for all purposes by 
all interests. Being favorably located, it 
offers all the facilities that make for 
speed and safety in trading; it is a mar- 
ket not excessively influenced by local 
conditions or large transactions, yet sen- 
sitive to arising conditions and events, 
whether foreign or domestic. Located in 
the commercial and financial center of 
the world, and possessed of the largest 
trading floor in the city, the Produce 
Exchange is physically well adapted to 
the new trading. It offers a logical and 
safe hedging market for millers and ex- 
porters, and Buffalo, the delivery point, 
reflects the truest commercial value of 
domestic as well as Canadian grain. 


SASKATCHEWAN FARMERS’ 
ORGANIZATIONS JOINED 


Wiynirec, Man.—It is officially an- 
nounced that the Saskatchewan Grain 
Growers’ Association and the Farmers’ 
Union of Canada were formally amal- 
gamated at a joint convention of the as- 
sociations held at Saskatoon on July 15. 
The new concern is known as the United 
Farmers of Canada, Saskatchewan sec- 
tion. The union of the two bodies was 
effected on the following basic principles: 
the closed door for business meetings; no 
interlocking directorates; no subsidies 
from commercial or other organizations ; 
a two-year term for elected officials; the 
association to be nonsectarian and non- 
political; members to be bona fide farm- 
ers. 

The amalgamation, to become legally 
effective, will require a special act of the 
provincial legislature, and until this has 
been passed the two associations will 
continue to function, with a_ special . 
board of trustees to act as a co-ordinat- 
ing agency. 


CUT MADE IN LINSEED OIL 
FREIGHT RATE TO DALLAS 


Minneapolis mills will ship linseed oil 
directly to Dallas, Texas, instead of 
sending the flaxseed to the Atlantic sea- 
board for manufacture into oil, as a re- 
sult of a reduction in freight rates on 
this product, ordered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on July 22. The 
reduction will become effective not later 
than Sept. 27. The new low rate must 
not exceed 57c per 100 lbs for tank car 
shipments, compared with the present 
charge of 80c. 

David A. Small, traffic manager for 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., linseed 
crusher, Minneapolis, explained that, be- 
cause of the high freight rate, linseed oil 
for the southwestern market had been 
shipped east in the form of flaxseed and 
manufactured into oil there, and subse- 
quently sent to Dallas, Texas. He said 
that the new rate permitted an expansion 
of manufacture at Minneapolis. 

















HRANSPORTATION 


RAILWAY CUTS TARIFF ON 
GRAIN AND ITS PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis & St. Louis Road Announces 6¢ 
Reduction—Spring Wheat Territory 
Is Affected by New Rate 


Mriwweapvous, Mixnwx.—A new tariff on 
grain and grain products, reducing the 
all-rail rate from northwestern to eastern 
points 6c per 100 Ibs, was filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway on 
July 27. It .becomes effective on Aug. 
25, subject to approval by the Commis- 
sion. 

Frank B. Townsend, director of traffic 
of the Minneapolis Traffic Association, 
explained that the reduction meant bet- 
ter prices for northwestern grain in the 
Minneapolis market, increased movement 
of grain from the spring wheat territory 
into and through Minneapolis, increased 
flour production at Minneapolis, and 
heavier tonnage for the rail lines east of 
Minneapolis. 

The reduction applies to shipping 
points in northwestern Minnesota which 
take the same rate to Minneapolis as to 
Duluth, and to practically all of North 
Dakota and Montana, which are com- 
mon rate territory for Minneapolis and 
Duluth. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 
recently made a 3c reduction in the rate 
on southwestern wheat coming to Minne- 
apolis and reshipped east through the 
Peoria gateway. 

Vessel Draft Marked Up 

Crievetann, Onto.—George A. Marr, 
secretary of the Great Lakes Carriers’ 
Association, has sent out a notice recom- 
mending that the draft be marked up 
three inches, ‘The notice reads: 

“The recommended draft for the St. 
Mary’s River is 19 feet and Lake St. 
Clair 19 feet 8 inches, with caution that 
extreme care be exercised not to exceed 
these maximum depths and vessels check 
to bare steerage way over rock bottoms. 
It is expected that this depth will be 
available for temporary periods only.” 

The addition of three inches to the 
draft means that large freighters can 
carry 100 tons grain more per inch on 
downbound trips, 


Lake Shipments Fall Off 

Dututru, Minn.—Lake shipment of 
grain has fallen to very low figures, and 
the trade expects it to continue so until 
the new crop begins to move. Eastern 
dealers are not showing much interest in 
Duluth grain. With grain shippers not 
in the market for tonnage, conditions in 
the vessel trade are very dull. Charters 
are scarce, and those made are for small 
lots and nearly all in package freight 
boats and small wild boats, The rate on 
wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, is 3%4c bu. 
At the Canadian Head of the Lakes, de- 
mand for tonnage is also slow, and while 
there is a good volume of grain there, 
boats are awaiting charters, instead of 
them being placed in advance, 


Car Shortage Report Denled 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—L. W. Baldwin, presi- 
dent of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
has issued a statement denying reports 
that Kansas farmers are confronted by 
an acute car shortage. 


Kate’ Increase Is Asked 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—It is thought that the 
recent decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, denying the applica- 
tion of railroads in the western district 
for a 5 per cent increase in interstate 
freight rates, will practically decide a 
case now pending before the Missouri 
Public Service Commission, in which a 
number of lines operating in the state 
have requested that the intrastate rates 
be increased to the level of those asked 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Congestion Probable at Galveston 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—-Reports from Gal- 
veston indicate that that port has almost 
reached the limit of its ability to handle 
the wheat on hand and in transit with- 
out congestion. Latest figures show 3,- 





820 cars of wheat on track, and 3,960 
in transit. There are in store about 2,- 
800,000 bus, with boats available for 1,- 
750,000, and Spee chartered for 5,750,- 
000 to be lo this month. In other 
words, there are approximately 13,000,- 
000 bus wheat in sight, with only room 
for 7,500,000 available. 

The unloading ae gy So the port is 
450 to 470 cars per 20 hours, but more 
wheat is being loaded daily in the coun- 
try for Galveston than is being unloaded 
there. It is possible that charters for 
vessel room for August loading are lib- 
eral, and will enable the port to keep 
pace with the supplies on hand and due. 


Large Export Movement Foreseen 
Burrato, N. Y.—Gerald A. Fagan, 
vice president of the Marine Transit Cor- 
poration, looks for a big export move- 
ment of grain in New York this fall, 
and expects an exceptionally large move- 
ment eens the canal. 


Little Chartering Is Done 

Cievetann, Onto.—Cleveland grain 
brokers reported two freighters lined up 
for cargoes in the Lake Michigan trade 
last week end. They were chartered to 
load corn at South Chicago for Georgian 
Bay at 242c bu. Very little chartering 
is being done for the Lake Superior 
trade. It will be late in the season be- 
fore several vessels, usually engaged in 
grain hauling, will be open for cargoes 
this fall. The late opening of the navi- 
gation season and the heavy call for iron 
ore at lower Lake Erie ports are the 
causes, 

Shippers as a rule are bidding 8c for 
grain from South Chicago to Georgian 
Bay. Local vessel owners have not taken 
any grain in the Lake Superior trade for 
a week. The movement from Canadian 
ports on the Great Lakes is not heavy 
enough to take care of the tonnage of 
that class of freighters waiting for or- 
ders at Fort William and Port Arthur. 
Last week these two ports sent forward 
only 3,810,000 bus grain by lake, and 
the movement by rail was small, receipts 
in stocks held at these ports being 3,- 


950,000 bus, while elevators reported 28,- 
806,000 bus in store on July 16. 
Grain Pier Is Proposed 
Pumapetpnta, Pa—The Reading 


Railway Co. on July 20 filed with George 
F. Sproule, director of wharves, docks 
and ferries, formal application for a 
license to erect a grain pier in front of 
the property of the company on the Del- 
aware River between piers D and G, 
Port Richmond, to be used in connection 
with the grain elevator now in course of 


construction. The pier as proposed will 
be 891 feet in length and 54 feet in 
breadth, 


Congestion Feared in Montreal 

MonrreaL, Que.—At one time last 
week there were 35 lake boats in Mont- 
real waiting to unload cargoes of grain 
amounting to nearly 3,500,000 bus. An- 
other 21 boats were reported on the e | 
from lake ports with full cargoes, all 
bound for Montreal. On account of the 
scarcity of tramp tonnage, a congestion 
is again being feared in the handling 
of grain here. 


Exporters Wary in Vancouver 
Vancouver, B. C.—Charters for No- 
vember and December loading have been 
fixed at 80s ton. Parcel ep for Unit- 
ed Kingdom ports, November to January 
loading, has been taken at 82s 6d, but no 
large bookings have been made, 


Pier Construction Begun 
Burrato, N. Y.—The Monarch Engi- 
neering Co., which has been awarded the 
contract for the first units in the develop- 
ment of Buffalo’s outer harbor, is begin- 
ning work on a pier and two slips in the 
lake at the foot of South Michigan Ave- 
nue. It is expected that these will be 
ready for use at this time next year. 

The cost will be about $989,000. 


Wheat shipments from Vancouver 
during May included 441,800 bus to the 
Orient, 1,770,450 to the United —— 
and the Continent, 386,951 to uth 
America, and 61,190 to Australia and 
New Zealand. Shipments to these re- 
spective countries for the first five 
months of 1926 were 10,637,047, 17,674,- 
526, 589,587, and 70,428 bus. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Rall, Lake and Ocean Rates on Flour 


DOMESTIC 
All-rail domestic rates on flour from west- 
ern terminals to the principal eastern and 
southern markets are as follows, in cents 





per 100 Ibs: ———__ From————__, 
3 ca 
16) ” 
= ° 
$ e e 3 & 
ou Beek 
ao id a a) 
New York ..... - 4.6 48 48 34.6 30.5 
Philadelphia ... 41.6 46 46 32.6 28.6 
Baltimore ...... 40.5 46 45 31.6 27.6 
Boston .......++ 465.6 60 60 36.56 32.5 
Washington .... 40.6 46 46 31.6 27.56 
Roanoke ....... 40.6 46 46 31.6 27.6 
Galveston ...... 63.6 66 49.6 49.6 61.6 
Norfolk ........ 40.6 46 45 31.6 27.5 
Cumberland, Md, 38.56 43 43 29.6 26.5 
Portiand, Maine. 45.5 60 60 36.6 32.6 
Buffalo ....... 32 37 23.6 19 
Pittsburgh 37 23.6 19 
Portsmouth, O 36.6 22 19 
Erie, Pa. 37 23.6 19 
Cleveland 33.6 20 *°19 
Toledo ..... 32 18.6 16.6 
Cincinnati 29 16.5 °16.6 
Detroit 32 18.6 *16.6 
Chicago 17.6 12 eee 
St. Louis .. 13.6 .c- %19 
Memphis ..... 24 11.6 °18.6 
Birmingham ... 66 49.6 48.6 36 *°%43 
New Orleans ... 48.6 42 41 28.6 °35.6 
Montgomery .... 66 49.6 48.56 36 °%43 
Atlanta ...... +. 68.6 62 61 38.56 °46.6 
Mobile ....... -- 48.5 42 41 28.6 °35.6 
Jacksonville .... 66 49.6 48.56 36 °43 
*Originating in the Northwest. When 


originating in transmississippi territory the 
rate to Cleveland is 3c less than from the 
Northwest, to Toledo and Detroit ic less, to 
Birmingham, New Orleans, Montgomery, At- 
lanta, Mobile and Jacksonville 1c more. 
When originating in Illinois the rate to 
Cleveland is .6c less than from the North- 
west, to Toledo, Cincinnati and Detroit ic 
less, to Birmingham, New Orleans, Mont- 
gomery, Atlanta, Mobile and Jacksonville 3c 
more, 


EXPORT 


Proportional or reshipping rail rates on 
b 


flour, in cents per 100 Ibs: From 8}. 
From Louis and 
To— Chicago E. St. Louis 
DE ER is cccceeseceseccta 23% 1% 
Philadelphia ........e+00+ 22% 26% 
MOTRUROFO occccccccccccces 21% 25% 
BEOUTOM cc cccgpcebccsbesece 3% 27% 
Norfolk and Newport News 21 25% 
Portland, Maine .......... 23 27% 
Montreal ......cceeseeeees 22% 26% 
QUODES 2 nwscecscccccsccccs 23% 27% 
BR, JOBR accccccccccscvess 23% 27% 
West Bt. JoRM .cccccccccce 23% 27% 
Providence and New Lon- 
OM cocccccceccscccscs ° 3% 27% 
MafAs 2c cccccccccsescces 24% 28% 
Proportional or reshipping rail rates on 


export flour, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
From-— 







Minneapolis to Chicago 13 
Duluth to Chicago .. 13 
Omaha to Chicago .. 17% 
Kansas City to Chicag 17% 
Omaha to 8t. Louis® ... .. 13% 
Kansas City to St. Louls® ........... 13% 

*And East St. Louis. 

Export rail rates on flour, in cents per 





100 Ibs: r To 

From— New Orleans Mobile 
Minneapolia .....ceeceeceees 36% 36% 
CE bib 6.0006 6d0000000000 23% 3% 
GM ce ccnccccvecocccaces $1 31% 
MORAAS Cle noc cccccccsccece 30 30% 
St. Louis and Hast St. Louis. 18 18 


LAKE AND RAIL 
Via lake and rail, through rates from 
Minneapolis and Minneapolis rate points, for 
export, via Duluth and Superior, to New 
York and Boston 32%c per 100 lbs, to Phila- 
delphia 31%c, and to Baltimore 30%c, 


Ocean Rates 


Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont., and by steamship agencies in 
New Orleans, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

ao“ — From—-———_—, 











iNew 
To— tNew York Montreal Orleans 
Aberdeen ....... 22.00 .00 $428.00 
Amsterdam 18.00 22.00 9923.00 
Antwerp y 22.00 9923.00 
Belfast .. 21.00 $428.00 
Bergen ......... 27.00 42.00 
Bordeaux eee 23.00 
Bremen vee 4923.00 
MTUEEEE ccsccvene eee eoee 
GOGGRE céccccese ove oes 
Copenhagen 27.00 33.00 
GEM cccccccce -. 21.00 eee eeee 
Danzig ...*28.00@30.00 31.00 33.00 
Dublin ....... +» 21,00 21.00 $428.00 
Dundee ........ 22.00 28.00 eee 
Genoa, Naples .. 27.00 32.60 30.00 
Gibraltar - 40. eoee coos 
Glasgow ...... . 21.00 1428.00 
Gothenburg ..... 27.00 28.00 3.00 
Hamburg ....... *18.00 21.00 1928.00 
TEAVEO cecccceces 27.60 27.60 23.00 
Helsingfors . *30,00 31.00 eove 
| | «++ 21,00 21.00 $28.00 
BOE, véscovveee 21.00 21.00 $t28.00 
Liverpool ....... 20.00 20.00 +$26.00 
London ....... ++ 20.00 20.00 $426.00 
Londonderry .... 21.00 2066 cece 
Malmé ...... 30.00 38.00 
Manchester ..... 2 20.00 $226,00 
Marseilles ...... eoee 30.00 
Newcastle ...... 21.00 4228.00 
BIO cocccvecce . 27.00 33.00 
Pirwus .....6++. . 40.00 40.00 
Rotterdam ..... 18.00 22.00 1123.00 
Southampton ... 26.00 26.00 eves 
Stavanger ...... 27.00 27.00 40.00 
MERGE, waecceses *30.00 33.00 oeee 
Stockholm ...... 29.00 80.00 38.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Dan- 
zig 26@28c, Bremen 20c, Hamburg 16 @20c, 
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Helsingfors 26@27c, Stettin 26c. {Rates also 
apply from Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and Hampton Roads. {Conference rates, 
applying also to Mobile, Galveston and other 
Gulf ports; quotations to Bergen, Stavanger, 
Danzig, Malmé and Stockholm apply to 
shipments up to 40 tons, shipments of 41 
to 60 tons 1%c less, 61 to 90 tons 2%c less, 
above 90 tons 2%c less. ttThrough August 
seaboard. { {Through September. 





Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on July 17, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe: 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000's omitted): 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- July 135, 
Wheat— July 17 vious week 1925 
United States*... 17,639 +2,276 26,829 
United Statest... 1,855 —453 1,182 
GOOG cocescace $6,731 —1,653 29,314 
Petals sececces 55,226 +170 67,325 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
TOURED wcccvccses 152,300 +2,000 46,100 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
WOGRE. scicvsctare 107,525 + 2,170 103,425 
CORN—United States and Canada— 
Petals secccecves 28,972 -——1,371 9,712 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
WOtAIS ccocscocecve 45,066 —2,276 38,026 
*East of Rocky Mountains. +West f 


tContinent excluded. 
wheat visible su)- 


Rocky Mountains. 
Combined aggregate 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
United States——— 
East Pacific 
1925— of Rockies Coast Total 
SUT Biscces 28,013,000 1,272,000 29,285,010 
BUS. Becccse 33,248,000 793,000 34,041,0 
Sept. 1..... 41,139,000 2,060,000 43,190,000 
Fer 64,643,000 2,096,000 66,639,050 
MGs Beweeas 48,238,000 2,816,000 61,054,000 
ees Bs 6 eee e 51,483,000 3,191,000 64,674,0.0 
1926— 
SOR. Avccses 55,024,000 4,220,000 69,244,¢ 
es Beeceoe 48,321,000 38,188,000 61,509,0°0 
March 1.... 42,979,000 8,357,000 46,336,000 
ASCE 14.0% «2. 36,433,000 2,740,000 38,173,000 
BEM Bicccse 30,780,000 3,018,000 33,798,000 
June 1..... 18,599,000 2,677,000 21,276,000 
Week ending— 
SURG Biccccs 13,273,000 3,213,000 16,486,0°0 
July 10..... 15,363,000 2,308,000 17,671,000 
aly 17.2206 17,639,000 1,855,000 19,494,000 
Totals, U. 8. U. Kin 
and Canada dom and 
1925— Canada both coasts afloat 
SUly Beosece 36,602,000 65,887,000 560,900,000 
AGS. Liccce 22,613,000 66,554,000 41,800,000 
Sept. 1.... 17,476,000 60,665,000 %31,400,0 
Oct. Bocece 58,366,000 115,006,000 31,500,000 
OV. Loccce 77,821,000 128,876,000 41,300,000 
Dee, B..20. 105,820,000 160,494,000 39,900,000 
1926— 
JOM. B.nces 119,077,000 178,321,000 35,500,000 
POD, Locece 107,475,000 158,984,000 46,400,000 
March 1...105,183,000 151,519,000 68,800,000 
April 1....101,279,000 139,452,000 63,100,000 
May 1... 91,348,000 125,146,000 44,600,000 
June 1.... 59,235,000 80,511,000 656,900,000 
Week ending— 
July 3..... 39,900,000 56,386,000 653,300,000 
July 10.... 87,384,000 65,055,000 60,300,000 
July 17.... 35,731,000 655,225,000 62,300,000 
*Broomhall, 
Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 
1925— 1926— 
July 1....116,787,000 Mch. 1....210,319,000 
Aug. 1.... 98,354,000 April 1....192,652,000 
Sept. 1.... 82,066,000 May 1 ....169,746,0°0 
Oct. 1....146,5605,000 June 1....136,411,000 
Nov. 1....170,175,000 Week ending 
Dec. 1....200,394,000 July 3 ....109,686,000 
1926— July 10 ...105,355,000 
Jan. 1....213,821,000 July 17 ...107,625,000 
Feb. 1 ....205,384,000 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on July 23, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Fi.x 
Consolidated .... 187 34 26 227 
Ogilvies ........ 465 31 92 
Grain Growers .. 530 340 371 
Fort William 301 44 9 
Bee Fe DP sccccvss 1,216 232 134 40 
Northland ...... 2,132 849 319 
Gam: Gees’. ico.es 339 43 237 17 
Sask. Co-op. 

Be 2 essidove 759 139 101 18 

Be | scvcwese 1,171 80 186 72 
Private elevators. 6,970 930 861 12 

TOtals .occcses 14,070 2,223 2,387 2,795 
Wear BPO osvoces 12,178 3,793 986 1,582 
MOOGEIER 6 a:0.0:8.¢0 0 1,574 721 452 37 
Lake shipments.. 2,423 891 875 69 
Rail shipments... 164 67 ove . 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000'8 OMITTED 


Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... =. Seer rr il 
No. 1 northern,..1,043 Durum ........ 15 
No. 2 northern..1,968 Kota .......... 32 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor 44 Winter ........ 7 
No. 3 northern..2,702 Others ......... 126 
WO. © veccevene oe fe Pe ak 6,970 
Os Bsc vacoee’s » 67 —_ 
a eee er 6 WE woveens 14,070 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
Ne. 2.6... Woscece a ree 400 
Mes 8G) Wie voce 608 Private ........ 930 
Ex. 1 feed ..... 6 — 
BAR rrr 165 Total .......% 2,228 
BTROS sesccee ° 82 
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BUYING LIGHT IN HOLLAND 
DESPITE LOWERED PRICES 


\usrerpam, Horranp, July 5.—Al- 
though markets moved in favor of buy- 
ers last week, there was little or no in- 
clination on their part to consider the 
lower offers of American millers. Un- 
douvtedly the heavy buying during the 
las' few months for July-August ship- 
me: | of new crop winter wheat flour has 
proved a little premature and importers 
are not now in a hurry to purchase fur- 
the supplies until the expected arrivals 
are worked off sufficiently to warrant 
ad:..tional buying. 
ome milled flour is quoted at equal 
to 8.50 per 100 kilos, ex-mill. Kansas 
hail wheat patent flour is quoted at $8 
per 220 Ibs, and therefore well in line. 
Th. American commodity, however, can- 
no| arrive here before the end of Au- 


gu 


rrivals of old crop flour are light, 
bu! those landed are taken up promptly 
for consumption. There is some de- 
mand for hard wheat straight flour at 
around $7.50 for July-August shipment 
which would seem a_ reasonable price 
when compared with United States mill- 
ers’ quotation for patent grade. Yet ap- 
parently no offers are obtainable. 
Canadian flour is still above parity for 
this country, but there was some demand 
from central Europe for regular patent 


grade at $8.20. At this price, however, 
importers were unable to find millers 
willing to meet them. Not much Bel- 


gian flour is being imported. 

APPOINTMENTS ARE ANNOUNCED 

Liken & Co., Oslo, Norway, flour im- 
porters, have announced the retirement 
of Georg Petersen, effective from July 1. 
On the same date Carl J. Holmen, who 
has been connected with the firm for 18 
years and was formerly deputy of the 
board of directors, was appointed a mem- 
ber of the board. Jacob Waal has been 
named as deputy of the board, The 
business will be carried on unchanged 
and under the same management as here- 
tofore, it has been announced. 





ECONOMY OF DIESEL 
ENGINE POWER STRESSED 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, have 
recently issued an interesting pamphlet 
entitled “Economy of Diesel Engine Pow- 
er” in which the factors which affect the 
cost of power such as fuel and operating 
labor are analyzed and compared in the 
case of a Diesel plant with those for an 
ordinary steam plant. Other points cov- 
ered are the layout of a Diesel plant, 
the question of fuel oil supply and a dis- 
cussion of the application of the Diesel 
engine in various industries. 

A section is devoted to the use of 
Diesel engines in flour mills, it being 
Stated that in the last 12 years nearly 
100,000 horsepower of Fairbanks-Morse 
airless-injection oil engines has gone into 
Service in flour mills and grain elevators. 

The bulletin claims that owing to the 
extreme simplicity of the engine, no un- 
usual skill is required to operate it, and 
the costs of maintenance are further re- 
duced by the fact that the lack of com- 
plicited mechanism keeps the repair bill 
low. ‘The company claims that many 
mills are producing flour with Diesel 
engines at a fuel cost of 6c bbl, while 
labor costs have been reduced 25 to 50 
per cent, 





Last year was the most prosperous in 
the history of the Suez Canal. In 1926 
the cargo tonnage was also broken when 
26,578,000 tons passed through the canal. 


Concerning Price Cutting 


Lonvon, Eno., July 7.—The trader can find considerable food for thought 
in the report of the comment on price cutting at the annual meeting of the 
National Association of British and Irish Millers held on June 9. Conditions 
which prevail in the importing business run parallel with those governing 
milling. The keen competition is common to both fields; both hunger similarly 
for orders. No one who visits the Corn Exchange in Mark Lane can fail to 
hear the wails directed against the annoying price cutting propensities of the 
other fellow. At the root of the matter is the fear on the part of traders 
that there is not enough business to go around. 

In the case of the miller, Major P. R. Reynolds, president of the asso- 
ciation, said: “Let each man examine his costings, and the day’s value of 


the wheat mixture. 


Never mind what the other man’s flour costs him. 


Look 


at your own business and say, ‘Does that transaction leave me a margin?’ 


If it does not, then let the other man have the trade. 
This is thoroughly sound trading. Be 


make a profit on it, let him do so. 


If he thinks he can 


sure your costs are accurate and economic and, being sure of this, have the 
courage to refuse business which does not show you a profit on the price of 
the day. Both the miller and the importer should be proud of the quality of 
the brand or grade they offer, and should know the market value of the goods. 
Senseless hunger for business is the father of price cutting, and the anemic 
results are the destruction of all proper sense on values on the part of the 


buyer and the seller. 
sacre.” 


It is not merchandising your goods, it is simply mas- 


Major Reynolds is understood to be still working on a scheme to improve 


the milling industry in this country. 


As an individual he is against price 


cutting. He says competition should be free and unhampered, but it must 
not be allowed to degenerate to such a point that sales are below actual cost. 


Today the baker is master of the situation. 


It would be a good work well 


done if Major Reynolds could restore fair competition among his colleagues. 
It is to be hoped that importers, if they have not already done so, will take a 


leaf from his book. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonvpon, Ene., July 7—There has 
been some improvement in prices for im- 
ported flour, but, unfortunately, this, in- 
stead of stimulating trade, has had the 
reverse effect. Complaints are heard of 
the difficulty of doing any fresh business 
with Canadian flours except perhaps at 
the price of the mill quoting lowest. 
There has been quite a spread in the 
prices quoted by different mills for the 
same grade of flour. This spread exists 
not only in offers of early shipment, but 
also in shipments as far distant as No- 
vember, and applies particularly to Ca- 
nadian flours. Australian flours are mod- 
erately dealt in from day to day, and 
are the best value offering, so much so 
that a number of English millers have 
been large purchasers. With mill offals 
at their present low level, it has been a 
really paying proposition to use such 
fine dry flours for mixing with their own 
product. Kansas flours have come in 
for a certain amount of attention at the 
lowest figures, but prices have now ad- 
vanced beyond present ideas. 

Flour Quotations.—Canadian top pat- 


ents are offered at 45s 6d@47s for 
July, August and September shipment 
from seaboard, It is understood that 
some small business has been done for 
the more distant positions. 

Canadian export patents are offered 
for July, August and September ship- 
ment from seaboard at 43s 6d@44s. Oc- 
tober shipment is offered at 40s 3d@4l1s 
8d, and November shipment at 89s 83d@ 
40s 8d. These prices show a Is advance. 
Canadian flour manufactured in bond in 
the United States is offered at 45s 9d, 
but this figure is above buyers’ ideas. 
Canadian Ontario winter wheat 90 per 
cent patent has advanced to 40@4ls. 
Kansas flours are offered more freely, 
but the general quotation, 43s 6d, is con- 
sidered too dear. Australian flours are 
irregular in price with larger arrivals, 
but prices are inclined to be harder, with 
near at hand parcels offered at 41s 64d, 
while the more distant ones, due in about 
six weeks, can be purchased at 40s 9d. 
The spot value is 44s. Plate low grades 
are a shade easier with sellers at 21s, 
c.i.f.. Buyers are hesitating. Minneapo- 











A 


SUGAR model of the town hall, Bradford, Eng., made an attractive win- 
dow decoration for H. and J. Wear, bakers of that place. 


lis low grades are offered at 29s 64d@30s. 
Continental low grades are offered at 
21s, but are not considered attractive. 

Home Milled Flour.—Millers continue 
to complain of poor trade, and although 
they have not reduced their official price 
for straight run flour, which remains at 
50s, delivered, and about equal to 45s 6d, 
c.i.f., this as usual does not give the true 
selling price. Owing to poor demand 
there have been some low prices accepted 
in order to induce business, but, unfor- 
tunately, a reduction in the price quite 
fails in its object, if that object is to 
stimulate a demand. It is reported that 
business has been done at 47s, delivered, 
equal to 42s 6d, c.i.f. 

Flour Arrivals.—Although arrivals last 
week were lower than the previous week, 
they were sufficient for requirements. 
The quantities, in sacks of 280 Ibs each, 
were: from the United States, 38,273; 
Canada, 7,750; Australia, 7,285; Argen- 
tina, 717; Continent, 1,122; coastwise, 
1,080. 


- 


Liverpoot, Enc., July 7.—There is a 
steady tone in the flour market, with a 
moderate trade passing at last week’s 
rates for home milled flour. Bakers’ 
stocks are reported to be low. Mani- 
tobas on spot are in fair request at un- 
changed prices, but Australians, of 
which there have been good arrivals, are 
6d@1s sack lower. New Kansas pat- 
ents for July shipment are quoted at 
40s, c.i.f; Manitoba exports, October 
Shipment 40s 8d, November 39s 3d. 
English patents are 48@51s per 280 lbs, 
ex-mill, and English straights 46s@46s 6d. 

Guiascow, Scortann, July 6.—There has 
been a slight rise in Manitoba and 
American winters. Stocks are rather 
larger than a month ago, but little busi- 
ness is being done. Bakers are cautious, 
buying only for immediate requirements. 
Remembering their experience of last 
year when at about this time there was a 
fall of nearly 10s sack, they hesitate to 
incur forward commitments. There is a 
feeling among buyers that prices will 
decline somewhat. 

Flour Prices,—Spot quotations for 
home milled flour on the c.i.f. basis are 
42s, 44s and 46s, and for November de- 
livery 38s 6d, 40s 6d and 42s 6d. Im- 
ported Manitoba flour is quoted at 438s 
Gd@44s 6d, July shipment; 41s 6d, Au- 
gust-September; 40s, September-Octo- 


ber; 838s 6d, October-November. New 
American winters average 42s@42s 6d. 
Canadian winters are 39s 6d@40s 6d; 
Australians, 40s 6d@4l1s 6d, c.i.f. Kan- 
sas for September delivery is 39s. 
Bevrast, Irevann, July 6. Flour 
values dropped slightly last week. Busi- 


ness is dull, the only bright spot being 
some sales made for extended shipment, 
Canadian mills offering at reasonable 
prices. English millers complain of lack 
of trade, finding it difficult to compete 
with America and Canada. Imports of 
American flour into the north of Ireland 
have not been so heavy of late, but mill- 
ers in Dublin and the south find keen 
competition from imported flour. Mani- 
toba patents under mills’ own marks 
are 46s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 46s 6d 
Dublin, for prompt shipment, and some 
business has been done for September- 
October seaboard shipment at 42s 6d, 
net, c.if., Belfast, and in Manitoba ex- 
ports at 40s. For July-August seaboard 
shipment export patent grades under 
mills? own marks are quoted at 48s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 438s 6d, Dublin, The 
nominal price on spot for American 
milled Manitoba flour is 48s 6d, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast. There is, however, more of this 
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class of flour on spot in the northern 
port than is salable at present. Finest 
English blended flours are quoted at 50s, 
delivered, and secondary qualities at 48s 
Sore business is being done in American 
soft winters, one or two special brands 
being particularly cheap, and although 
the quantity sold has not been individual 
ly large, yet they have made more head 
way than for some time at 42s@42s 64d, 
net, «if., Belfast Canadian soft win 
ters are quoted at 40s, net, c.i.f., Bel 
fast, and 40s 6d, Dublin Australians 
have been offered subject to direct steam 
er at 41s 6d, net, ci.f., Belfast, and 
shipment via Liverpool at about 42s 
Arrivals —Arrivals of foreign flour in 
to Dublin for the third week in June 
were 22,000 sacks, the shipments from 
North America being 15,000 sacks. This, 
added to the shipments of 20,000 the pre 
vious week, brought the total since Aug. 
1, 1925, to 114,000 sacks. The shipments 
to Belfast for the third week in June 
were nil, against 6,000 the previous week, 
bringing the total since Aug. 1, 1925, to 
123,000 sacks. 


LESS FLOUR USED IN 
NEW AMERICAN DIET 


Food Hesearch Institate Isenes Study Deal- 
ing With Changes in American Food 
Habite—States Sugar Is Ousting Flour 
Over 26,000,000 more barrels of flour 
would be eaten in the United States each 
year if Americans of today used as much 
flour as Americans of 20 years ago. 
More than one fifth of the flour in the 
American dietary of that time has been 
replaced by sugar and more expensive 
foods, such as milk, meat, fats, oils, fresh 
fruits and fresh vegetables, according 
to an investigation just published by the 
Food Research Institute of Stanford 
University. American food habits have 
changed more in the few years since the 
end of the war than they did in 15 years 
The American working man 
prosperous and can buy more 

The diet become 
Sugar has in 


before it 
is more 
expensive foods 
more diverse. 
placed cereals. 
The investigation that lux 
uries and the more expensive foods fur 
nish a greater proportion of the diet 
than a generation ago, but the amount 
of nourishment taken has become rather 
less than greater, food faddists to the 
contrary notwithstanding. If this were 
not so, ‘it is stated, there would be many 


has 
part re 


indicates 
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more fat people than there are. Over- 
weight is unfashionable. Because they 
are better clothed, because their houses 
are better heated, because they do less 
hard physical work than formerly, 
Americans as a people now require less 
food than they did. The white-collar 
worker needs less food energy than the 
laborer because he does less heavy man- 
ual work. With the increase of labor- 
saving machinery, workers have shifted 
from heavy manual labor requiring large 
expenditures of energy and the con- 
sumption of much energy-producing food 
tu the lighter tasks of office work and 
machine tending. This has had a pro- 
found effect on the fooa requirements of 
the working population 

Diversification, the report concludes, is 
the conspicuous feature of the change in 
the diet caused by prosperity. The lux- 
uries of past generations are becoming 
daily food. There has been a shift away 
from some staples which has been en 
couraged by improvements in distribu- 
tion, processing and packing, by cold 
storage, by education in dietetics and by 
advertising. The diversified diet is dis- 
tinctly more expensive than the staple 
diet it has displaced. Flour has taken 
the place of corn meal in the South and 
sugar has been replacing flour in the 
North and West. 

Sugar consumption, it was revealed by 
the survey, has gone up from a little 
more than 70 lbs per capita per annum 
in 1904 to nearly 113 Ibs in 1924-25. No 
doubt this is due not merely to the pal 
atability of sugar but also to the fact 
that it is a fairly cheap food. Pound 
per pound, sugar contains about 13 per 
cent more energy than flour At recent 
prices, it has been but little more expen 
sive than flour as a source of energy and 
seldom in recent years has it been twice 
as expensive. 

Whether the decline in use of flour will 
continue is difficult to foresee, states the 
report The opinion is expressed that 
continuing prosperity, diversification of 
the diet and declining total food con 
sumption will continue to depress flour 
consumption, but that their effect here 
after will not be great. The inroads of 
sugar on the cereals, however, may be 
great in the future, it is suggested, but 
as to the extent there is no prophecy. 

Paraguay recently published a decree 
whereby importers may obtain a refund 
of 95 per cent of the import duty on 
wheat when it is re-exportecd in the form 
of flour and millfeed. 


The Rational Place of Wheat Flour in the Diet 


(Continued 


from milk, eggs and The 
ganic content of wheat flour is wholly in 
adequate. It is particularly lacking in 
calcium or lime, phosphorus, sodium and 
chlorine. The grinding of the whole 
wheat into a meal will not help this de 
ficiency. It is true that whole wheat 
contains more of the mineral element 
calcium than does white flour, but the 
elements mentioned still are insufficient. 
One of the mineral deficiencies in wheat 
is the unbalanced ratio of calcium to 
phosphorus. Four fifths of the phos 
phorus of the wheat berry goes into the 
bran and shorts. If this phosphorus is 
included in the diet by using whole wheat, 
the unbalanced ratio still exists. Whole 
wheat contains more vitamins than bolt 
ed wheat flour, but the most important 
removed from wheat flour in 
bolting is removed in the germ. Our 
present civilization demands a wheat 
flour that can be stored for a consider 
able length of time. The germ is very 
rich in fat, and if the germ is left in 
the flour it could not be stored without 
hecoming rancid, and the necessity for 
flour storage is as ancient as civilization 

We cannot discontinue the use of ce 
reals. They are too important a part of 
our diet. They furnish more food for 
the same amount of money than any 
other staple article, but sound education 
in regard to the use of these cereals is 
necessary. While admitting that wheat 
flour is deficient, we need to show in 
what way the deficiency should be rem 
edied. It has been shown by students 
of nutrition that an adequate consump- 
tion of dairy products, together with 


meat. inor 


vitamin 


from 


page 
some meat, will help the deficiency. It is 
also important to teach that vegetables 
and leaves of vegetables, and also fruits, 
are necessary. In countries where rice is 
the main article of diet, people learned 
long ago that uncooked vegetables and 
their leaves are necessary. Some of the 
most sturdy people in the world are 
those that live on the great plains of 
Asia and get their foods from animals in 
the form of milk and meat, but one must 
remember that their animals pasture on 
green grasses and live out of doors in 
the sunshine, instead of being fed from 
one end of a year to another on dry 
feeds, and kept in barns. 

When cows are fed under natural con 
ditions the composition of milk is such 
that it will correct in a very effective 
manner the dietary deficiency of wheat 
flour. According to Dr. McCollum the 
cheapest and most effective way to im- 
prove the quality of bread is to introduce 
more milk solids into its composition. 

Lately there has been much work done 
in trying to make bread an absolutely 
complete food. In fact some has been 
produced which was so complete that 
several generations of rats have been 
produced by eating nothing else. While 
the dietary requirements of humans are 
not exactly the same as those of rats, the 
latter have been of incalculable service 
in the study of human nutrition. Mak- 
ing wheat bread a more complete food is 
good, but we must not think that this is 
the most essential thing to do. If it 
leads to a lessened use of certain vege- 
tables, particularly the leaves, as well as 
fruit, it may do harm. 








A man who had grown suddenly rich 
was going round the Walton Heath golf 
course, accompanied by his wife. He 
got into a bunker, and after his forty- 
seventh shot his wife said, “If yer go 
on like this, every one’ll think ye'’re 
workin’ ’ere.”—London Daily Express. 


Large Lady: “No. Me ‘usband ain’t 
never raised ’is ’and against me in an- 
ger.” 

Small Lady: “Reely! Wot's ’is ’obby 
then ?”—London Opinion, 


* * 


The young husband had arrived home 
to find his wife in tears. 

“Whatever is the matter, darling?’ 
inquired. 
“Oh, 
worked 
custards 
them, and 
sponge cakes.” 


he 
sobbed. “l’ve 
afternoon making 
are so fond of 
out to be 


dearest,” she 
hard all the 
because you 
they’ve turned 
Labor. 


Lady (to stout loafer near park pond): 
“And what do you do for a living?” 

Loafer: “Well, 1 makes a bit in the 
winter telling people if the ice is safe.” 
Punch. 

* . 

A new shirt for men is decorated with 
petals like a flower. We dread to think 
of a sentimental laundress playing “He 
loves me he loves me not” with it. 
Punch. 

* * 


MAKING THE BIRDS TALK 


“How is your son getting on, 
the one who was such a clev- 


’ 


Dolly: 
Mr. Biggs 
er ventriloquist?” 

Mr. Biggs: “E's doin’ very nicely, 
miss; ’e’s in a bird shop sellin’ parrots.” 

London Opinion, 


Willie (at the zoo): “Gee, that 
monkey looks just like papa.” 
Mother (heatedly): “Why, 
aren't you ashamed of yourself?” 
Willie: “Aw, gee whiz, he can’t under 
stand what I said !’—Book of Smiles, 
* * 


A drunkard of long standing has been 
reformed by an operation which re 
moved a bone that pressed against the 
brain. The Detroit News also reports 
a number of cures effected by the re- 
moval of a brass rail that was pressing 
Kansas City Star. 


ma, 


Willie, 


against the foot. 


There certainly is something to the law 
of compensation. Just when husbands 
are relieved of the job of hooking up 
dresses, along comes the responsibility 
of keeping their wives’ necks shaved. 
Book of Smiles. 

. o 

Maid (in seaside boarding house, to 
gentleman about to enter bathroom): 
“The bathroom lock is broke, sir; ye'd 
better wear yer bathing costume.” 
London Opinion, 

* * 


THESE POOR BRIDES 

One of the fruit-stall men in the city 
market was striving hard to add a few 
cents to the total of his sales. 

“We've got some fine alligator pears,” 
he suggested, 

“Silly,” laughed the very young house- 
wife. “We don’t even keep a goldfish.” 

Selling Skelly Service. 

* * 

Auto Salesman; “Now Tl throw in 
the clutch.” 
+ Mias Golitely: 
more than that? 

Judge. 


“Can't you throw in 
I do love a bargain!’ 
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Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements tn this de-~ 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words | 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. : 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents © 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 centa 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
ia not necessarily vouched for by The North. 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
In the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 





~ 


WANTED—A HEAD MILLER-SUPERIN. ~ 
tendent for 126-bbl mill; if you cannot 
handle men and if you are afraid of work 
do not apply; good wages to the right 
man. Address 764, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—HEAD PACKER FOR 4,00. 
bbl flour mill; located central states; 
steady position for right man; give refe:« 
ences with application. Address ‘‘Packer * 
care Northwestern Miller, 166 West Jac 
son Boulevard, Chicago, Il 

WANTED—ENERGETIC, HARD WORF- 
ing flour salesman of ability to cover 
south half state of Arkansas; eith ¢ 
straight commission or salary and ex- 
penses to right man; prefer man acquain'-« 
ed with trade in that territory; give your 
experience, references and record for pat 
three years in first letter; a good positica 
for a real salesman; nonproducers nt 
wanted Address 1086, care Northweste: na 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








a connection with spring or Kans 
for Pennsylvania territory Addre 
, Care Northwestern Miller, Minneapo! 


OR SELI.- 
railroad « 


WORK 


years’ 


IN GENERAL OFFICE 
ing; have had seven - 
perience and fitted to handle traffic pro'- 
lems; would consider selling position Ads 
dress 782, care Northwestern Miller, Min« 

neapolls 

160- TO 1,000-BBL MILL, 

16 years’ experience 

and corn milling 


HEAD MILLER, 
second in larger; ’ 
hard and soft wheats H 
26 years old, single; best of references; 
any of central states. J. BE. Robinson, 136 
Duane Street, Clyde, Ohio. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 2006 
to 2,000 bbls capacity, 15 years’ experi- 
ence as head miller; do millwright work; 
no bad habits, best of references; can 
come on short notice. Address C. W., 
1506 East Vine Street, Des Moines, Iowa, 


HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT OF 
wide practical experience, hard and soft 
wheat; have followed milling since a boy 
in mills 300 to 6,000 bbls; familiar with 
all systems; guarantee best results. Ad-« 
dress 1086, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

AS A FLOUR AND FEED SALESMAN OR 
as a feed salesman in the state of Ilinols 
or Indiana; years of experience selling 
jobbers, retail grocers and feed men, aid 
handling advertising crews, and would «@ 
anywhere with them. Address P. O. Lok 
27, Hillsboro, Ill 





FLOUR SALESMAN OF CHARACTER AND 
ability, having large and favorable «¢- 
quaintance with carload baking trade if 
Ohlo and Michigan, will be open for cone 
nection with reputable northwestern of 
southwestern mill Aug. 1. Address 717, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 


WIDE 
elevators, #0! 


WITH CAR, 
quaintance with grocers, 
bakers, covering central Illinois; groc 

and bakery experience; reliable, act 

always on the job; wants to represent ; 
mill with some established trade. Addros 
915 Great Northern Bldg., Chicago, I : 


SALESMAN 


a 
AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MIi le 
er—-Am 436 years of age, married; w 465 
experience, technical training; capable of) 
producing uniform, high quality produ i) 
on economy basis; A-1 references fr: 
present and former employers. Add: om) 
768, care Northwestern Miller, Minneape |i] 


PLACE AS STEADY MI!.t§ 
wright in good-sized mill; any make 
flow; 20 years’ journeyman experter 
can come any time this fall; am marr ae 
and know the mills; referen 
most of the large mills, Address “M 
wright,” 1824 Grand Island Avenue, Gr 
Inland, Neb, 


WANTED 


sober, 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 260 
1,000 bbis; prefer hard wheat mill; 
produce results that satisfy; wide exp: 
ence in flours for high class bakery tra 
can keep plant in first class running cor 
tion, and operating expense to minim. mf 
references and information on requ 
will accept position on trial. Address 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 





